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eee 
CLERGYMAN living at the West-End of 
London would be glad to receive One or Two LADIES into 
pis family for a few months bine r. High references would be given. 
Address “ M. 19, Dov er-street, Piceadilly 


PRIV: ATE PU PIL S.—A married Clergy man, 


B.A. of Cambridge, and formerly at Rugby School, under Dr. 
Amold, having been accustomed to receive PUPILS to prepare for the 
Public Schools, has now VACANCIES for THREE or FOUR. His resi- 
dence is in a healthy village i in Norfolk. Terms, under twelve, 60 gui- 
neas; above twelve, 80 guincas ye rannu 

_Address “ Rev. 8. W. B., ” Post-office, Diss. 
y + . 
pbc: ATION.—The Rev. JOHN ALLE ALLEN 
will have VACANCIES for THRE E PUPILS after the Christ- 
mas Vacation. Ter Thirty Guineas per annum. 
Address Rev. J. ALLEN, L ong Sutton, LU incolnshire. 


T)DUCATION.—A Clergyman, who has a Son 


(18 years of age) accustomed to the Tuition of Junior Pupils, 
wishes to place him in that capacity, where he may be taught the 
higher branches of Mathematics and Classics. 

ee. Iress “Iota,” Post-office, Ashburne, 


Derby: shire. 


TDUCATION.—A Married C lergyman, 
residing in a pleasant nnd healthy part of Essex, wishes to 
recive FOUR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, under fourteen years of age, 
as PUPILS. 
For particulars, apply to the “ Rev. E. E. B. 5.,” 
Rayleigh, E BSeX. 


DU CATION.—W ANTE D, )», after t 

4 Christmas Vacation, a YOUNG MAN, between the ages of 19 
and 25, to asist a Clergyman in the Management of a School in the 
North of England. He must be a good penman, and, in addition to 


Thundersley Rectory, 


classes in Latin. 


— Rev. Tuos. HowArtn, Broombank House, Sheffield. 


4 entitled “The Parent’s Great Commission,” 
wader her care and to Educate THREE YOUNG LADIES. 
Reference to her Grace the Duchess Dowager of Hamilton; her Grace 
the Duchess of Roxburghe; and Lady Pilkington, Chevet, Yorkshire. 

Before troubling the referees, communicate 
“The Parent's Great Commission,” the 
Derby. 


DUCATION.—BRIGHTON.— THE 
HILL SCHOOL.—Mr. SCUDAMORE 
Cambridge, RECEIVES a limited number o 
structed in French, German, the Classics, and Mathematics, at in- 
cusive terms. The Pupils take their meals with the family, and have 
ali the advantages of a comfortable home. The grounds are extensive 
and healthy. French and German constantly spoken, under the super- 
intendenee of resident native masters. 


DUCATION.—The situation of GROVE- 

HOUSE, ST. PE ‘5S, near MARGATE, eminently deserves 
the attention of parents. The purity and dryness of the air has 
proyed of inestimable benefit to delicate constitutions, while the invi- 
gorating propertics of the surrounding sea render it singularly condu- 
Cive to the development of physical strength. In all his arramgements 
the principal has been influenced by the sincere desire to secure 
health, happiness, improvement, gentlemanly deportment, &c. ; and, 
with pleasure and confidence, refers to the parents of his — 

Terms 25 and 30 Guineas. Boarders only are received, and number 
__ limited. 


Rectory, Stanton-by-Dale, 


PUPILS, 


ISDUCATION. — A Lady, whose system of 


Exlucation Saeitined the social comforts and moral training of a 
domestic home, with all the advantages of “ The Ladies’ Colleges” of the 
present day, will have VACANCIES after Christmas. The arrango- 
ments are of a First Class order. The Principal, taking the place of a 
Christian mother, throws her influence into everything that relates to 
or is connected with her young charge; having professors for every 
department of knowledge, and superior governesses to assist in carrying 
oat her views. 

For further particulars address “X.,” Hatchard’s, Bookseller, 
Piccac dilly. 


IyDuc ATION.— At an old- established School, 


4 situated in one of the healthiest spots in England. The house is 
detached. A large dry playground and field adjoin the premises. 
The bedrooms, dining-room, and schoolroom are spacious and airy. 
The distance from London by rail is 26 miles. The walks in the fields 
are delightful and instructive. An excellent table is kept. 
and morals of the scholars are most scrupulov attended to. They 
receive a thorough English and French Education. Those who are in 


quest of a bona fide school will find all their cherished expectations | 
The most satis- | 


realised by placing their sons in this Establishment. 
factory references to merchants and gentlemen whose sons have been 
educated by the present Principal. 

Parents of limited incomes are particularly requested to apply for a 
circular. Board, washing, repairing of linen, pocket-money, travelling 


expenses, and the use of the usual class books and one quarter's tuition | 


in dancing, are included in the sum of 6/4 per quarter. No notice 
tequired. Charge to commence from day of entrance. 


Address Mr. CLEARY, Harlow. 


I) DUCATIO? 


4 (A.M. of Cambridge), soli in a commodious house in the 


the Murden station of the London and Dover Railway), is desirous of 
imdertaking the CHARGE and EDUCATION of a few YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. The religious views of the Advertiser are moderate, 
but decidediy Evangelical; and he trusts the 
taken to impart to his Pupils a sound religious as well as secular 
education: the general course of instruction to consist of the usual 
routine of an English education, with French, Latin, and Greek, as 
may be required. Terms, Forty Guineas per annum for boarders under 
ten years of age ; over ten years, Forty-five Guineas. The most satisfac- 
tory references can be given. 

Address (prepaid), Rev. GEorGr A. HAYWARD, Goudhurst, Cranbrook, 

Kent. 


y (EN YERAL and SCIENTIFIC E ‘DU CATION. 

x —The Rev. J. G. CUMMING, M.A., F.G.S., Vice-Principal of 
King William's College, Castletown, Isle of Man, receives BOARDERS 
at 30 Guineas per annum. Seven pupils of this Institution have taken 
first and second-class honours at the Universities within the year. Sea 
Bathing within the College 
Liv Liverpool. 


SUPE RIOR HOME EDUCATION. 


iding in a peculiarly healthy part of the country, in the 
Vicinity of a city where first-rate Masters may be obtained, “wishes to 
meet with ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES to share in the Education 
of her two Daughtérs, the eldest of whom is 13 years of age. They 
would have the a‘tvantage of an experienced resident Governess, and 
ih addition to which the lady is herself musical. 
Address “ RS. &. Earle’ « Library, 67, Castle-street East, Oxford-street. 


SELECT EDUCATION.—BRIGHTON.—An 


M.A. married, who receives a limited number only, will have 
VACANCIES at Christmas. The plan of study is broad and thorough, 
Minute attention being paid to each pupil. The domestic arrangements 
are eminently adapted to secure health and comfort. Saltwater- 
bathing provided for each pupil. 

For Terms (inclusive) and References apply to “ M. A.,” 76, Upper 
Lansdowne-place, Brighton. 





the 
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what is termed the English Department, be able to take the junior | 


with the Authoress of | 


ROSE- | 


2, © Married Graduate of | 
who are in- | 





The health | 


—A Married Clergyman | \ 


wery healthy and pleasant village of Goudhurst, Kent (five miles from | 


utmost care would be | 


grounds.—A clipper steamer direct to | 


—A Lady, | 


O PARENTS.—WANTED, a respectable 
YOUTH, who has had a Classical Education, as an APPREN- 
TICE to a CHEMIST and BOOKSELLER. References given and 
required. 
For particulars, address Mr. EMBERTIN, Marlborough, Wilts. 


-AT OY ~ r . . 
WRENCH ACQUIRED as on the Continent, 
at RUGBY, 
d'Education de Demoiselle 3, Which offers all the comforts of a superior 
English home. The mansion is delightfully situate, out of the town, 
in ornamental grounds of several acres, surrounded by gravel walks 
and shrubberies. The family is Parisian and Protestant. An English 
and two German governesses reside in the house. Excellent masters 
attend. A view of the house, with terms, &c., will be forwarded upon 
application. References to the Ven. Archdeacon of Coventry ; 
J. Moultrie, Rector of Rugby; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, 
Shrewsbury School; and the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, Principal of St. 
Mark's College, Chelsea. 


YRANCIS KRICHTEN’S EDUCATION 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MAYENCE, for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN under the age of nineteen, ayence 
universally acknowledged to meet every demand of finished German 
education, combined with a kind English family treatment. 
is neglected to promote the health anc 








. 244-45, 


the mental development of the 


| pupils by the strictest attention to physical education and solid instruc- 


tion. Terms moderate. 


References given and required—F. KRICITEN, Mayence, Germany, | 


and to the Publisher of this paper. 

References given-- Mr. STEPHEN FLOCKTON, 
Threadneedle-street; Mr. JOHN MASSON, 
Cornhill. 


No. 1, Hatton-court, 
Jerusalem Coffee-house, 


GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES- 


= Peay mapree under the direction of the Rev. 





. has (for the sake of larger and more commo- 
dious premises) lately a en REMOVED to Grove-house, Clapham- 
common, a mansion affording every convenience and comfort, with 


| extensive and beautiful pleasure and playgrounds attached, the latter 


T{DUCATION.—The Authoress of the Book | sited ~s meme side ! 
h i nanetied: | ments are the most ¢ omplete desired in a first-class establishment. 
wishes t¢ ~ | this institution young gentlemen are carefully prepared 


rhe arrange- 
In 
for the army, 
navy, commerce, and the learned professions, and every attention is 
paid so as to impart a sound English education. The theoretical and 


fitted up with gymnastics upon an unusually large scale. 


practical culture of German and French at the same time forms one of | 
its distinguishing features, and is such as to supersede entirely the 
necessity of sending children abroad for the acquirement of these lan- 
guages. 


St. 


For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Director as above. 


na ed ab hl — 
MARGARET’S COLLEGE, CRIEFF, 
PERTHSHIRE. For the Education of Young Ladies. 
Visitor—The LORD BIsHop of St. ANDREW'S. 
Principal—The Rev. A. LENDRUM, M.A. 

Lady Superintendent—Mrs. LENDRUM. 

Head Govreness—Miss WAITE. 

issistant Governess—Miss O'CONNOR. 

German and Music—FRAULEIN BENJAMIN. 
French—Mademoiselle BAYVEL. 
Singing and Theory of Music—Mr. HERBERT. 

Dancing Exercises and Deportment—Miss SMYTH. 
Physician—MATTH. B. GAIRDNER, Esq., M.D. 

This College has been established for the purpose of providing for 
young ladies a solid and polite education, together with the highest 
advantages in moral and religious training. There are no extras, 
everything being comprehended in a moderate fixed charge. 

The next Term commences on the 10th of January. 

For Prospectuses, containing terms, references, and other details, and 
for any further information oe apply to the Rev. A. LENDRUM, 
St. Margaret’ sc Me ge, Crieff, N.F 


PERTH CATHEDRAL 


SCHOOL. 
Visitor—The BIsnor of the DIOCESE. 
Rector—The R J. A. SELLAR, M.A. 
This School having been REMOVED into the 
modious Premises of STORMONT HOUSE, which have been purchased 
and fitted-up with the express view of affording, with increased 
facilities, to the Sons of Clergy and persons of moderate means, the 
advantages of a sound and religious Education—a LARGE ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS can be received into it after the Christmas 
Holidays. The School combines the preparation both for a Professional 
and Commercial Life. The House stands in a large inclosed Play- 
ground. Terms—Thirty Guineas per annum, including Medical 
Attendance. 
Apply to the Rev. the Rec ctor, Stormont How 





Perth. 





HEAP BOOKS.—20 per cent. Discount off all 
Books for Ready Money, at CHARLES HASELDEN'S, 
seller, Shaft ary Hous Wigme reet, Cavendish-squ are 


TEWSPAPERS.—The TIMES or POST 
yosted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter 
HERALD, 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 
20s.; TIMES (Second Edition), SUN, GLOBE, or STANDARD, 30s.; 
TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. 
prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
_Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 


ONE 


HU es" THOU BAND VOLUMES 
reulation a 
JESTERTON’S ENGLIS 3H and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, 


Hyde-park-c orner. Single Subscription, 
Guinea per Annum. Books can be exchanged daily. Libraries and 
the public 


uppiied with duplicate copies of new works from the 
library, at reduced prices. 
Pp 
a T . 
\ TESTER TON'S LIBRARY, 
PARK-CORNER. The newest books. 
One Guinea per Annum. Annuals for Christmas presents. 
A LL THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
£ Supplied, or Lent to Read, at 
WE STERTON'S Li ibrary, Hyde-park Corner. 





THE NEWEST WORKS ON ALL TEREST, _ 


HYDE- 


TOPICS OF IN’ 
rocurable at 


A UT HORS and AMATEURS should procure | 


“Sketch of the System of Publishing on Commission, 
had gratis, on application, or by post, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
PAMILIES, BOOK SOCIETIES, LITERARY 

INSTITUTIONS, PROVINCIAL ATHENUMS, AND 
COUNTRY LIBRARI ANS supplied on the most liberal terms with 
all the New orks for perusal by a small Annual Subscription to 
CHURTON'sS LIBRARY, Cavendish-square 


to be 


for one stamp, of CHURTON 


26, Holles-street, 








FOR OFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, 
TRAVELLERS’ AND HOUSEHOLD PROTECTION. 

ya) N . rr ‘ 
OLT’S PATENT REVOLVERS. 
} Approved of by H.M. Hon. Board of Ordnance, and the most 
distinguished Naval and Military Authorities throughout the world. The 
PECULIAR EXCELLENCIES of COLT’S WEAPON are the lever ramrod 
(doing away with the need of cartridge, wadding, or patch), hermeti- 
cally sealing and secuting the charge, safety of carriage, simplicity, 
durability in long and hard usage, ac uracy in shooting, celerity of 
fire, force of po-ietration, position and shape of the nipples, nicety of 

balance, &c. Five different sizes. A list of prices furnished. 
*,* Order of any respectable Gun-dealer, or of the Inventor and 

Manufacturer SAMUEL COLT, 1, Spring-gardens, London, 


WARWICKSHIRE, in MADAME BERARD'S Maison | 


the Rev. | 
Head Master of | 


YAL | 


Nothing | 


GRAMMAR 


new and very com- | 


300k- | 


Answers required, and orders must be | 


One | 


Subscriptions, from | 


- y ~ ° ¢ 
| POLKA des GUIDES Price 2s., free for 
stamps. “The admirable performance of this celebrated band 
| is a guarantee for the excellence of the pieces in their repertoire. This 
is a charming polka."—Musical Journal. “A really good polka." — 
World. 
JEWELL and LETCHFORD, » 17, Soho-square 


‘HE ANGEL'S VISIT; New Ballad. 

free for stamps.—“ This ballad’ wing be compared 
| gem exquisitely set by an experienced artist. N 
recommend it to notice?”"—Lady's Magazine. 
ballad.”—Review. “ Beautiful, 
Guardian, 


Price 2s., 
to a beautiful 
y more to 
C charming 
both as regards poetry and music.”"— 


JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, 


HRISTMAS PARTIES.— Advice 

subject set forth in a COMIC BALLAD, 

sung by Miss Poole with great éclat ; 

by Glover, the successful composer of “ 
and other popular songs. 

JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. Price 


N EW MUSICAL GAME for CHRIS 
a —THE THEORY OF CONCORDS—beautifully illustrated, 
price 2s. 6d., free for stamps. This amusing and instructive game is 
| highly recommended by Sir Henry Bishop, Sir George Smart, and all 
the leading members of the musical profession. 
JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square, Music Publishers and 
Pianoforte Manufacturers. 


NSTRUCTIONS in the Art of SINGING after 
the Methods of the best Italian Masters, written and arranged by 

W. MAYNARD. Third Edition, price 5s. 
_ CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 2 


Soho-square. 


on this 
entitled 

ritten by B Ne 
The Cavalier, 


2s. free for stamps. 


TMAS. 


egent-street. 


Thillon at 
Price 2s. Illus- 
rhe Old Friends at 





M2 NIE, sung by Madame Anna 

| M. Jullien's Concerts with the greatest success 

| trated with a Portrait of Madame Thillon; also, ‘ 

| Home,” sung by Madame Thillon. Price 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, R 


ULLIEN’S MOLDAVIAN SCHOTTISCHE, 
e rformed at his Concerts with the greatest success, and nightly 
| encored, price 3s. ; also, the Katty-did Polka, price 3s.; the Adieu Waltz, 


2s.; American Quadrille, 3s.; and the whole of the pieces performed at 
Drury-lane. 


gent-street. 


214, Re gent-street. ae 


TULLIE N’S ALBUM for 185 55 is now ready, 
;e@ beautifully Illuminated by: Brandard, and containing an e ntirely 
new picture in oil colours by Baxter, 120 pages of instrumental and 
vocal music, includ!ng ad most popular composit by Angelina, 
H. Leslie, G. Linley, 8. W. Waley, Keenig, Jullien, &c., price 18s., in 
elegantly embossed French cases. 
| JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


ULLIEN and CO.’ MUSICAL 
@) PRESENTATION and CIRCULATING LIBRARY « oo -- 
Subscribers to this Library are presented with 3/. 3s. worth of Music 
every year. 

Prospectuses forwarde ed on application to JULLIEN and Co. 

, Re nt-street 

V ISS DOLBY’S NEW SONGS.- 
a Me Sing to Thee;” and “I do not ask a Bright or 
posed by HENRY LESLIE, and sung with the greatest su 


Dolby. Price 2s. each, postage free. 
London: JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


NGLAND and FRANCE: a New Patriotic 
yy SONG. By LOUISE CHRISTINE. Price 2s. postage free. 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street 


W™. Lo LOVELL P HILLIPS'S N IEW SK ONGS: 


As if You didn’t Know,” so successfully sung by Miss Poole 
| with unbounded a price 2s,; and “Softly Falls the Dew,’ 


sung by Mr. Lockey—2s. 
ADDISON § 
\ 7M. STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
ca ba oaplgh ma? -His Six Songs, 
| pianoforte, price 5s. ; Capric e in A minor, No. 
| works as per cat mrah Bis 
ADDISON ‘and HOLLIER, 210, 





210, Regent-stre 


L ATEST 
anged for the 
Also all his 


Op. 23, a 
3, Op. 28, 2s. 
Regent-street 
( 1 EO. OSBORNE’S BEAUTIES of SCOTTISH 
MELODY.—No. 1. Scots Wha Hae; No. 2. March of the Came- 
ron Me mn; No.3. Jock o' Hazledean; No. 4. Auld Lang Syne; No. 5. 
Roy's Wife; No. 6. Comin Thro the Rye, price 2s. each 
These beautiful melodies have been arranged by Mr. OSBORNE in 4& 
style equal to the best productions of his pen, simp le, yet most elegant ; 
they will alike charm the young student and the ace nplis a dun nnist. 
Cc AMPBELL, RANSFORD, and Co., 53, New Bond-str 


TEW MUSIC i, Ss of Chnieiban 
a England : Song by the ; Music by 
Hine ; Inscribed to Miss Nightingale, Alma 
| Alexander, Music by Hine, 2s. The Battle Prayer, byt 
Godfrey, 2s. 6d, Sebastopol March, by Reyloff, 2s. Al 
Glover, 2s.; Triple Union March, by Reyloff The 
tasia, by Reyloff, 4s.—All post-free, at marked prices. 


CHARLES JEFFERYS, 21, Soho-square. , ‘ 
‘THE BEST PRESENTS IN MUSIC.— 
Messrs. 
complete OPERAS for Pianoforte 


BOOSEY and S¢ ’ New Editions of the following 
» (without words), most beauti- 
fully engraved and printed, and bound in embossed green cloth, orna- 
mental lettering in gold and gilt edges 
NORMA, 5s.; SONNAMBULA, 5s.; LUCREZIA 
| BORGIA, 5s.; FILLE DU REGIMENT, 5s.; DON JUAN, 68. 
FRA DIAVOLO, 6s.; LUCIA di LAMMERMOOR, 


6s.; HUGUENOTS, 9s. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles street 


TO. XXI. of the COURIER and CHURC H 

4 REFORM GAZETTE is just publisl Dy ag stamped ; 

contains—Church Keform—Archdeacon Den the Court of 

Queen's Bench—Canon Stowell on the War—The Clerical Journal and 

Dr. Robinson—Ministers the real Authors of the Slaughtered at Inker- 

man—Review of Home Affairs—Green of Ghost-green—A True Tale, by 

the Rev. Jacob Armytage—Eustace Mervyn, a Tale of the ¢ hurch of 

| the Last Ce ntury— Handbook for Curates and Cougregations—Impor- 
tant Ecclesiastical Trials—Latest News—Correspondence, &c. 

London: Hope and Co., 16, Great M nugeh-street. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS.—NEW PUBLISHING 
ARRANGEMENTS 
| OPE and CO., PUBLISHERS, 16, 
Marlborough-street, London, have resolved to Charrd 
mission for Publishing Works Printed by them until feesAr 
been refunded his original outlay. nuld also rstate € 
Print in the first style GREATLY UNDE > USUAL UI 
while their Publishing arrangements en them te~pr 
| interests of all Works entrusted to their char E stingets ne 
particular furnishec gratuitously in course of post. € 
i-stre@t. 


ong 3 


Re v N s 
1a March, by 
Battle Fan- 





Hore and Co, 16, Great Mariboroug 
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VICAR OF WAKEFIELD: 
2 Tale 

By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFT FOR 
I ed Coloured Ilustr ANDREWS. 
ind in cloth, gilt edges, pri se 15s 
P LANTS, and FLOWERS : 
Uses, and Influences. By Mrs. R. LEE, 
Wanderers,” &c. 
eauty.”—Art Journal. 
a botanical work, and exquisite 
r table.”—Britannia 


GairritH, St. Paul’s-churchyard 

NEW ILLUSTRATED 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
GRANT AND GRIFFITH. 
VAGGOTS for the FIRESIDE ; or, 


Tales of Factand Fancy. By PETER PARLEY. With 
finted Illustrations. Square feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


Elegant 
T® EES, 
their Beaut s 
Author of * The i an 
“As f interest as 


} 


GRANT 


Twelve 
wee SDS by the WAYSIDE ; or, the 
hildren and the Flowers. By EMILY AYTON. 
W Ln istrat by H. Anelay. Small 4to. price 3s. 6d. 
THE DIS ON r EN’ FED CHILDREN 
ind H t ve! CURED. By MARY and 
I Illustrations by Hablot K. 
. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt 


SETTLERS ; 
By Mrs. R. LEE, 


W Mlustratio 


ELIZAB! ri 
Browne (Phiz 
JLAYING at 


HOUSI 


or, the 
Author of “* The 
1 is by J. Gilbert. 
ice 2s. 6d. clot !. coloured, gilt edges 
JACTURE F AB LE S. By the Author 
f “Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches,” “ The 
s Chicke ‘ With Sixteen large Colours - 
lfred Crowquill. 4to. price 2s. 6d. 
E REMARKABLE HISTORY OF 
Dee HOU’ SE THAT JACK BUILT. 
1 and magnifi tly Illuminated 
OF AG NIUS (IL G. ‘eae: Coloured 
in Gold and Colours, Price 2s. 
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by Whit- 
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A Book for every one who wishes to be 
a Amazed, or Instructed. 
On Monday, will be published, in London and New York, by 
Inte mal arrangement, in one thick feap. volume, with 
| TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, price Haif- a-Crown, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
MR. P. T. BARNUM, 


The Great American Showman. 

In which the Author relates his early History as Clerk, Mer- 
chant, and Editor. Together with every Detail of his various 
Enterprises, with Rules for Business and making a Fortune. 

*,* The Publishers, in announcing the English Edition of | 
this extraordinary book, beg to state that this arrangement 
with the Author permits them to publish it at a price to 
place it within the reach of every one. 


= +> ~ 


TALE FOR CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


on the 


— 
NEW 
On Monday, simultaneously throughout the Country, 
15th of December, feap., ornamental binding, 

price Half-a-Crown. 


THE MAN OF MANY FRIENDS; 
Or, My Brother’s Fortunes. 
A Tale by an Old Author. 
vw GEORGE CRUIKSHANK., 


With an Illustratio 


—_ ~<>-— ~ 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SEASON BOOKS. 
Now ready, 
THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

ustrated with Thirty- hive sxant sitely-executed Engravings onW oed 

by permission from ie rs by ( Ww Cope, Creswick, 

grave, T. Webster, J. lorsley, C. Stonehouse, F. Taylor, and 
Me ae of the Etching Club. 

li 


. Townsend Crown 8vo. cloth 


78. 6d. ; moro’ 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

Richly lilustrated with Fifty Engravings from Drawings by G. 

THOMAS, and printed i Small 4to., handsomely 

bound in cloth extra, 10s. 6d. : 


n a very superior styk 


AWN ELEGY WRITTEN IN A 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


By THOMAS GRAY. 
by BIRKET FOSTER, GEORGE THOM 


yday, One Guivea. 


Mrs. STOWE’S SUNNY MEMORIES 
OF FOREIGN LANLS. 


Edition 


with Sixty Illustrations, 
extra, 12s, 


Author's best post 8vo. morocco 


= BOOE: penipreameneneiapient POEMS. 


the most popular P< s in the English 
lus strate ad by yward f Er 1Vv- 
1 Ie ws, G son, 


NEW JUVEN ILE WORKS 


MARY HOWITT’S 
PEOT URES FOR THE YOUNG. 


1 S hel 
und bol 


by MARY HOWITT 


THE ICE KING 
AND THE SWEE aT SOUTH WIND. 


AT r Chik 
With Fight Mlustrations. Second Editio yp Pomengpe 


LITTLE SUSIE. 


or the 


AFRAGA; 


sife and Love in Norw 
Translated from tl 


2 1 Lapland Tal 
! an. of FHEODORE MUGGEI 


IDA MAY: 


f Things Actual and Possibl 
I y n u I And in a few a will be 
published, 
An Illustrated Edition, from designs by ALFRED 
CRowQUILL. 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, 


English and American Booksellers and Publishers. ! 


| WILLIAM P. 


| General Sir 


Street 
BESSETY 


| paten 


Third Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 
NDIAN MISGOVERNMENT. 
Lieut.-General Sir CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, 
Second Edition. Price 2s. 
| WE C-LLINGTON and NAPIER: 


Supplement to the above. By Lieut.-General § 


NAPIER, K.C.B. and Captain RATHBORN} 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, price 12s 
oe ADMINISTRATION of SCINDE; 


und the Campaign in the Cutchee Hills. By “fin 
CHARLES JAMES NAPIER 


Price 3s. 
1 byenorns [’S SERMON on the MOUNT 
/ verfect System of Ethical Philosophy. By NATHA. 
| NIE L OGL E. 
Price 2s. 6d, 


THE LOST CHILD: a Tale of London 
eets; and other r Stories for Children. sy Mrs, 
Tl’, Authoress of ‘The Black Princess,” &c. 


Two Vols. Price 18s. 


| (JASTELLAMONTE ; an Italian Auto- 
S 


biography. By ‘‘ MARIOTTI.” 


New and Cheaper Edition. Price 


QP ENCER’S CROSS M ANOR HOU ine 


a Tale for Young People. By the Author of ‘Belgray 
‘“‘ Temptation,”’ &c. 


Price ls. Fourth Edition. 
Feeyed MORGAN’S LETTER to 
CARDINAL WISEMAN, on ST. PETER’S CHAIR. 
Priee 1s. With Four Illustrations, 
THE LEGEND of ST. PETER’S 
CHAIR. By ANTHONY RICH, B.A. 


Third Edition. Price Is. 6d. 


Pp YPISH PRACTICES at ST. PAUL'S, 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE. By CHARLES WESTERTON 
Churchwarden, 


Now Price 6d. 


| | ((HURCHW. ARDE N WESTERTON’S 


/ REPLY to the ADJUDICATION of the BISHOP OI 
LONDON on the above. 
CHARLES WesTERTON, Hyde-park-corner ; 
MARSHALL, and Co, 


SIMPKIN, 


“DARTON AND Cos 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Especially Adapted for Christmas and the 
New Year. 


”~ 
_ 


ETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL for 

1855, with nearly 100 Illustrations by the most popula 

Artists of the day, Title and F rontispic sce, in Oil Colours, by 
Baxter's patent process. Price 5s, 


YE Ln R PARLEY’S PRESENT | for 
soys and Girls, with numerous Coioured Plates ar 
«1 Wrapper, by LUKE LIMNER. Price 5s. 


b heaps BOY’S oo of GEOLOGY, 
or Fossil Spirit, by Dr. MILL ; with Fifty appropriat 
Vignettes and Two St el Engravings. Price 4s. 6d. 


ee HOLIDAY SCRAP- 
BOOK, Complete; with nearly 100 Illustrations 
1 in Oil Colours from Designs by Absolon, Gilbert 
and the st popular Artists of 

, Strongly half-bound and interleaved. 


BOOK, 





Iiiumi 


Wei ir, Rah gape 
Price 6s. 6d. 


“Alo as an INDESTRUCTIBLE 
id. 


ictible Book published, as t 
water without destroying t 


t Indestri 
Ss May > cleaned with 


brilliancy of the colours, &c 


Does, CHILDREN’S 
TURES, in a Folio Volume, half-bound 
pper in Colours UKE LIMNER. Pi 
is 6d. ¢ ok yured; and 12s. mounted on ch 
Th id of t e have been called f 
arts in at w months 


“NEW VOLU UME of N —~ Ra Al 
HISTORY, wi ly 100 Illustrations 


anil i cl rold back, &e. 


PIC- 


th, x ith g 
Nearly ready. 
A NEW SUNDAY BOOK FOR 
THE CHILDR LE N of 

By the Author of 

Illustrated by eminent 
Rev. T. WILSON. Upwart 


vorks have been purchased 


sh yrt space of time. 
3E R RIE S and BLOSSOMS. <A New 
tr, with Iluminated 


Volume of Poems for the Young 
id and Front ispiece, &c., &e., in Oil Colours by Mordan’s 
t process. 


THE YOUNG. 
SCRIPTURI 
‘Chickseed without Chickw 
Artists, with Preface, &c., by t 
ds of Half a Millic n of thi 
by the public in a 


| ia CHILD’S GARDEN (Kind r 
Garten), with Numerous Illustrations from Original 
Designs; containing the Modern System of Educati on i 
Infants. 


DarRTON and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 
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BOO K §8. | enhanc sntiniggai on TLLU: STR ATE D SEASON BOOKS. 
[HE best place to BUY BOOKS is SFUDIES FROM NATURE. | 


PATERNOSTER-ROW; and at the Retail Establish- By Dr. HERMANN MASSIUS. 
ment, No. 62, Eight doors from Cheapside, you may procure r oP TARLES -_ | I. 
any work that isto be had at a moment's notice. A very ranslated by CHARLES BONER, 
large assortment of the most popular Works for the Young, } Author of *‘Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria.” THE REPUBLICAN COURT = 
including the New Books just published. Beautifully illus With Illustrations by E. H rTeinaic } , 
trated Editions of the Poets and Standard Works in elegant ith Illustrations by E. Hasse, of Leipsic. — 
Presentation Bindings, Bibles, Prayers, and Church Services | On the Ath. 
in great variety. } | 
BENJAMIN L. GREEN, 62, Paternoster-row, London. | A Cheap Edition, price 2s., With twenty-one 


a ———_—-——- | engraved fr ym§ al Picture 
a Py y RU TH: A ctp-iliraaam GAINSBOROUGH, Srvuart, ‘TRUMBL 
WELV E large E NG R AV IN NGS, from . contemporary painters. 
original designs by ANSDELL, HARRISON WEIR, By the Author of “ Mary ! ae One volume, 4to. elega 
NT LELCH, HABLOT BROWNE, and others, will be contained in : 2/. 12s. 6d.; antique moroce¢ 
7 “Theot ject of th 
THA. THE to admirers of 


rhs Lp) Saat ie aol | es ans 7 
SPORTSMAN’S ALMANACK, wor OUSE 6 r RABY; | cmpeues rostons 


ministration. iong th Pi 
n tl 4 $ 4 stk Mites a rt 

and Country Gentleman’s Calendar for 1855 ; Or, Our Lady of Darkness. part by London Artists, are 
which will be given with the first number for the new year, Mrs nerd Mrs Hami ton, Mrs 
January 6, of THE FIELD, the COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S nian eg rn nage 
NEWSPAPER. on: CHAPMAN : 93. Piccadilly Se Mala CEREAL Wena eo 

Orders should be forwarded immediately to Tae Freip 5 CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Pic mailly. ter of Mire. Wages : ee 
Office, 408, Strand. A copy will be sent to any person in- cote 
closing six postage-stamps. 

NoTe.—A few Advertisements will be received in the 
SporTSMAN’s ALMANACK, of which ten thonsand copies will THE GIFT BOOK 
ay shh pn t 1 uU ; 
be circulated. They must be sent to the Office by the 24th TH! I B K Kl 


inst. at latest. aN was A WINTER WREATH 


alte on ee SUMMER FLOWERS. 
“ELEGANT GIFT- BOOKS. . " - PER’ a arek iedeaaiee 


New Edition, imp. 8vo. enamelled boards, or cloth, gilt e PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. } D s me y (Chawoxt, er ; . 


price 2ls.; morocco, elegant, 12. lls. 6. ILLUSTRATED. a r on, GUE edges, price 


HE SALAMANDRINE; or, L It. 


The Designs by 
and Immortality. By CHARLES MACKAY, LL " . ‘ Tinie ‘ 
‘The Salamandrine '—full of simple beauty of though . ‘ope, R John Gilbert CHICORA, and other REC GIONS 
“ happy turn of fluent versification—at once attracts the Fred. R oregill, A.R.A. Tames Godwin. of the 
attention of all admirers of imaginative verse.”— Morning | John Tennicl William Harvey . “a ‘ — wine 
Chronicle. dward H. Corboul J.C. Hors! CONQUERORS and the CONQUERED. 
teorge Di , liam L. Leit 2 
HE LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. | Feward Duncar Joseph Severn By Mrs. MARY H. EASTMA 
Beautifully Mlustrated with Fifty Plates, in the highest DIELS POSEE Walter Severn. 
style. Cloth, gilt, price 12s. ; morocco, 21s The Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by Henry Noegr 
IiUMPHREYS 
QUNEVER and its PALACES. The per 
Discoveries of Botta and Layard applied to the eluci . , , . 9 
dation of Holy \ rit. Cloth, silt, 7 aie 00, , elegant, 12 ondon: THomas Harcrarp, Piccadilly; and of any 


, Booksellers. 
HE THREE COLONIES of 
AUSTRALIA. Cloth, gilt, 6s.; morocco, elegant, 12s 
N ILLUSTRATED LIFE of FIELD- Just published, cloth boards, price 2s., 
MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 2 yolsy 8vo. LLUSTRATED LONDON NI 


Cloth, gilt, 12s.; morocco, elegant, 12. 4s. POLITICAL SKETCHES: The year 1855 bids f 


x rp <7. + > . J ind ev mitt l of 
HE THREE PRE SIDE NC ig S of Twelve Chapters on the Struggles of the Age. | 1955 will be issued th 
INDIA. Profusely illustrated. 8y 6s. ; 7 CAR -ETSLAG ILLUSTRATED LONDO 
morocco, elegant, 12s, 3 is ; it D I 


AL GERIA: The Topogr: aphy and 














Or, American Society in the Days of 
Washington. 





don 
M 


ral George Clinton), &e 3 h 
the highest style of Art, and will | ) 
origin: val Amer rican Illustrated Volume ever 


8s 








tubs printed, and handsomely bount 


—___@-- — 


History, Political, Social, and Nat 
Africa. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. cloth, gilt, 6s.; u 
elegant, 12s. 


FFANDBOOE of we E and 


FOREGROUND PLANTS. € , 68; morocco, ele- Preparing f blicat wn 8vo., 
gant, 12s. 


OHN BARNETT’S New Edition of 
WADE’ ny ne eg le PIANOFORTI Demy 
Ato. neatly bound in cloth, with Engravings and Diagran 
Price 6s. 
HE ILLUSTRATED NEW 
TESTAMENT (Authorised Version); with upwards of 
120 Engravings, and « ellished by a novel ino 
Picture of t ly Land, and a View of Lows 


Rioters of the Hal ot Eeynt THE PHILOSOPHICAL nope : 
HE Pp. ARABLES of FRIEDRICH TERDERCIES. wed THE AGE. po py a Pct etmiarties 


ADOLPH KRUMMACHER, 1854, ONE THOUSAND ENGRA\ 
aan Parables, by the Author of jah th 7 bite,’ | Being Four L res deliv t igh and Glasgow ILLUSTRATED LONDON News 
ust be welcome to all 1 ers, inculeating, as they do, ir ; ’ adenine alae 
= 2 . ae ulated ft improve nis 
an alluring furm, the deepest truths of Christianity. by J. D +] 


C= sICIA and its ren ERNORS. | . 4% 


ments such 
: n ther departn 
4 Sneculative e on tl 
Cloth, gut, 6s morocco, elegant, of Religion,’ 


JNGLISH FORESTS sila FOREST 
4 TREES. Profus y illustrated. 8yvo. cloth, gilt, 6s. ; 
morocco, elegant, 12 


.. MIC ROSCOPE : _ its His tory, 
per Construction, and Applications, &c. 8yo. cloth, gilt, THEOBALD'S 
rice 6s. 


HE TICAL FARMER: BIBLE EXERCISES; 


copi us llustrated by Engravings of Pl \ 
Animals, a1 gricultural Implements, by Gakae i Waly, 
Linton, Hare, &c. & Scripture References for Schools and Families, 


NOLIDAY BOOK for CHRISTMAS 
and the NEW YEAR. 
This splendid book contains above Two Hundred : nd Fifty 
Engravings of the highest order. Folio, in cloth, gilt edges bis , : NEVO AB OFUCE 
*,* Catalogues may be had on application. ; oe Bias sandals ong i P Newsmen. 
; , = — The Iniustratep Lonpo 
ery Saturday, Stal 


LONDON: H. INGRAM AND Cop} 
Milford House, Milford-lane, Strand. i London: Roperr TuHEeeBALp, 26, Paternoster-row. OFFICE, 198, 
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In Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, price 6s.; gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


THE COMPOSITOR’S HANDBOOK: 


Designed as a Guide in the Composing Room. 


With the Practice as to Book, Job, Newspaper, Law, and Parliamentary Work; the London Scale of Prices, &c. 


London: Somers, MarsHAuu, and Co.; Stationers Hall-court; of the Author, T. Forp, 3, Devonshire- 
street, Holborn; and all Booksellers. 





NEW AND CHOICE WORKS. 


THE FOLLOWING LIST OF WORKS 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
Bi wR 4 v 
WILL SERVE TO INDICATE ITS CHARACTER: 

700 Copies. Grace Greenwood’s Tour in Europe. 
Waagen’s Treasures of Art in Britain. 
Parkyns’s Residence in Abyssinia. 
Kingsley’s Schools of Alexandria. 
Lloyd’s Adventures in Scandinavia. 
Magdalen Hepburn.—Arvon. 
Autobiography of B. R. Haydon. 300 Copies. 
Germany, 1760 to 1814. By Mrs. Austin. 
Forbes’s Travels in Norway. 
Van de Velde’s Syria and Palestine. 
Maurice’s Ecclesiastical History. 
Milner’s Shores of the Baltic. 
Heartsease ; or, the Brother's Wife. 900 Copies. 
Ancient and Modern Fish Tattle. 
De Saulcy’s Visit to the Dead Sea. 
Life of Marguerite D’Angouleme. 
Curzon’s Residence in Armenia. 
The Bungalow and the Tent. 
Life of Joseph John Gurney. 
Bremer's Impressions of America. 





Lord Carlisle’s Diary. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Common-place Book. 

Murchison’s Silurian System. 

Autobiography of William Jay. 

Oliphant’s Shores of the Black Sea. 700 Copies. 

The Quiet Heart. 500 Copies. 

Thackeray’s Christmas Book. 

An Englishwoman’s Impression of Russia. 

Leslie’s Handbook for Young Painters. 

The Old Chelsea Bun-house. 

Stanley’s Memorial of Canterbury. 

Howitt’s Australian Notebook. 

Peacock’s Life of Dr. Thomas Young. 

Women as they are.—Katharine Ashton. 

Lamartine’s Celebrated Characters. 

Hooker's Himalayan Journals. 

Atherton. By Miss Mitford. 

Giustinian’s Court of Henry VIII. 

Matthew Paxton.—More Worlds than One. 

Memorials of Mrs. Op.>. 

Ruskin’s Lectures on architecture. 400 Copies. 
Fresh Copies are added as freely as Subscribers may require them, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal 

New Works as they appear. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO es and upwards, according to the number of Volumes 
required, 


600 Copies. 





Book Societies and Literary Institutions, &c., supplied on liberal terms. 
*.* Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street, London. 





Now ready, 150 pp., 100 Woodcuts, and Ten Plates, price 5s. 


Furmtuce and Decoration: 


~ 
— 


Church 


A Manual of the Archswology, and a Guide to the Restoration, of the Interior 


Decoration and Furniture of Churches. 
Contents :— 
Reading-desk—Lettern—Pulpit—Pews. 


FORMING 


General Arrangement of Ancient Churches. 

Polychrome—Wall Paintings—Stained Glass. 

Communion Table—Chair Rails. 

Chancel Screens—Stalls. 

Wall-hangings—Door Curtains—Carpets and Mats— 
Altar-cloths— Embroidery. 


Clerical Vestments—Church Plate— Lighting of 
Churches. 

Tile Pavements. 

Monuments. 

Bier and Pall, &e. &e. &e. 

Republished from the Clerical Journal and Church and University Chronicle. With additional 

engravings and Plates. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A, 
Honorary Secretary of the Essex Archeological Society; Author of ‘The Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and 
Crosses ” published under the Sanction of the Central Committee of the Archeological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, &e. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
rung out of an acknowledged want. Mr. Cutts has searched both ancient and medizval 
nce to his subject had been set forth by authority, or received the sanction of general usage ; 
he has endeavoured, we think successfully, to apply the principles of revived Gothic to the internal deco- 
urniture of modern Gothic churches."—Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. 

ave been greatly interested in Mr. Cutts’s book; which is rich in curious information—historical, archeological, 

and artistic. The illustrations have a valve and interest of their own.”’—T7he Nonconformist. 
“Mr. Cutts is fully master of his subject, and his name is already known to a wide circle in connection with previous 
archeological researches. Scottish Churchmen—our brethren of the Episcopal communion excepted—have comparatively 
little concern with the subject-matter of the volume, from which, however, they may derive some valuable hints; but the 


} 


work is, nevertheless, well worthy of their perusal, as opening up a store of curious information, and giving them some 


“ This little book } 
history for what 


notion of the importance which has frequently been attached to the details connected with the internal arrangements of | 


= sanctuary, by those who adhere to the ecclesiastical arrangements of the Church of England.”—Church of Scotland 
MM aAgazZUre, 

“The treatise is fairly well done. Mr. Cutts is particularly strong as to the necessity of reviving polychrome, and often 
writes very sensibly on this subject."—The Ecclestologist. 

“We are glad to meet Mr. Cutts in the field of Ecclesivlogy, in which he is so intelligent and zealousa labourer. . . . 
For those who have not seen it, we may mention that his book discusses shortly, yet with an abundance of knowledge, all 
the leading subjects connected with the services and adornment of a church. . His manual might be consulted 
with advantage by the majority of those who have to do with the decoration of our churches and the direction of our 
services." —The Guardian. 

** An able essay.” — Spectator. 

The author writes from an evident love of, and full acquaintance with, the subject of which he treats. His readers will 
ind the essay full of entertaining matter. The author's researches have been prosecuted in a careful and painstaking 
manner: his work is very reasonable in regard to price; and is decidedly the best manual and summary of information 
hainbes ' oe Furniture and Decoration’ which has as yet fallen under our notice.’—Northern Standard 

-dinburgh). 

“It will be difficult to estimate too highly the usefulness of a book like the present, in which an Ecclesiologist of Mr. 
Cutts’s standing and well-known accomplishments gives us the benefit of his practical advice and sensible observa- 
tions. . . . . The work is very prettily illustrated, and will form as agreable and satisfactory a manual as we can 
imagine on the Internal Decoration of Churches.”—Essex Gazette. 


Copies may be obtained, postage free, direct from the Publisher, or by order of any Bookseller. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex street, Strand, London. 





MR. NEWBY 
WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH, 


In 3 vols. demy 8yo. with Portraits by R. J. Lang, Esq., A.R.A,, 


The Literary Life & Correspondence 


OF THE 


COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
Compiled and Edited by Dr. R. R. MADDEN, 


Author of “The Life of Savonarola,” “ Travels in the East, 
&e. &e, 

“The Life and Correspondence of a Lady remarkable for 
beauty, talents, and acquirements, in a high position, inti- 
mately acquainted with the most eminent men of her age in 
literature, art, and politics, possessing the confidence and 
strong regard of the greatest statesmen of her time, must 
possess more than ordinary interest.”—Morning Post. 

“We observe this work is now in course of publication ; 
and it is with no ordinary degree of pleasure that we find the 
task of its production has fallen to the lot of Dr. Madden, 
whose qualifications for its perfect execution wiil be readily 
recognised by all his contemporaries. We understand that 
the materials in his hands are sufficiently ample to insure a 
complete biography of Lady Blessington; and that they in- 
clude letters from almost every person celebrated in rank or 
literature during the last half-century."—Dublin Evening Post. 

*,* Letters and other documents of great importance 
having recently been sent to Dr. Madden, the publication of 
this work is unavoidably delayed till the early part of 
January. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


a een 


I. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Faithful Promiser." 
Just published, Third Edition, in 18mo. cloth extra, gilt 
edges, with Illustrations, price ls, 6d. 


The Great Journey: a Pilgrimage 
through the Valley of Tears, to Mount Zion, the City of 
the Living God. 


Il. 


By the same Author, 
In square 16mo. with appropriate Cover and Illustrations, 


price ls, 
The Story of Nineveh. Intended 
for the Young. 

III. 


Just published, neat cover, price 6d. ; or limp cloth, price 8d 


Abba Father: being Prayers and 
Hymns for Young Persons. By C. F. BUCHAN, D.D., 
Minister of Fordoun. 


IV. 
In 18mo. cloth, 2s.6d.; or cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s., 
with Illustrations, 

Tales for the Young. Containing The 
SIEGE of MAGDEBURG: a Tale of 1631. By Gustave 
Nieritz.—LIFE’S SUNBEAMS: or Songs, Birds, and 
Flowers. By Shekla Von Gumpert.—THE FOUNDLING; 
or, The School of Life. By Gustave Nieritz.—THE ERICK- 
SONS. By Frances Brown.—THE CLEVER BOY; or, 
Consider Another. By Frances Brown. 

¥. 

Just published, in fep. 8vo. cloth, with Mlustrations, price 

2s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

Treasury of Manners, 
and CEREMONIES, 


Customs, 


VI. 
In 18mo. with Illustrations, price 1s. each, 


The Siege of Magdeburg: a Tale 
of 1631.—LIFE'S SUNBEAMS. 
VIL. 

Tales of Youthful Genius— 

MUSICIANS. 

VIII. 
In fep. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt, 4s. 
The Battles of the Bible. 

CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 

“The ‘Clergyman’s Daughter’ has certainly executed 
her task in an engaging manner, and has evinced much tact 
in anticipating the objections and remarks likely to occur to 
the minds of young people. It isa good juvenile book.”— 
Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, 


By a 


IX, 
By the same Author. 
Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 4s. 


Chapters on the Shorter Catechism: 
A Tale for the Instruction of Youth, on the plan of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Stories on the Church Catechism. 


Edinburgh: Patron and Rritcuie, 3, South 
Hanover-street. London: Hamittox, ApaAMs, and 
Co., 33, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW WORKS. 


Jessie’s Memoirs of the Courtof 
ENGLAND UNDER the STUARTS. Vol. I. (complete in 
Three), beautifully printed and bound. Crown post 8vo. 
Illustration. 6s. 


Mrs. Young’s Our Camp in| 
TURKEY and the WAY TOIT. Post 8vo. 7s. 6a. 





Lord John Russell’s Memorials | 
and CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
Vol. ILI. (completein Four). 8vo. 14s, 


Women as they are. 
THEM. By the Author of “ Margaret, 
Home and its Victims.” Two Vols. 12s, 


The Druses of the Lebanon, 
with a Description of the Country, Character, and Domestic 
Habits of these extraordinary people. 8vo. 14s. 

(Zmme 


By ONE i‘ 


or Prejudice at 


diately.) | 


| 

} 

| 

| 

. | 

A Cheaper Edition of Mrs. | 

COLIN MACKENZIE'S LIFE in the MISSION, the CAMP, 

and the ZENANA. Two Vols, with Illustrations, 15s, | 

(On the 26th.) | 

| 

Aspen Court, and Who Lost| 
and WHO WON IT: a Tale of Our Own Time. By SHIR- 

LEY BROOKS, Author of “ Miss Violet and her Offers.” 

Three Vols. 31s. 6d. (Immediately.) 


Dr. Doran’s Habits and Men. | 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Professor Creasy’s History of 
the OTTOMAN TURKS, from the Foundation of their | 
Empire to the Present Time. Vol. I. (complete in Two). 


8vo. 14s. 
Bancroft’s of the 
Cheaper Edition. Three 


AMERICAN 
Vols. 3ls. 6d. 


| 
| 
| 


History 


REVOLUTION. 





tives of PASSAGES in the GREAT WAR with FRANCE 
from 1799--1810, With Maps and Plans, 15s. 


Lieut.-Gen. Bunbury’s Narrar 


dSvo. 


Fifteen 


Sixth Edition. 


Professor Creasy’s 
DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 
8vo. With Maps and Plans. 15s. | 

| 

. | 

Professor Creasy’s Rise and’! 
PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


The Ingoldsby Legends; or, 
MIRTH and MARVELS. Cheaper Edition. Three Vy ols. 
With Illustrations, 21s. 


Lady Louisa Tenison’s Castile 
and ANDALUSIA. Imperial 8vo. With nearly 50 Litho- | 
graphs. 21s. 


De Saulcy’s Discovery of the! 


SITES of SODOM and GOMORRHA. Two Vols. 8vo. 
Map. 30s. 


Lamartine’s Memoirs of Cele- 
— a New and Cheaper Edition. Two 
ols. 28, | 





} and the 


Rev. Mr. Forster’s One Primeval | 
LANGUAGE. I. Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai. | 
II. The Monuments of Egypt, and their Vestiges of Patri- | 
archal Traditions. III. The Monuments of Assyria, Baby- | 
lonia, and Persia. Three Vols, 8vo. With Forty-one Steei 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 63s. 


Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in | 
EUROPE. By GRACEGREENWOOD. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Sullivan’s Bungalow and the) 


TENT: A Shooting Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


Scott’s Black Sea, the Crimea, | 


and the BALTIC. Second E dition, Post @vo. 7s. € | 


Rev. Mr. Marsden’s History of | 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS from the EARLIEST 
AGES of CHRISTIANITY. Part &vw Y 38. 6d. | 


*,° This work to be completed in eight monthly parts. 


Mrs. Moodie’s 
SPECULATIONS. Post 8vo. 


Col. Mundy’s “Our Antipodes.” 


Cheaper Edition. 8vo. With Illustrations, 15s. 


Rev. J. E. Riddle’s History of 


the PAPACY. Two Vols. 8vo. 24s. 


| 


Matrimonial 


10s. 6a. 


Lonpon : RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





} at work during this Term ever 


Cowley S 


School, Cotvlev, ucar Orford. 


Number limited ti ee ied and foe Boarders. 


J. M. 
TERMS: TWENTY- 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 


y Tuesday 


tha 
afternoon, fro 
3 to half-past 4 o'clock. 

*,* Names can now be entered fi 


BENNETT, 
SEVEN POUNDS PER 


HEAD MASTER. 
ANNUM. 


t COWLEY SCHOOL may be seen 
m 3 to half-past 4 o'clock, and every Friday afternoon from 
yr admission at Christmas next. 





This day is } 


THE WAR ) 
NAVAL AND MILIT 


Contains Memoirs of General and Flag Officers—A Comple 
of H.M. Ships—Distribution of the Army and Mili 


With Fourteen 


London: H. G. CLARKE and Co., 2 


ublished, price 


ALMANACK 





1s.; post free, ls. 6d. 


YEAR- BOOK. 


ind Bl 


atches 


TARY 
tema ye gy—The I 


3 ack Sea Fleets—Station 
-Lord R aglan's Despa' 


Obituary, é 





polo 


2, Strand; and sold everywhere. 





Alety —ddlorks 


dust glublished. 


THACKERAY’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


THE ROSE AN 


With Fifty-eight Cuts by the Author. 


FOUR YEARS AT THE ( 


Being the DESPATCHES of SEBASTIAN GIUSTINI 


from the Italian by RAWDON BROWN. 


*‘ Nowhere is there so minute a picture of the English court 
intrigues and alliances of that time, as are comprised in this w 


“These despatches furnish valuable illustrations of English p< 


Ill. 


A MANUAL OF THE 


MERCANTILE 
GREAT BRITAIN 


D THE RING. 


P; ice 5s. 


OURT OF HENRY VIIL. 


AN, Venetian Ambassac lated 
2 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s. clo.h. 


from 1515 to 1519, 
ork.” —Press. 
ylitics at a critical period.” — Gi 


and so exact an account of the European 


be 


LAW OF 


& IRELAND. 


By LEONE LEVI, Esq., Author of “ The Commercial Law of the World.” S8vo. 12s. cloth 
“The work is sound, clear, and practical. It is a handbook fur law-chambers, offices, and counting-houses— requisite i 
most, and superfiuous in none.”—Athenwum, 
** An excellent manual of Mercantile Law."— Times. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, in crown 


BY THE 


SECOND EDITION. 


'BALDER. 


AUTHOR OF 


8yvo. price /s. id. cloth, 
] HE 


WITH PREFACE. 


ROMAN.” 





“In this poem we read a magnificent protest against the 
tendency of our age to materialism and positive philosophy 
apotheosis of mechanism and intellect. An age 
which everywhere manifests a blind atheistical deification of 
force and power. The age to which of all others that trum- 
pet-tongued text ‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ needs to be preached 
andsung. There are two hundred and eighty-three pages in 
this book, and not one but contains fine thoughts, magnifi- 
cent imagery, striking similies, or searching reflections. Of 
the wealth of thought revealed we can scarcely trust our- 
selves to speak, it is so great. We consider Balder to be the 
first and worthy part of a great poem —one of such a degree 
of greatness that it has scarce an equal in our century, and 
one that will take the public opinion some s to arrive at 
that greatness. To those who cannot see yurpose, we 
may say as the old chroniclers wrote of Shakspere—‘ Read 






| itagain and again, and if so be you do not understand it then, 


there is mi anifest ‘danger that you are not quick of compre- 
hension.”—Eclectic Review. 

Genius is so unmistakably present in every page of the 
strange book before us, that to give examples from one, 
without injustice to the others, we find to be beyond possibility 
in the limits of a magazine review. We cannot, however, 
resist 4 passing allusion to the absence of all melodrama in 
those scenes which nevertheless reach the very bounds of the 
dramatic, and to the instinctive avoidance of the horrible 
and attainment of the terrible, under circumstances of the 





Recently published, in j 


THE ROMAN 
ye pas OO UO 

“Should any one after the preceding extracts doubt | 
whether we have a new poet amongst us, we should almost 
despair of his conversion. But we should not abandon the 
attempt while we had such an argument in reserve as the | 
ensuing description of the Colosseum.’’—<Athenwum, 

“* How far the merit corresponds with the magnitude of the | 
work there may be some difference of opinion, but none as | 
to the genius and power of the author."—Literary Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


general facts infer a ¢ 
ly the t 


ich onl 
passages as the 


highest tragedy. These 
tion in the author, wh 
estimate ; and in such 

scene twenty-eight, and the »@os of 
scene twenty-four, he will recognise th 

truth of instinct in the calmest 1 
pastoral quiett > many-coloured lan 
Fraser's Magazine 


ue Crill¢ 





“In the poetic province such lesson is especially needed, s 
strong is the temptation to sacrifice every claim to that 
art, and to subordinate the higher mo 1 










lower esthetic one. The lesson to be trl 
grand theme for poetry, but only a cro 
hope to teach it. Let some large and 
the darker possibilities of his own be 
may be meetly handled. Some such de 
understanding by experience the pec 
high poetic temperament —knowing w 
sive tongues that ‘syllable men’s n 
wilderness of aspiration—looking steadily 
turning, the gloomy avenue of that ria mala vi 
have chosen—such an one could address h 
all of us, with happiest effect. Qualification 
enterprise so worthy, Mr. Yen lys unquestional 
to some such purpose he appears to have d 
the present poem, and, in our judgment, with signal sv 
— British Quarterly Review. 











oost 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


‘“BALDE R.’ 


“Any man might be proud to be the aut! 
which, if the first production of an author |! te 
is full of the richest promise; and at any 1 10ws that we 
have poets still among us, who, if they wou t take eque ‘al 
| pains with our older writers, are capable of achievements not 
any way inferior to theirs." —Guardian. 

“The hand that has struck this lyre is the hand of a 
|} master.”—Sun, 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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gnesers By WILLIAM COWPER. 


YHE 
| With upwards of Fif tty Engravings on from 
awit BrrKET Foster. Small 4to. -gantly 


saat 3 in cl oth gilt. 


wood, 


18s. ele 


a. 
i FOOTSTEPS 
being a Life of Apostle, 
Faithful Promiser,” 
5s. cloth. 


. mn 
of ST. 
designed for Y« By 

&. Wi re many 


f the 
the Author of “The 


Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


Ill. 


NE ENINGS with 

the Gosy 
ions by GILBERT from Ev 
oured, 5s. 


my Calaens 

" el Story With Twelve 
ents in the Life of our 

clo Ul i. 


ynversations on 
large pati 
Lord. Plain, 3s. 6d.; col 


G LD 


IV. 


TION of 1848. Crow cloth 


n dvVO. 08. 


being a 
By the Aut! 
», 8d. sewed ; ls. th. 


i MIND of JE SU S: Sequel 


32m 


VI. 


SHORT HISTORY of the WAL-| 


DE NSIAN CHURCH in the VALLE vray IEDMONT, 


Earhest Period to a By JANE 


Lot ISA WILLIAMS, Author of “ Chi Hon,” “ke With a 
Preface by the Rev. Dr. GILLy. Cr wn 8vo. loth 


58. C 


VII. 


 g ns R OV ING BEE; or, a Peep into | 


Autl or of 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


ves. By the ‘Quicksands on 
Fcap. 


VIII. 


DYNAMICAL THEORY 
MATION of the EARTH, based on the assumption 
<n rotation during the whole og teen “The 
Begit ng By a TUCKER ITCHIE. Se- 


RVC 


Pvc 


LX. 
| ass E LSIOR : Helps to Progress 


, and Literature. Vol. II. with 
} 


in 
many 


Ti} 
A 


pREC oe 


MEMOIR of the 

FRANCIS WALKER, M.A., 
With a Selection from his Cc 
By the Rev. THOMAS PYNE, 


Crown $yo. 7s. 6d. clotl 


Ri ae LIN. Ee Devotions 
Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 


XI. 

REV. 
Curate of Pu 

idence 


rresp 


MLA 


XII. 


to MAKE the BEST 
WORLDS? By the Rev. THOMAS BINNEY. 


rhirty-fifth Thousand, Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed; 2s. 6d 


[s IT POSSIBLE 


f BOTH 


XIII. 


ME MOTE of the REV. J. J. 

tECHT, late Missionary of the Church Mis- 
ty in Bengal. Compiled by his Widow from 
and Letters, with a Preface by the Rey. HL 
cond Edition. Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d, 


XIV. 


and REMAINS of 
REV. J. HARINGTON EVANS, M.A. By the 
OYCE EVANS. A new and Cheaper Edition 


7s. 6d. cloth 


MEMOIR 
Rev. 


Crown 


XV. 


(XHR RISTIANITY in 


Historical Sketch of the 
Church, with some Account of their 
By the ] I % O. DWIGHT, 


TURKEY : being 
Armenian Race 
Doctrines, Rites, &c 
Constantinople. cnen 


XVI. 
EXAMINATION of 


“ICAL ESSAYS of Mr. 


4SH,D.D. Crown 8vo 


the THEO- 
MAURICE. 


CAND 


XVII. 
(pRISIN: AL REFLECTIONS 
D — RSA Sarg 


and | 
REMARKS; chiefly on Theo 
E. GORDON, Esq. Feap. 8ro. 


AMES Nisbet and Co., Berners-strect. 


PAUL: 


RMANY during the INSURREC- | 


of the | 


ROBERT | 


the | 


” | VIVIA. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


TURKEY: its HISTORY and PROGRESS: 
| from the Journals of Sir JAMES PORTER, Fifteen Years 
| Ambassador at Constantinople ; 

time, by his grandson, Sir GEOR GE LARPENT, Bart., &. 

2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 30s. 
| TROPICAL SKETCHES; or 
cences of an Indian Journalist. By wv. KNIGHTON, M.A., 
| Author of ‘ Forest Life in Ceylon.” 2 vols. 2ls. 
|HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. Revised by the 
Editor of “* Revelations of Siberia.” 2 vols. 21s. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
of GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the 
| Army of Candahar. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


7 HE 


|THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; or, | ¢ 


Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes, from Courts of Justice. 
Second Series. By PETER BURKE, Esq., Barrister. 


2 vols. 21s. 


| PAINTING & CELEBRATED PAINTERS | 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. JERVIS. 


2vols. 2lis. 

THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D’AN- 
GOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE By Miss FREER, 
2 vols. with Por traits, 21s. 

|THE AMERICANS AT HOME; or, Bye- 
ways, Backwoods, and Prairies. Edited by the Author of 

Sam Slick.” 3 vols. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS. 


By Miss PARDOE. 3 vols. 


Edited by Lady 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of AUSTRALIAN | 


LIFE. By Mrs. CLACY. 2 vols. 21s 


->- -- 

CHEAP EDITIONS, 
LITERARY CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 

| PUBLISHED FOR HENRY 
BY HIS SUCCESSORS, HURST & BLACKETT. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. With Portraits of every 
Queen. 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


PEPYS’S DIARY AND CORRESPON- 
DENCI New and Cheap Edition, comprising all the 
recent Notes and Emendations. Uniform with ‘ ‘ Evelyn's 
Di iry.”’ 4 vols. post 8vo., with Portraits, 6s. each. 


COLBURN, 


| MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND | 


TERS with Portraits, 3s. each. 


EVELYN'S DIARY AND CORRESPON- 


t vols. 6s. each. 


THE QUEENS BEFORE the CONQUEST. 


By Mrs. MATTHEW HALL. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 


7 vols., 


ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
Portraits, 10s, 6d. each. 
THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. 1 vol. 


68. 


HISTORIC SCENES. 


EVERETT GREEN. 5 


vols., 


LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS ON THE | 


HOLY LAND. Plates. 6s. 


ZOOLOGICAL » PECREATIONS. 


. J. BRODERIP, 


By 


_ > - 
HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 

THE NEW NOVELS. 
PUBLISHED BY HURST AND BLACKETT 


{SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN). 


TO BE 


| HERBERT LAKE. By the Author of “ Anne 
Dysart.’ 


THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 
OAKLEIGH MASCOTT, By L. HOWE 
/THE CURATE OF OVERTON. 


_MAGDALEN HEPBURN. By 


et Maitland. 


‘A PHYSICIAN'S TALE. 
By Mrs. ELPHINSTONE 


the Author 


DAL- 
RYMPLE. 


MATTHEW PAXTON. 


Author of ‘** John Drayton. 


| THE VILLAGE MILLIONAIRE. 


thor of “ The Fortunes of Woman.’ 


Edited by the 


3y the 
Ri 


Iso, just ready, in 3 vols. 


or, The New , Existence ; 
By A CLERGY) 


ANTIPODES ; 


of Real L ife. 


i Tale 


| 
| HURST AND BLACKETT | 
| | 


| FRANCE. 
| by the Rev. FRANCIS WELLS. 


continued to the present | 


Reminis- | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INHABITANTS, 


Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


I. 
DESSA and _ its 


By an English Prisoner in Russia. 


Il. 
HE FORMATION and PROGRESS 
of the ‘“‘TIERS ETAT,” or THIRD ESTATE, in 
sy AUGUSTIN THIERRY, Author of “ History 
Translated from the French 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


lL 
[THE HISTORY of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY of MUSIC. Compiled from Authentic 
Sources. By the Rev. W. W. CAZALET, M.A. 1 vol. 8yo. 


of the Norman Conquest,” &c. 


| 10s. 6d. 


|LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF) 


fifteen Illustrations, | 


By Agnes Strickland. | 


3y Mrs. GREY. | 


Iv. 

\ R. MAC FARLANE’S “ KISMET’; 

} 4 or, the Doom of Turkey. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Vv. 

Ti x \pr 1 r are ’ 
| QCIEN TIFIC CERTAINTIES of 
PLANETARY LIFE; or, Neptune’s Light as great as 
Ours. With some hitherto unconsidered facts connected 
with the Residence of Moral Agents in the Worlds that sur- 
round the Stars. By T. C. SIMON, Author of ‘* The Mission 

and Martyrdom of St. Peter,” &c. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 


VI. 
| [HE ISLAND EMPIRE; or, the 
Scenes of the First Exile of Napoleon L: together with 
a Narrative of his Residence at Elba, taken from Local In- 
formation, the Dispatches of the British Resident, and other 
| authentic sources. By the Author of “ Blondelle.” 1 vol 
8yvo. with Illustrations. (Jn a few days.) 


London: Tuomas Boswortu, 215, Regent-street. 
? o 


—__+—_—— 
‘BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND THE 
DRAWING-ROOM TABLE. 


ie 
FINE ARTS: their Nature and 
Relations. By M. GUIZOT. With Fourteen Mlustra- 
tions by ScuarF. Second Edition, medium 8vo. handsomely 
bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 20s. 
A work of exquisite judgment and consummate learn- 
ing.” —Chronicle. 


| Il. 
KF EATHERED FAVOURITES. 
Twelve Coloured Pictures of British Birds, from Draw- 
ings by JOSEPH WOLF. Small 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
| 18s. ; or morocco extra, 28s. 
‘Graceful in design, accurate and beautiful in drawing 
and colour.” —Jforning Post. 


Ill. 

THE POETS of the WOODS. Twelve 
Pictures of English Song Birds, executed in Colours 
| from Drawings by JOSEPH WOLF. With Poetical De- 
scriptions selected from the best authors, Small 4to. cloth 
extra, 15s.; or morocco extra, 
| ‘Gracefully planned and tastefully executed.”— Atheneum 
‘Delightful to look at, more delightful to read,”— 

Chronicle, 


WE POETRY r of C TIRIST IAN ART. 


Translated from the French of A. F. RIO. Post 8vo. 

With Frontispiece by SCHARF. Price 9s. cloth; or 15s. 
morocco extra. 

| ** Perhaps the most delightful book 

| Christian Art that exists.”—Rambler. 

Tuomas Bosworrn, 215, Regent-street. 


YHE 


258. 


on early and medieval 


—~-->- 

NEW CHILDREN’S 
I. 

|THE WATER-LILY: a Tale. By 


HARRIET MYRTLE. With Twenty Illustrations by 
| HABLOT K. BROWNE. Imp. 16mo, handsomely bound in 
| ornamental cover, price 4s. 6d. 


II. 
(FRE THREE BOYS 
| & Written and illustrated by 
With Eight tinted Plates, price 
Pictures, 6s. Imp. l6mo. handsomely | 


cover. 
Ill. : 
jie BUTTERFLY’S BALL and the 
GRASSHOPPER’S FEAST. By THOMAS ROSCOI 
Illustrated with Seven Engravings by KENNY MEADOWS. 
Small 4to. in ornamental cover, ls. 
| IV. 
| Li AJE’S FIRST LESSONS in 
DRAWING—Simple Lines of Nature. By a LADY 
PHILIP DELAMOTTE 


BOOKS 


: a Child’s Story. 
JANE ELEANOR HAY. 
4s. 67; or with coloured 
und in ornamental 


Illustrated with Forty Engravings by 


| In an ornamental binding, price 2s. 6d. 


A 


‘ 


V. 

YOUNG TRAVELLER’ 
JOURNAL of a TOUR in NORTH and SOUTH 
AMERICA, Second Edition. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
12mo. cloth gilt, 6s. 

“The young lady describes what she saw very prettily and 
distinctly. "—Atheneeum. 


VI. 
from the CLASSICS, adapted 
for vung People. By MARY and ELIZABE TH 
KIRBY Wit h Four Illustrations. 12mo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 
‘ A series of pretty stories prettily told."—A theneum. 


Tuomas BE dswortH, 215, Regent-street. 
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NEW LIBRARY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Price 6d. each. 
HE CRYSTAL PALACE: a complete and 
intelligible guide to the visitor, showing how it may be seen to 
the greatest advantage; accompanied with descriptions of all the 
courts, and a ground plan of the Palace, with explanations attache d 
to it. 
F rty-six numbers of this series of ori ginal works are now pub- 
lished 
¥ , 48, Paternoster-row. 


London: CRADOCK and C 


THE FOUR COLONIES of AU ST RALIA, 
their Geography, Climate, Agriculture, and Commerce: an ac- 
wery of the Gold Country, how Gold is obtained, and 

es of the discovery; with advice to Emigrants. Price 6d. 


count of the dis 

the consequcn 
Same series. 

London: Crapoc K and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 

TEW ZEALAND, ITS SIX COLONIES ; 

with the Canterbury Settlement fully described, &c., in the same 

rice 6d. 

London 


(THE BRITISH MUSEUM, in 


Guide to view the whole in one visit. 


CRADOCK and Co., 48, P aternoster-row. 


Five » Sections, 
In the same series. 
Price 6d. 
London: CRADOCK K and Co., 48, Paternoster-row 
| ONDON “LIFE AS IT IS: 
4 being a Hand-book to all the Attractions, Wonders, and Enjoy 
ments of the Great City, including the Tieatres, Operas, Casinos, Con- 
certs, Picture Galleries, Show-Houses of th Aristo racy, Museuins, 
Scientific Institutions, Hotels, Coffee-houses, Divans, Bazaars, &e. 
Price 64. 
A WEEK in LONDON; or, How 
Seven Days. Both in the same series. 6d. each. 
London: CRADOCK and Co., 48, Pate sTnoster-Trow. 


to View it in 


] ON DRE S E N 18 
4 Ou, la Métropole del'Emptre Britannique offerte aux regards 
us ses Etablissements Nationaux, &c.; with a New Map of Lon- 
vel principle, for the accommodation of Strangers from all 
6d. bound 

London: CRADOCK and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 


NEW MAP of LONDON. Constructed 


on a novel principle, expressly with reference to the accommo- 
dation of Strangers from all Nations : embracing a ready method of 
computing Distances, Cab Fares, finding the National Establishments, 
Public Buildings, &c. Price ls. in a case, coloured. 
sondon : CRADOCK and Co., 43, Paternoster-row. 


avect 
don onan 


Nations. Price 








SMITHFIELD CATTLE SH¢ 
TOUATT’S COMPL E TE 
Farmer's and Cattle-breeder’s Assistant : 
By WILLIAM YOUATT, Esq, V.S., Author of “ The 
attle,” “The Pig,” &c. Illustrated with numerous En- 
Large 8v0., price 18s., bound extra. 
London: CRADOCK and Co., 48, Paternoster- row. 


you ATT on the PIG: its 
Medical 


Management, Feeding, and 
ravings from living specimens, by 
1 
: It will be as widely sought aft ar, and be as popular, as the other 
lebrated productions of his pen Murk-lane Express 
ondon : CRADOCK and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 


CL ATER’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN 

FARRIER: with the Diseases of Dogs. The 30th Edition. By 

EDWARD MAYHEW, of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
5 mo. bound. 

ATER’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE 

Containing the Diseases and Cure of Oxen, Sheep, Swine, 

and Rabbits. The Ilth Edition. By the Same. Price 6s, 


History, “Breeds, 
Treatment; with fine 
HARVEY. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


i CRADOCK and Co. ; 
H Ww ASHBOURNE and Co. ; 
ROUTLEDGE and Co 


LONGMAN and Co.; SIMPKIN and 
HOULSTON and STONEMAN; and 





< HRISTMAS GIFTS, PRIZES, &c. 
M ASTERS has just prepared an 
Alphabetical Catalogue of Works with Classified Index of 
‘ological, Sermons, Commentaries, Devotional, Prayers, 
é nial Works, Poetry and Hymns, Music, Catechetical 
8 Instrue tion, History, Bicy graphy, Tales, and Allegories— 
and Price List of Reward Books, and Works for 
. Also a List of Prints Script =a and Devotional. 
tion, and through all Bookselle 
Aldersg: street, and New F 


i wn TE R the SC HOOL _M ASTER: 


a Tale. 
3 » Author of “ Harry and Archie.” 2s. 6d. 

This tale is not intended to describe a model schoolmaster, a model 
school, or a model clergyman, but only such as we more ugually find 
the ohegece — Preface. 4 

‘T ct of the work is to cheer schoolmasters anxious to do their 
Churchman’s ees n. 


y the same Author, 
3ASIL the sc TOOL BOY; 
Price 3s. 6d. 


characters have had their types in most schools, and are 
nted with a consistency that gives a life-like character to every 
lesiastic. 


sndon: J. MASTERS, 


an ad Religic 
+} 


Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 
IMPORT ’ PRESENT TO LITERARY MEN. 
volume, super- a al 8vo., above 1600 pages, double columns, 
cloth lettered; or, strongly bound with flexible back in 
» marbled leaves, 34; in whole morocco, gilt leaves, 


(x LOPLEDIA 
ry Manual of Theological and General Literature, and 
1 to B s for Authors, Preache Students, and Literary Men, 
Analytical, Bibliographical, and Biographical. By JAMES DARLING. 
Prospectus, with Specimens and Critical Notices, sent free 
fa postage-stamp. 

mirable study-companion to literary men.”—Erangelical 

Mi igazine, , September. 
As respects theological literature, 
has hitherto been issued in this country."—Gentleman's Magazine 
JAMES DARI cna, 81, Great Que en-street, Lincoln's-Inn-fields. 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR HOME STUI 
(THE CHURCH of ENGLAND SUND: AY 
-SCHOLAR'S MAGAZINE 


e commencement of a carefully-prepared Series of Lessons, 
very fully drawn out, designed for illustration by Scripture texts by 
the hi nme research of the scholars. The plan is fourfold, comprising 
Emblems of the Saviour, Jewish Ty pes, Scripture History, and Christian 
Fai th and Duty. This quadruple series will be found varied, instruc- 
tive, id interesting; 


families as well as for Sunday scholars. 


RIZES FOR WORKING MEN'S CHILDREN. 
HE ‘ier. W. M. WHITTEMORE, Editor of | 
the Church of England Sunday Scholar's Magé rer intends to 
offer in the January Number THREE PRIZES for the best ESSAY on 
a given subject, to be competed for by Sunday Scholars. For the 
conditions, names of Adjudicators, &c., see the number for January, 
price ld . 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND SUNDAY SCHOLAR'S 
Monthly, with Ilustrs ations, Id. 
HE Volume for 1854 is just ready, bound in 
cloth, price Is. 6d, and forms a Chr ft, unsurpassed 
for its pictorial, literary, and interesting character sdited by the 
Rector of St. James’s, London. “ 


London Wertuenm and M 


MAGAZINE. 


| an appropriate Hymn to each Lesson. 


54.— | 


GRAZIE R: or, | 


a C ompendium of | 
h 


or the Heir of | ~ 


BIBLIOGRAPHICA: A | 


nothing so full or so accurate | 


for JANUARY 1855, price Id., will | 


and suited for boarding-schools and private | 


| DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, Bible 


GIFT BOOK FOR BOYS. 
|} ISTORY and ADVENTURE of REMARK- 
ABLE MEN of ALL NATIONS; including Lives of Wellington, 
Washington, William Tell, and others. By M. 8. COCKAYNE. Fep. 
8vo. with many I!lustrations, elegant cloth, 5s 
London BINNS and GOODWIN, and LoNeM AN and Co. 


GIFT BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
HE SUNSHINE of GREYSTONE. By the 
Author of auis’ —— Days.” With numerous Engravings. 
Fep. 8vo. New E 
London: BINNS her GOODWIN ; 


LONGMAN and Co.; and all 





- GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
READ UPON THE WATERS; or, Old 


Testament Stories for Children; with Questions, Practical In- 
struction, and an ap propriate Hymn to each Lesson. By the Author of 
“ Sc ayer Solas tion - the Least and Lowest,” “Metals of the 
Bible, eral Engravings. Gilt cloth, 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d. 

HONE y ‘OU T OF THE ROCK;; or, Old Testa- 
ment Stories for Children; with Questions, Practical Instruction, and 
By the Author of “ Bread upon 
the Waters,” “Scriptural Instruction for the Least and Lowest,” 
“Metals of the a " &c, With several Engravings. Gilt cloth, 
2nd Edition, 2s. 6 


EARLY DE W UPON THE TENDER PLANT; 


or, New Testament Lessons for the Young; with Questions and Prac- 
tical Instruction, and oe ele ay mn to each Lesson. With 
several Engravings. 2nd Edition, 2s. S 
SOFT SH¢ W E RS U PC )N THE OPENING 
BUD; or, New Testament Lessons for the Young ; with Questions and 
Practical Instruction, and an appropriate Hymn to each Lesson. 
several Engravings. 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d. 
| London: BINNS and GOODWIN, and LONGMAN and Co. 
TO AUTHORS 
TAT . 
B NNS and GOODWIN, 44, Fleet-street, 
London, to meet the convenience of Authors about to publish, 
have adopted a plan whereby the Author's immediate outlay is con- 
siderably lessened, and his entire risk at once decided. The facilities 
| possessed by B. and G. for procuring a large sale, enhanced by the esti- 
mation in which their books are held, will be strenuously used on behalf 
of all works confided to them for publication. B. and G., still carry on 
their mutual and equitable system of publishing. 
Selections from a large number of unsolicited Testimonials 
Srom Authors :— 
“ Honourable dealings have characterised all your transac’ tions.’ 
“ Let me thank you for the smallness of your charge. 
“T have never had less trouble in the correetion of emi 
* Accept my best thanks for your invaluable suggestions 
“In point of execution, and in every other respect, I have found 
nothing to desire. 
“You have done your part, and done it well.” 
“ You have surpassed my expectations. 
1 January 1, 1855. 


URIOS SITIES of LONDON: 
| Exhibiting the most Rare and Remarkable Objects of Interest in 
the Metropolis. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Editor of ** Laconics,’ 

“ The Year-book of Facts,” &c. 

| Inaclosely-printed volume of 780 pages. Subscribers’ Names (the 
rice not to exceed 14s.) received for the Author, until December 27th, 
y Mr. BoGuk, Publisher, 86, Fleet-street. 


INTENDING TO PUBLISH. 





tely published, price 6s. 

| THE PIL GRIM AGES of W ALSIN GHAM and 
CANTERBURY. By DESIDERIUS ERASMUS. Translated 
and Illustrated with Notes, by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A.; 
together with the Colloquy on Rash Vows, and the Characters of Arch- 

bishop Warham and Dean Collett, by the same Author. 
* We can conceive no more perfect translation than Mr. Nichols has 
| given ; most delicately does he express the quiet eloquence and quieter 
irony of the original; while his notes—which occupy about three- 
fourths of the handsome volume—are full wf the most curious, learned, 

and interesting matter."—The Weekly New: 
J. B. NICHOLS and Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 


r 

(\HRISTM: AS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR’S 
_/ GIFTS, at FIELD'S great BIBLE WAREHOUSE and JUVE- 
NILE LIBRARY, 65, Regent's-quadrant, corner of <Air-street. 

Splendid Family Bibles, 2ls.; rich velvet Church Services, 10s. 6d. 
| elegant mounted reference Bibles, 10s. 6d. ; velvet Prayer-books, 6s. 6d. 
| The largest, cheapest, and most magnificent Stock to select from in 
| London. Also a collection of nearly 10,000 Juvenile Books, Annuals, 
} and Standard Authors, in elegant binding, adapted for presents and 
| the drawing s-room table. 





Second S dition, ele, gantly bound in cloth, price ls. 6. 


|BELL’s LIFE OF CAMERON. 


sufferings of a holy martyr of whom the world was not worthy.”— 
Watchman. 

“A highly interesting volume. 
phical work has not fallen under our notice for a considerable time.” — 
Inverness Courier 


| 
| “An elegant and faithful sketch of the life, principles, exertions, and 
| 
| 
| 


A more tastefully-written biogra- 


| 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER and 


oY 
POPULAR MUSIC for the 
XTY AMUSING SONGS for Little Singers, with 
Small 4to. gilt boards, 4s.; plain, 
6d. 
SINGE R's 


“The YOUNG BOOK of SONGS. 
plain, 3s. 


| 

| Post 4to. FC boards, 5s. ; 

| SELECTION of SAC RED SONC GS. Post 4to. 
| Price 1s. 


elegantly ate 5s. Ry 3s. 6d. 
EASY ROUNDS and CATCHES. 
rcageaetel GREEN, and LONGMANS, Paternoster- 
| row = RYS, Ba, Soho square. 


London : LONGM AN, 


Ul RSERY REC REATIONS for the YOUN( 
and GOOD. In demy 4to., the music engraved and printed 

| fr from the plates, the Lashggin in ie Sigua da and the prose tale 

| a Ta from letterpre Price 1s. each. 

| LITTLE BOY BLUE, his 

| ae " Prose and So 


2. LITTLE BO. PEEP, her Portrait 
“—— in Prose and 
RED = HOOD, 


LITTLE 

} and he r ITI in Prose and 8 

ITPLE GOODY. ‘Tw O SHOES, 
am her History in Prose and Song. 

| DEAN and SON, Book and Printsellers, Bible and as er-book Ware- 

house, 31, ae three doors west of Old Baile 


| { SW _and 


| easy pianoforte accompaniment. 


Portrait and his 


and her 
her Portrait | 


her Portrait 


‘o those ac ting Charades 
\ ISS CORNE RS LITTLE 
4 LITTLE ACTORS. Price ls. each, illustrated by HARRISON 
WEIR, BARRATT, and ALFRED CROWQUILL, and suited to the ca- 
pacities of the young in language and acting 


CHILDREN in the WOOD. Illustrated, price 1s. 
~ ts , 
BOOTS. 


USS in 
“MOTHER GOOSE. 
INDERE —_ 
ome price Is., 
WHIT bins fON 
price ls., gilt ec 
te EACTY. and the BEAS’ 


|} gilt edges. 
| 


Illustrated, price 1s., gilt 
Illustrated, price 1s., gilt 
GLASS SLIPPER. 
CAT. Illustrated, 


Illustrated, price 1s., 


and her 


and his 





and Prayer-book 
Warehouse, 31, Ludgate-bilL 





| ForRE 


PLAYS for | 





PIANOF ORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
Co. have a great variety, NEW and SECOND-HAND, for Sale or 

Hire. 

ae 201, Regent-street. 


PAXTER'S OIL COLOUR PRINTING.— 
Mr. PAPPRILL engraves Plates for the above style in an 
artistic and finished manner. Aquatint Engraving and repairing 
executed with care and attention.—5, Wharton-street, Lloyd-square, 


P entonville. 

YN R. BROWN and J. MACINDOE, 
J@ Auctioneers of FINE ART, LITERARY and other Property, 
76, QUEEN-STREET, GLASGOW. 

Consignments of biter s, Articles of Virtu, Books, Decorative Fur. 
niture, &c., will have the advantage of an established and most 
extensive first-class connexion. 
Season commences Ist October; ends 31st May. 


YHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE. —E. G. 
WOOD'S NEW CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 
LENSES, CHEMICALS, CASES, &c., just published, free by post, on 
receipt of three postage stam m ps. 
E. G. WOOD'S VITREOUS VARNISH for protecting Collodion 
Pictures, in bottles containing 6 ounces, Is, 
E. G, WOOD, Optician, and Manufacturer < Photographic Ap- 
paratus, 117, Cheapside, London (late of 1 } Newgate-street. ) 








HE beautiful CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL, 


originally published at 70 guineas, engraved by Messrs. Holloway 
and Co., may now be had for 6 guineas the set of seven, or on fine India 
paper, including the admirable portrait of Raphael, for 10 guineas. To 
be had of Mr. WEBB (to whom the property now belongs) at his 


With | Pianoforte and Harmonium Salons, 53, Wigmore-street, four doors from 
i } 


Cavendish-square. 


O BOOK-BUYERS and Collectors of Topo- 

graphy and COUNTY HISTORY.—A NEW CATALOGUE is 

now ready, consisting entirely of works relating to TOPOGRAPHY 
and COU NTY HISTORY; also a Catalogue of CHOICE, RARE, and 
CURIOUS BOOKS. Either of these very interesting Catalogues wi 

be sent by post on receipt of two stamps to repay it. 
UPuAM and BERT (late Rodwell), 46, New Bond-street, corner of 
Madd »x-street. 


YOOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 
London. 


Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, Books bound i 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest terns 
Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. Estimates given for large o 
small Libraries. 








Address, 195, Oxford -street. 
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LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL. 








NOTICE. 
Thenext number of the Critic for January 1, 185: 
will contain the Quarterly EpucaTIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
(being the third of these), devoted to the Educational 
Literature of the quarter, and written in the interests of 
the School. 

Many thousands of this number of the Criric are 
circulated beyond the regular sale; and advertisements 
relating to Education, desired to be inserted, are requested 
to be forwarded as soon as possible. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
DEGERANDO.—In reply to an interesting communication from an Eng- 
lish lady at Berlin, the author of a recent article in THE CRITIC on 


Degerando's “* Du Perfectionnement Moral” respectfully states that he 
cannot advise any one to attempt a translation of that beautiful book 


unless he is able him-elf to undertake the expense of printing it, or has | 


made, before beginning to translate, an arrangement with some pub- 
lisher. The author of the article deeply grieves that he cannot speak 
with more encouragement where earnestness and ali other qualifications 
Sor a noble task seem so eminently combined, 


THE CRITIC, 
Loudon Literary Baurnal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 














measures occupying the absorbed attention of the 


country, a fierce war raging in the East, and scarce a | 
family that has not some nearer than a national tie to | 


bind them to the fate of our armies, what hope is there 
for the still small voice of Literature? As has been 
often said before, and must be repeated again, in 
excuse for the paucity of literary news, the sympathies 
of the country are warlike, and not literary; and the 
only literature which can excite them is that which is 
intimately connected with, and springs out of, the war. 
While we are anticipating the treat to be afforded us 
by the books on the war to be written by the special 
correspondents, it is not at all unlikely that the career 
of these gentlemen, so far as their intimate inspection 
of the war is concerned, may come to an untimely end. 
The discoverer of Nineveh, who has been to Sebastopol 
himself, and therefore ought to know, at least what 
the feeling of the military authorities out there is upon 
the subject—Mr. Layarp has announced that if the 
public is resolved to have the full particulars of the 


strategical movements of the army published in the | 
journals, “they must be prepared for terrible losses, | 


which would inevitably be the result;” in other 
words, they must be prepared for the consequences of 
playing with cards exposed to the enemy, whilst he 


keeps his hand veiled in the most impenetrable ob- | 


security. The special correspondent of the Times, in 
his last dispatch, hints that the feeling of the army is 
the very reverse of friendly towards himself and brother 
reporters, and he promises greater reticence for the 
future. But it will be well if the mischief be not 
already done; in which case, no one will feel inclined 
to blame Lord RaGLan if he should issue a general 
order expelling the correspondents from the camp. 
Speaking of Mr. Layarp, it may be taken for some- 
thing more than a vague report that he is preparing 
for the press his story of the war, so far as he enjoyed 
the opportunity of studying it. : 
Indirectly affecting our own literature, to which, 
by process of translation, they will doubtless speedily 
belong, it appears important to notice that the war- 
mania in France promises two invaluable additions to 
the Littérature Napoléonienne. The first is to be a 
complete edition of the works of the present Emperor, 
Napoteon III., prepared under his Imperial Majesty's 
immediate supervision. It is expected to fill four 
large octavo volumes, and to consist principally of 
essays and disquisitions upon political, social, and 


military topics, composed during the period of his | 


obscurity. The second work exceeds even the first in 
importance, being no less than a collection of the 
Correspondence of the Emperor Napoleon I. To 
make this as complete as possible, a commission has 
been formed, under the superintendence of the present 


Emperor, charged with the duty of collecting the | 


materials from all sources, private as well as public. 
The archives, libraries, and other public establish- 
ments, as well in France as in foreign countries, have 
already furnished valuable documents. A great 
number of families and individuals, amateurs and 
collectors of autographs, who possess portions of the 
correspondence, are also communicating with the 
commission. This work is to contain, not only the 
autograph and dictated letters of the Emperor, but also 
his proclamations, instructions, bulletins, reports, and 
even the notes which he wrote upon the margin of im- 
portant papers submitted to him. As a history of the 
intimate existence of the man, such a collection will 
be invaluable, and will better serve for an analysis of 
his true character than all the treatises that could be 
written by observers, even the most acute. In mention- 
ing these important works, and contemplating the 
contingency of their being translated into English, it 
may be again impressed upon the publishers that 
there is a lamentable want of good translating in our 
market. The race of competition has doubtless as 
much to do with this as anything else; and, in the 
eye of a publisher, a translation is a translation, 
whether it be executed at the rate of half-a-guinea or 


Alcoholics. 
Wiru Parliament meeting out of season, important | 


former. So that the work is got through somehow, 
there seems to prevail a lamentable carelessness about 
the rest ; and the consequence is, that the translations 
which swarm from the press are discreditable in 
execution, and destructive alike of the sense and the 
style of their originals. When shall we ever again 
see such a work as Sir Tuomas UrqQuHART’s won- 
derful translation of RABELAIs ? 
work requires the most profound and scholarly 


| writing in the language of the translation, added to a 


thorough comprehension of the author. Nowadays 
publishers are satisfied if their hack-workman knows 
both languages very imperfectly, and cannot write 
grammatically in either. As for comprehension of the 
author, that seems to be regarded as a luxury too 


| . . *,* . 
| expensive to be afforded, if not as a positive incum- 


There are GEORGE SAND’s new memoirs, for 
What perfect power of translation will 


brance. 
instance. 


they not require, to do them justice? and yet, judg- | 


1 ' 
| ten guineas per sheet—only he prefers paying the | 


Lectures are quite coming into fashion again, and 
instructors of real authority are taking them out of 
the hands of the threadbare sciolists who erewhile 
held possession of the platform, and roved about the 


| country prepared to lecture upon anything, from the 


To produce such a | 


destinies of nations to the formation of a cockle-shell. 
Still it is not often that we hear of a poet lecturing 
about poets. Why this should not be is not clearly 
intelligible. The objections against it lie upon the 


| surface, as—the danger lest his prejudice in favour of 
knowledge of doth languages, and an elegant style of | 





ing by past experience, how vilely they are sure to be | 


| treated ! 


| of the poetical in his own composition. 


There can be no more convincing proof that the | 


tract crowded audiences to listen to his vehement 
A man who plays upon one string, must 
play well to attract many. Mr. Goueu has played 
upon one string for these last eighteen months, and 
the interest of the publicin his performances increases 
rather than abates. We use the word “ performances” 
not at all in an invidious sense, for we believe Mr. 
GouGu to be perfectly sincere, in spite of the sus- 
picion which attaches to a speculation in which the 


orator receives the income of an opera-singer for | 


telling the faith that is in him; but we use it because 
no fitter one presents itself. We heard Mr. Govucu 


the other evening, and the effect produced upon us | 
was like that of an admirable dramatic representation. | 
| SPERE like Ben Jonson ? 


What other effect could be produced by a speech which 
required eighteen feet of platform for its delivery ? 
The orator stamped, and stormed, and almost raved 
his energetic sentences, rolling forth a marvellous 
flood of the most musical words over the heads of his 
astonished auditory. He jumped about, carrying always 
to, and oftentimes beyond, the limits of the burlesque, 
the axiom of Demosthenes, that action is the chief 
requisite of the orator. When he referred to the 
donkey that kicked up its heels among the chickens, 
he kicked up his heels too, acting the donkey to the 
life. When he declared that he was ready to do 
battle against any defender of alcohol, he tucked up 
his wristbands, and squared away at imaginary oppo- 
nents with considerable pugilistic science and good- 
will. When he spoke of the drunkard, he imitated 
his rolling gait over the stage. Even when he in- 
vented a parable, he acted it out to the life, careless 
alike whether the action was dignified and manly, or 
pushed far beyond the verge of puerility. That this 
was done with the greatest art and the most exquisite 
tact cannot be denied—that is to say, tact displayed 
in the knowledge of human nature; for not one of 
these practical jokes missed fire; and whether the 
orator convulsed his audience with laughter at some 
childish piece of humour, such as few would have had 
the boldness to attempt, or whether he melted them 
to tears by a sudden action upon the tenderest 
chords of pathos, the experiment was always suc- 
cessful. Mr. GouGn is not free from the common 
vice of his order, that of quoting cases to the 
point, the greater part of which are (to use a mode- 
rate expression) suspicious. One of these will illus- 
trate our meaning. Mr. GouGu knew of a “ certain 
man,” a reclaimed drunkard, one snatched from the 
brink of Gehenna ; he had taken the pledge; prosperity 
smiled upon him, and he became the husband of 
a doting wife. This wife disapproved of the pledge, 
coaxed him, but with no avail. Soon, a clergyman 
visits him, to christen a child. After the cere- 
mony, the clergyman calls for toddy. It is not forth 

coming, and the master of the house has to explain 
that he is an abstainer. The clergyman derides him, 
and drink is at length sent for. The clergyman mixes 
the fatal potion, and hands it to him. He drinks, and 
nine days afterwards dies araving maniac. Soinfatuated 
was he with the one tumbler of toddy, that he never 
stirred from his chair until he had drunk two bottles 
of whiskey. And all this, told with a dramatic power 
of action and of words that struck terror into the 
hearts of the hearers, and forced conviction, in spite of 
the gross improbability of the story. In illustration 
of the same point, another story was told of “a cer- 
tain man of genius,” a “contributor to a great 
magazine,” which, if it referred to Professor W1Lson 
(and there was good reason to believe that it did), 
was flagrantly untrue. But, ever and anon, from 
amid this astounding cloud of fog and vapour, from 
this din of rabid vociferation, and grotesque wild ges- 
ticulation, there appeared glimpses of true beauty— 
passages of most musical oratory, such as might have 
charmed a senate, or held an Athenian populace in 
awe. Burning and shining through the flimsy 
covering of his claptrap, there came, ever and anon, 
the true fire of real genius; and one could not help 
feeling that Mr. Gouan’s were lips which the “live 
coal” had touched, and no amount of cant or platitude 
had sufficed to smother the inextinguishable spark. 


nation does not suffer the war-mania to absorb its | 
| interest in all mundane matters, than the fact that 
| the Temperance orator, Mr. GouGH, continues to at- 


| absurdity. 
| diction, cut of beard, style of doublet—all these are 


his own school should warp his judgment towards all 
others; the probability that the result of his inquiry 
will be to rank himself too high in the scale: these 
are common-place objections, which suggest them- 
selves at once. But then it is permitted to us to 
believe in exalted natures which rise superior to such 
petty influences; and among such, we would fain 
number all true poets. Moreover, it appears to us 
that, poetry being an art, those who have made it a 
study are in the best condition to reveal its mysteries ; 
and nothing could be more illogical than to contend 
that the best critic of poetry is he who has the least 
For some 
such reasons as these, the lecture delivered by Mr. 
ALEXANDER SMITH at the Mechaniec’s Institute, Fal- 
kirk, upon the Life and Genius of Burns, is particu- 
larly interesting. It was a bold and admirably-com- 


| posed lecture, full of pith and thought, although 
| occasionally whimsical and _ eccentric. 


When, for 
example, Mr. Smiru says that “ the countenances 
of the great men of any particular time have a 
family resemblance,” and instances the celebrities 


| of the reigns of EctzABeTH and ANNE, he either 


way toa love of paradox, or he enunciates a paten 
A resemblance in mental tone, form of 


possible enough; and the resemblance in outward 
show caused by the mere sameness of fashion may 
create an idea of similarity ; but that there was any 
real resemblance of features, is almost too preposte- 
rous to deserve serious examination. Was Suak- 
Was the outward favour 
of the courtly Appison ever confounded with the sol- 
dierly bluffness of Dick Sreeie? To whom, of all 
his age, was SAM Jounson likened? Bring the question 
down to the present day, and let us ask Mr. Smirit 
whether he has ever been mistaken for ALFRED TENNY- 
son? But, to return: some of Mr. Smiru’s appreciations 
are undoubtedly very fine. What wit and judgment 
is there in this sentence upon the poetical dandies of 
Queen Anne: “ Poetry was a sort of scented 

which they took daintily ; they sipped it, like ec 1 
for its taste; they wore it, like a rapier, for its orna- 
ment and its puint—and many of them used it like 
Tybalt, it was ‘one, two, and the third in your 
bosom.’” Perhaps there is a little of the THACKERAY 
manner in this—a cramming in of quip and anti- 
thesis; but Mr. Smrru will file this down: in be- 
coming less witty, he will be more instructive, and 
his lectures will form (when published, as of course 


| they will be) a valuable addition to our critical lite- 


rature. In parting with the subject, let us hope that 
Mr. Smirn’s prediction about Scotch song-writers 
may not be verified—that they “‘ will be seen on earth 
no more.” Surely he could falsify this, ‘tan’ he 
would.” 

There has been a slight mystification with respect 
to a post held by the late Mr. LockHarr—that of 
Auditor to the Duchy of Cornwall. When Mr. 
LockHart died, it was thought that the post was 
vacant; but, upon inquiry, it turned out to be filled 
by an ignotus named BerroLacct. The question 
was immediately raised, Who is Berrouacct? and it 
has not yet been satisfactorily answered. It is not, 
however, very important to know, because the post is 
not essentially a literary one; and, as it appears upon 
inquiry that the duties are ni, it rests with the trus- 
tees of the Duchy to determine whether it ought not 
to be abolished. 

What an age for discoveries this is! No sooner do 
we get over the first gasp of surprise at hearing of a 
tragedy by SHaksPere, communicated through 
spirit mediums, than the antiquarians turn up “an 
unpublished novel by Sir Water Scorr.” This 
treasure has been found in Paris. It is entitled 
* Mosedun: a Tale of the Twelve Hundred and Ten,” 
and is said to be verified by an autograph letter. The 
story is, that the manuscript was presented by Sir 
WaLrer toa friend, with the understanding that, 
if ever it was published, it should appear only with his 
initials, as he did not think it quite worthy of his 
reputation. Noting the condition about initials as too 
flimsy for a practical brain like Sir WALTER’s, we may 
observe that the discovery follows suspiciously near 
to the death of Mr. LockHArt, who would not have 
hesitated to expose, and wither with the lightning of 
his scorn, the slightest attempt to play off a hoax 
upon the memory of his father-in-law. 

There is a very pretty little quarrel raging between 
the Rev. Mr. SHeersHanks and Sir JAMES SOUTH, in 
which it is difticult to discover which side is the more 
jitter or more personal. Mr, SHEEPSHANKs complains 
of Sir JamEs Sourn, that he has exaggerated a simple 
fraud upon the Custom-house into a charge of de- 
liberate forgery The reverend astronomer admits the 
fraud, which “consisted in engraving an English 
maker’s name upon a foreign instrument, for the pur- 

ose of evading the duty. Mr. SueEersHankKs declares 


hat Sir James “ does not know a sine fr : 


thi mma Cosine, 
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and is not able to use a table of logarithms for the 
simplest computation.” He asserts that he cannot 
even cross “the Asses’ Bridge.” These may be 
very harmless accusations against ordinary mortals, 
but are hard things to be said of an ex-President 
of the Astronomical Society. Mr. SHEEPSHANKS 
accounts for Sir JAMEs’s reputation thus: ‘“ He gave 
many dinners, boasted himself before ignorant 
people, abused his betters in the newspapers and in 
pamphlets, published the works of others as his own, 
and physicked the wives and children of his acquaint- 
ance ;”—and very hard work too for any reputation. 
The irate SHEEPSHANKS promises that if he is pro- 
voked any more, and thinks it worth while, he will 
some day execute an analysis of Sir JAmes Sourn’s 
publications, giving his due to each contributor, and 
extending his list of Southiana. Poor Mr. BABBAGE, 
the inventor of the inserutable Calculating Machine, 
comes in fora share of the above, as a friend of Sir 
JAMES SOUTH, and is described asa “ crotchetty, im~ 
practicable, disappointed, cantankerous old fellow.” 

The first number of The Patriotic Fund Journal, to 
which reference was made about a month ago, is 
advertised to appear to-morrow. Who the “ authors 
of distinguished eminence” are, has not yet appeared ; 
but it seems perfectly clear that it is a bookseller’s 
speculative attempt to rear a property upon the 
foundation of a transitory manifestation of na- 
tional feeling. The Barristers of the Inns of Court 
have issued an absurd circular, calling for contribu- 
tions of dressing-gowns, slippers, and old pipes and 
tobacco for the benefit of the army in the Crimea. 
Setting aside the obvious silliness of the request, is 
not this an interference with the vested interests of 
the regular dealers in old clothes? In the same de- 
gree, is not the Patriotic Fund Journal an interference 
with the regular business of journalists? By-and-by 
we shall have shops all over the country, “ the pro- 
fits to be paid over to the Patriotic Fund.’ dut, 
when the necessity for that fund is over, will not 
the promoters step in and carry on the business for 
their own benefit ? 

More changes are talked of in the world of jour- 
nalism. The Sunday Times has or is about to 
change hands; and rumour says that the J/usical 
Transcript, which has achieved quite a success 
in dramatic circles, is to be amalgamated with 
it in way. ‘The editorship of the Daily 
News is said to be filled up by Mr. Deang, 
long connected with the staff. Manchester promises 
a daily paper, if it be not already launched. The 
venture is attempted by the proprietors of the 
Manchester Ex:miner and Times. During the war 


some 


time it is sure to succeed, and there is no reason why 
it should not live over into times of peace. The Liver- 
pool experiment (The Northern Daily Times) is 
understood to be a success; and, if that town can 
support eleven papers (which is the fact), Manchester 
need not despair of a fifth. 

So far as the book advertisements go, we have 
plenty of promises, but not mucl that is original. | 
Among Messrs. Hurst’ and BLAckETr’s announce- 
ments, there is one of a cheap edition of “ Pepys’s 
Diary,” much wanted. The literary Recorder for 
Hull, who appears to bein a state of literary activity, | 
is putting forward two volumes of ‘“ Miscellanies, 
Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical,” contributed to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. He has been making no little 
talk lately for that memoir of Professor Witson, in | 
the last number of Blackwood. Speaking of Blackwood, | 
we are glad to perceive that the popularity of the 
“Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers ” does not fall away 
—an eighth edition being announced. 
attractive promise we have heard of is of an edition 


of Atrrep TENNyson’s collected poems, to be illus- | 
trated by Easrrake, Mrivais, Rosserri, and other | 


artists. What an edition de luxe that will be! Let 
us hope more suecess will attend it than fell to the 
share of OwEN JoNEs’s splendid publications, some 
valuable remainders of which have been sold by 
auction during the past week. 


Mr. BenTLey announces a likely enough scheme | 


for the issue of monthly series of standard and popu- 
lar modern literature, in convenient and not expensive 
volumes. Among the list of works announced, we 
notice several, the reprints of which will be valuable ; 
such as “ Kaye’s History of the War in Affghanis- 


tan” (now quite notorious, for having supplied the | 


indictment against Sir Richard England); “ Wright's 
England under the House of Hanover;” “ Walpole’s 
Letters;” ‘* Mignet’s Queen of Scots;” “ Beckford’s 
Italy ;” and the “ Diaries of the Earl of Malmesbury.” 
Three very important qualities are promised in this 
series, namely, beautiful typography, superior paper, 
and elegant binding. ao 





FREEDOM’S HEROES IN THE EAST. 


BY 
JAMES PRITCHETT BIGG. 
Fear stands ‘meng the thrones of Kingdoms ; 
Startled Senates hold their breath ; 
For once more War’s bloody banner 
Tosses in a wind of Death 
How is this, ye foes to warfare ? 
When will that glad time arrive, 
When, amid earth’s teeming bounties, 
Man with man no mere shall strive? 


The most | 


Glory to you, England’s heroes, 

And to ye, brave sons of France, 
Who have touch’d the roeks of Alma 
With the hues of old Romance ! 
Prayers attend you in your marches 
To dispel yon Despot’s charms ; 
And remember, Freedom’s children, 
Nations watch your lifted arms ! 


For ye fight for the down-trodden, 
Beating back a host of slaves ; 
Honour tends your steps while living, 
Glory flashes from your graves ! 
Soon, before your sweeping sword-arms, 
And your quick-voiced cannon’s roar, 
We shall see the baffled Tyrant 
Creeping inland from the shore. 


Though ye left us strange to battles, 
Ye have won a rare renown ; 
On your names there rests a halo, 
On your heads the victor’s crown.— 
Onward march with arms triumphant, 
Do what none but heroes can: 
Europe had her eye upon you 
While ye fought at Inkerman! 


And the sun on Alma’s morning 
Fell on eyes that hail’d the light, 
On long ranks of men, all eager 
For the ardours of the fight. 
And, as brave men go to battle, 
They forget their distant friends, 
For the crowd of foes before them 
And the murmur that it sends, 


And right well ye've borne the honours 
Resting long on England's name ; 

And we read in your brave charges 
That her might is still the same. 

To the long list of her triumphs, 
Which all nations lean’d to see, 

¥e have flung the shining record 
Of another victory ! 


But, at night, a wail of anguish 
Went up from that hard-won plain, 
As ye heard the plaint of heroes 
That may never speak again. 
On her way the moon seem'd sadden'‘d, 
Like pale Rachel, full of woe ; 
Qh! how white the light above you, 
Ob! how red the ground below! 


And we know how ye have suffer'd, 
Though we cannot hear your prayers ;— 
Mourn not for your helpless kindred, 
Love shall fill your vacant chairs! 
We will tend your lonely widows, 
They shall never ask for breatd; 
We will rear your orphan children, 
We will love them in your stead! 
Ulverston, Dee. 13. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


Tales of Flemish Life. By Henprik Conscience. 
Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 
We have placed this among the books of the 
season, although it forms one of Messrs. Con- 
stable’s admirable “‘ Miscellany of Foreign Lite- 
rature,” because it is peculiarly adapted for a 
Christmas book. Hendrik Conscience is the best 
modern painter of old Flemish life. In his pages 
are reproduced the very men and women, thie self- 
same landscapes, the identical shops, parlours, 
inn-rooms, with the clean quaint furniture and 
adornments, which we see in the pictures of the 
old Dutch masters. But more frequently he 
tells us about his countrymen as they are now, 
the features of the past centuries softened and 
modified, but not whoily changed. He opens to 
us a world, of which we had known nothing be- 
fore—the Flemish middle classes, of whom tra- 
vellers learn no more than that they live in 
quaint houses, relics of past wealth, and move 
quietly about streets which have a_ ghostly 
aspect. But Hendrik Conscience opens those 
massive doors; takes us with him into the gilded 
and carved chambers; introduces us to the men 
and women, the girls and boys, who dwell there 
now; engages our human interest in their loves, 
their sorrows, their joys, their virtues, their 
passions, and their vices. As we read we forget 
that we are still in England. We live for the 
time with the Flemings. We close the book 
when we have read, and we feel that a new re- 
gion has been opened to us, and that there isa 
spot upon the earth’s face not far from us, which 
we traverse in almost every summer tour, where 
there is a people for whom our sympathies have 
been enlisted; and we shall look with a new 
curiosity at those fine old Flemish towns when 
next we visit them, and perhaps rest there fora 


day or two, inspired by the memories of the 
delightful book before us—a book which is to be 
enjoyed most by the Christmas fire, and which 
should be read aloud to the family circle, whom 


it will entrance while it is heard and improve | 


when it is remembered. This volume contains 
four charming stories—“ The Recruit,” ‘“* Mine 
Host Gansendonik,” “ Blind Rosa,” and “ ‘The 
Poor Nobleman;” and we only regret that the 
many claims of the season upon our crowded 
columns prevent us from giving even one of the 
many passages we had marked for extract. But 
let the reader buy it on our recommendation, and 
he will thank us for having placed such a trea- 
sure in his hands. 


The Story of the Peasant-boy Philosopher ; or, “ 
Child gathering Pebbles on the Seashore.” B 


{ 
y 


Henry Mayuew. London: Bogue. 


FERGUSON the astronomer began life as a shep- | 


herd-boy, and learned the first principles of 
natural philosophy while keeping sheep and im- 
proving the vacant hours with investigations of 
the laws of that nature which encompassed him 
with wonders and mysteries he felt the intensest 
longing to solve. Although without help of books, 
or any other teacher than his own observations 
and reflections, he mastered, with the help of rude 
carvings by his pocket-knife, the elements of 
natural philosophy, whence, as better oppor- 
tunities for study offered, he advanced after- 
wards to a very high place in science, and became 
famous among the men of his generation. This 
is the true history which Mr. Mayhew has chosen 
to be the foundation in fact for a story that of 
itself needs little embellishment to be profoundly 
interesting. But Mr. Mayhew has the art of 
truthful tale-telling. He knows how to seize the 
most interesting incidents and to present them 


| pleasantly told. 
; Season We have seen; and we recommend it most 


in the most attractive form ; and thus, with such 
elaborations and alterations as were permissible 


| for the purpose of “ pointing the moral,” he has 


constructed a story of a shepherd-boy philoso- 
pher, and traced his progress from his first notes 
of natural things and discoveries of the very 
elements of science, up to his mastery of its pro- 
founder principles. Such a story, well-told, is 
peculiarly calculated to stimulate, by its ex- 
amples, the desire for the acquisition of such 
knowledge; and in every youthful mind where 
the natural taste for it exists, the perusal of these 
pages will be sure to excite a strong desire to 
follow in the footsteps of the boy whose progress 
in discovery is here so minutely traced and so 
It is the best gift-book of the 


heartily to the notice of all our readers contem- 
plating presents. 


A Boy's Adventures in the Wilds of Australia ; or, 
Herbert's Note-book. By Witit1am Howirt. 
London: Hall and Co. 

Witiram Howirr has here given the first instal- 
ment.of his gatherings from the new world in the 
South Seas, in which he has been wandering for 
two years purposely to write about it for the 
edification of his country-folk at home, whose 
knowledge of the great Australian continent has 
hitherto been obtained from persons who visited 
it with other designs than authorship, and who, 
therefore, would not be likely to look at it so 
closely and curiously as a professional traveller, 
whose very business it was to observe and note 
whatever was noteworthy. 

The Boy's Adventures in Australia is a real 
Christmas book, although written among the 
scenes described. It is not to be looked upon as 
Mr. Howitt’s anticipated work upon Australia, 
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nor as a substitute for it. It gives us, indeed, a 


glimpse of the pleasure that is to come when the | 


formal narrative shall be published ; and all the 


descriptions here are doubtless strictly correct, | 


and perhaps the adventures literally true. It is 
written much as a schoolboy would write, being 
a supposed diary of a lad accompanying his 
friends in Australian explorations. The style of 
the boy has been admirably preserved through- 
ous; and if William Howitt’s name had not ap- 
peared, we should certainly have given the credit 
of the production to some real Master Herbert ; 
and we are not sure now that it is not partially the 
production of a youth who did accompany the 
author in his rambles. The illustrations are 
numerous, and serve to convey clear conceptions 
of scenes in Australian life; and altogether the 
season will not produce a more acceptable book. 





The Rose and the Ring; or the History of Prince 
Giglio and Prince Bulbo. By Mr. M. A. Trr- 
MARSH. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A Curistmas book by Thackeray!—hear it and 

be glad, all ye boys and girls who love a hearty 

laugh; and rejoice, ye parents and friends who 
desire to indulge the not unwholesome longing for 

a little fun, but would have it seasoned with a 

sound moral, which might remain after the flavour 

of the fun has passed away. The Rose and the 

Ring is termed a pantomime for great and small 

children. It was suggested in this wise. Last 

Christmas was spent by the author in a foreign 

city, where there were many English children. 

In that city there were no ‘I'welfth-night cakes 

and characters to be bought; so Mr. Thackeray 

was petitioned “to draw a set of Twelfth-night 
characters for the amusement of the young 
people.” With the aid of the yoverness, Miss 

Bunch, he composed the comic history here 

printed and very comically illustrated—indeed, to 

our mind, the illustrations are better than the 
story, both being by the same accomplished hand, 


for Thackeray can draw with the pencil almost as | 
The tale is of the Court of 


well as with the pen. 
Valorosa XXIV., King of Paflagonia; the time, 
some period beyond legal memory; the personages 
clever satires on the follies and vices that are 
found in our own time; and the moral good for all 
seasons. We will not attempt to tell the tale; 
and such short extracts as we could afford would 
do injustice to the author, for the work is to be 
enjoyed as a whole, and not in parts. It will, 
probably, be the most popular of the Books of the 
Season. 








Milton’s L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. Illustrated 
by Brrxer Foster. London: Bogue. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing the thirty 
etchings on steel which adorn this beautiful 
volume as being the most remarkable productions 
of art which have appeared for many years. The 
“ effects” are marvellous. We have not seen 
such expressions of lights and shadows in 
engraving. 
in the seventeenth sketch; it needed not the 
poet’s lines beneath to tell us this. The very 
hue of moonlight is expressed, or seems to be, 
and that seeming is art’s triumph. 


however, are not equal to the landscapes : they 


are well designed, the story is well told, but | 


there is not the grace and perfection of drawing 


that so delight us in the delicious scenery which | 


Mr. Foster has caught from nature, where he has 
seen her in some of her most charming aspects. 


What a volume is this for the drawing-room | 


table. What an acceptable substitute for the 
annuals, which were made for the season only, 
and perished with it. 


will be as interesting fifty years hence as now; 


for it enshrines the immortal poetry of Milton, | 
illustrated and adorned with the productions of | 
kindred genius in art; and, that it may be so | 


preserved for future admiration, it is bound in a 
strong but rich and handsome binding, adapted 
equally to the drawing-table and the book-case— 
for the present and for the future. 


Calendar for 1855. Chorley, Field Office, 408, 
Strand. 
Tuts is the most i//ustrated of the almanacs pro- 
duced by the season. It contains fourteen superb 
wood engravings of great size—pictures in fact— 
and of great beauty, after original drawings by 
Ansdell, Hablot Brown, Harrison Weir, Leech, 
and others. One of them, “A Company on 


| This almanac is an earnest of its intentions. 


| The Deserted Village. 


There is unmistakeable moonlight | 


The figures, | 


Here is a book, not for this | 
Christmas alone, but for all time—a volume that | 
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the Banks of the Thames” appears among the 
accompanying illustrations, and it will be pro- 
nounced very good indeed by every practised 
eye. All are of that size and of equal merit; 
Ansdell’s “Wounded Heron” is quite a treasure 
of art. Besides this portfolio of engravings, the 
Sportsman’s Almanac contains all the information 
required in the country-house, as to the garden, the 
farm, sporting, household matters, &c. It is to 
be presented, we understand, with the first num- 
ber for the new year of a journal called The Field, 
which has lately passed into new hands, and is 
designed to be made a complete country gentle- 
man’s newspaper, containing every kind of intel- 
ligence relating to the sports, occupations, and 
amusements of the country, as the garden, the 
home-farm, field sports, the country-house, &c. 
We 
hope it will also be sold separately, for it will be | 
an acceptable addition to the portfolio. It is an 
album in itself. 


Esperanza ; or the Home of the Wanderers. By 
ANNE Bowman. London: Routledge. 
Wuat does the authoress of this volume mean 
by styling herself upon the title-page Author of 
“The Travels of Rolando’? That is a French 
book, which Mrs. Bowman may have translated, 
but of which certainly she is not the author; and 
she should not have appropriated a fame to 
which she has no title. But this is apart from the 
merits of Esperanza, which we hope is really her 
own, for it is a clever and very interesting 
volume of imaginary travels, being the supposed 
adventures of the Merton Family in Central and 
Southern America; the object being to introduce, 
as part of a story having an interest of its own, 
descriptions of the countries through which the 
supposed travellers are taken. This gives ample 
opportunity for taking from all existing sources 


| minute accounts of the scenery, the people, the 


animal and vegetable products, the geography 
and geology of the districts traversed, thus com- 
bining the interest of travels and of a novel. 
This difficult task has been very successfully 
performed by Mrs. Bowman ; and it will give 
delight and profit, not to children only, but even 
grown-up folk may read it with pleasure and 
advantage. 


By Onitver GoLpsmITH. 
Illustrated by the Etching Club. London: 


Cundall. 


| Tue world will never weary of things that are | 
| really good. 
| anew generation to enjoy them; and therefore 


Every succeeding year introduces 


this edition of the Deserted Village, though not 
new, will be always weleome to an extensive 
circle. To such we may introduce it as having its 
origin in this manner. A _ party of young | 
artists—then young, though now no longer so— 
formed a social club, each of them to contribute | 
an etching for the common enjoyment at their 
meetings. Among other subjects they deter- 
mined to illustrate the Deserted Village. To 
each was assigned a theme. The work was 
zealously performed; wherever seen it was ad- 
mired; and the artists consented to its publica- 
tion. The volume before us is a re-issue of it 
from the same etchings. But how celebrated 
now are the men who contributed to it, then 
almost unknown to fame?—here are the names: 
Creswick, Cope, F. Tayler, Webster, Redgrave, 
Townsend, and Horsley; and this volume con- 
tains no less than thirty-five drawings by such 
men. 


The Vicar of Wakefield: a Tale. By Ortver 
GotpsmiTH. Illustrated by Gzorcr Tuomas. 
London : Cundall. 

Everybody has read the Vicar of Wakefield— 

everybody possesses it—but nobody boasts such 

a superb edition of it as that which Mr. Cundall 

has produced, purposely for school prizes and 

new year’s gifts. Itis avery miracle of typo- 


| graphy: the finest paper; the clearest and cleanest 


letter-press ; and almost every page illustrated 


| with an exquisite engraving, after designs by 
The Sportsman’s Almanac and Country Gentleman’s | 
| of character, proving that the artist had caught 
| the spirit of the author, and embodied the very 
| shadows which Goldsmith had in his mind when 
| he wrote this immortal tale. 
| attempted before to express, in drawing, the | 


Thomas—not landscape merely, but figures full 


A hundred have | 


characters and incidents which we all have | 
stamped so vividly upon our own imaginations ; 
but none has done this more genially and | 
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thoroughly than Mr. Thomas; and never has 
there been a prouder monument to the memory 
of Goldsmith. It is the very book for a present 
or a prize, and its superb binding is worthy of the 
beauties of literature and art which it enshrines. 





The Forest Exiles; or, the Perils of a Peruvian 
Family amid the Wilds of the Amazon. By 
Captain Mayne Rei. London: Bogue. 

Captain Mayne Rerp has won the hearts of all 

English boys by his many books of adventure 

among the forests and wilds of America, where, 

being himself quite at home, he is enabled to 
introduce his young friends with the familiarity 
of old acquaintance—conducting them through 
scenes that have an indescribable charm for 
youth, where nature reigns in continued luxu- 
riance, and the animal world is to be viewed in 
all its beauty and grandeur. Captain Reid is an 


| especial lover of natural history, and to that 


inexhaustible and never-tiring theme he devotes 
the greater portion of his pages: telling his 
readers all about the great forests of Peru, the 
poison-trees, the wild bulls of the Puna, the 
llamas and the vicuna hunts; how a condor is 
captured, and the armadillo taken; and what the 
vampire-bat does to his victims; and how you 
come upon acres of eggs; and of crocodile-fights 
—and a hundred other curious facts, which make 
his volume one of the most acceptable of the 
competitors for the regards of present-makers at 
this Christmas time. 


the $ OF, of Fact and 
London: Grant 


Faggots Si r 
Fancy. By Peter Parvey. 
and Griffiths. 

A new book by Peter Parley is a_ pleasant 

Christmas greeting for all boys and girls, wher- 

ever upon the face of the globe the English lan- 

guage is spoken and read. He is such a favourite, 
for he can talk to them in their own manner, not 
childishly, as some authors seem to think they 
ought to talk in order to be comprehended by 
children, but only using the language of childhood 
to convey the thoughts of the man. There is 
another merit in Peter Parley, which has con- 
tributed much to his popularity; he has a happy 


| method of conveying information while seeming 


to address himself to the imagination. The tales 
before us are all of this kind. They inculcate, 
without appearing to do so, a sound moral, or 
they teach some useful facts. The scenes are 
laid in America, and chiefly among the Indian 
tribes; and thus a wide field is opened for des- 
criptions of natural history, of which Peter has 
largely availed himself. 


Dashwood Priory ; or, Mortimer’s C lege Life. 
By E. J. May. London : Routledge. 
THERE is a great deal of good writing in this 
tale ; but there is a great deal too much of what 
we cannot but term cant—by which we mean 
that the language of Scripture is needlessly, and 
sometimes almost offensively, used, as if the 
writer had been preaching a sermon instead of 
writing a novel. However popular may be what 
are called religious novels, they are not the less 
offenses against good taste, and, in our opinion, 
even against propriety. A novel is not the place 
for sectarian controversy or religious preaching. 
Such solemn themes are ill allied with fiction. 
The reader feels no confidence in the sincerity of 
a work, half of which is the product of the 
imagination ; and the arguments are worthless, 
of course, for they are not made to elucidate 
truth, but to sustain the characters of the sup- 
posed speakers. But for this defect Dashwood 

Priory would be very interesting. 


Words by the Wayside; or, the Children and the 
Flowers. By Emity Ayton. London: Grant 
and Griffith. 

In the course of a series of rambles the 

country Mrs. Ayton tells the children, who are 

invited to listen to her, all about the trees, 
flowers, and herbs that grow around us. From 
such materials she has made a delightful little 
book for a new-year’s gift, describing the beauties 
and wonders of the vegetable world. This vol- 
ume is well calculated to implant a love of nature, 
so desirable to be early infused into the suscep- 
tible minds of children; for it will cleave to them 
through life, and be a never-failing source of enjoy- 
ment when the sorrows or excitements of the 


into 
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world have produced heart-weariness. The illus- 
trations are numerous and clever. 





Picture-Book for the Young. By 

Howirr. London: Sampson Low. 
Mr. E. Morin made twenty drawings, designed 
to assist the young in drawing and colouring. 
3ut mere pictures are not very attractive; so 
Mary Howitt undertook to write a series of tales 
which should amuse thie child’s mind, while the 
engravings cultivated his eye and hand. Now 


The Mary 


¥ ; 7 ; . a . . - sien cant 
volume, insomuch that it will be food for laughter 


THE CRITIC, 


all the Christmas through for those of our young 
people who may be lucky enough to become pos- 
sessors of it by present or purchase. 





The Sunshine of Greystone: a Story for Girls. 
By E. J. Way, Author of “ Louis’ School 
Days.” London : Binns and Goodwin. 

EncouraGep by the passage of her former 


| venture into a third edition, Miss Way has again 


there is no writer of our time who can compose | 


children and tell them so 
fowitt ; and in this volume 


such nice tales for 
pleasantly as Mary 


she has put forth all her power of pleasing;—andgythe sentiment. 


the result is a volume, which will make many @ 
boy and girl wild with delight to be the owner 
of so charming a book, which supplies at once 
the two greatest attractions for children, pictures 
and tales. 


The 


Female Aristocracy. London: Bogue. 


a+ . : a 
Court Album: a Series of Portraits of the | , = — 
: ‘ he. nite dai History for Boys; or, Annals of the Nations of 


adventured into the field, with a story which will 
be found in no way inferior to its predecessor, 
either in the interest of the narrative, the grace 


| of the composition, or the wholesome purity of 


The illustrations are numerous 
and very good—the productions of a young 
artist, Mr. W. S. Coleman, who exhibits in them 
a genius which will attaia celebrity. Uncommon 
grace and rare good taste distinguish his 


drawings. 


a ° ° ° | 
A surERB annual, beautiful without and within. 


A binding of the richest green and gold incloses 
eleven portraits of the Beauties of the Court of 
Queen Victoria; proving that the ladies of the 
British aristocracy maintain their pre-eminence 
for beauty, as do its sons for valour. Among so 
many fair it is impossible to say which is fairest; 
but the portraits are of the Countess of Kintore, 
the Lady Bertha Hastings, Miss Goodlake, the 
Lady Churchill, Miss Gertrude FitzPatrick, the 
Lady Harriet Hamilton, Miss Heneage, Lady 
Levinge, Mrs. Gardner, Miss Capel, and the Lady 
John Beresford. The painters are Hayter, Gray, 
Harrison, and Neussell. 





The Banking Almanac, 
1855. Edited by 
Groombridge. 

In addition to the usual matter of an Almanac 


D. M. Evans. 


London: 


b ’ 
Year-Book, and Diary , or | 





Modern Europe. By Joun G. Epcar. London :; 
Sogue. 
Mr. Epcar’s “ Boyhood of Great Men,” pub- 
lished last Christmas, will doubtless be well and 
worthily remembered by many of our young 
readers. The present volume may be looked 
upon as a continuation of that work. It is a 


| collection of striking scenes from the histories 


of the nations of modern Europe, narrated in a 


| very spirited style, and in a familiar fashion, 


| peculiarly acceptable, because 


intelligible, to 
young persons. 





| The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper's Feast. 


By Tuomas Roscor. Illustrated by Kenny 
Meapows. London: Bosworth. 


Every child knows this nursery rhyme. Here 


| it is made palpable to the eye ina series of draw- 


| ings in the best style of Kenny Meadows. 


and Diary, this one contains special information | 


for Bankers—such as a Banking and Commercial 
Retrospect for the present year; a list of the 
failed firms of the last year, with their balance- 
sheets and statements; bankrupt bankers’ divi- 
dends ; the Bank of England investments and 
returns; parliamentary papers relating to banks ; 
with a complete list of all the banks in England, 
the names of their managers and London agents. 
The Diary is ruled, and on excellent paper. 
Every banker will use this volume, of course. 





Playing at Settlers; or, the Faggot House. By 

Mrs. R. Leg. London: Grant and Griffith. 
** Tue Faggot House,” says Mrs. Lee “is no fic- 
tion; and the following pages are chiefly the 
recollections of former happy hours.” <A party 
of children, sent into the country, amuse them- 
selves with building, in the garden, a_ faggot- 
house. In this they meet with many adventures, 
each of which conveys to them some useful know- 
ledge, and teaches them something of natural 
history. The design is excellent; and everybody 
knows Mrs. Lee’s capacity to carry it out. 
Numerous illustrations by Gilbert add to the 
interest and attractions of this delightful little 
Christmas-book. 





Beautiful Poetry: Second Series. Crockford. 
Tue second series of Beautiful Poetry, the first 
series of which was so popular last Christmas, 
offers itself as appropriate for presents and prizes 
It contains the choicest passages in English 
poetry, nothing of it original, but all collected 
from the best works of the best authors. Hence 
it is not a mere book for the season, though a 
book of the season, but it is of permanent value; 


The 
character he has contr:ved to throw into the 
assembled guests—the dandy flies, the graceful 
gnats, the pompous grasshoppers—is quite a 
marvel, and makes this little book a work of 
genius. 





Evening Hours with My Children: Conversations 
on the Gospel Story. Nisbet. 

Tuis is just the book for a Sunday evening. 
We can readily fancy the eager eyes with which 
these charming illustrations by Mr. Gilbert will 
be looked at by many a group of youngsters; 
and can imagine the calm answers by a good 
mother when the little ones ask, at each succes- 
sive picture, “ What is it all about ?” Books of 
this class are much needed; and we anticipate 
much popularity for the volume before us. 





| The Water Lily. By Harrrer Myrtir. With 


illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. London: 


Bosworth. 


| THe Water Lily is a sweetly written and highly 
| instructive story, and has for its purpose the 


great object of awakening in children’s breasts 
such feelings, and strengthening within them such 


| principles, as will enable them to do well and 


| heroically 


their share in the graver events of 


after-life. It is deliciously illustrated. 





The Discontented Children, and how they were 
cured. By Mary Exvizapetu Krrey. London: 
Grant and Griffith. 

“ Anp how were they cured ?” Ah! that is a 

secret which we do not intend to tell you. Seek 

it in the volume, which is prettily written, is 


| extremely interesting, conveys much incidental 


to be enjoyed as much, and read as often, perhaps | 


even more, twenty years hence as now. It is as 
attractive outside as in; for it is bound in the most 
delicate green and gold, with gilded leaves, and 
its price is very trifling, only 7s. 6d. 





Pippins and Pre $3 Or, Sketches out of School. By 

J. Srertinc Coyne. London: Routledge. — 
In this work Mr. Coyne narrates for the amuse- 
ment and edification of all the boys the Adven- 
tures and Misadventures, comic and serious, of 
Master Frank Pickleberry, during the month he 
was home for the holidays. Mr. Coyne is, as 
everybody knows, a dramatist of uncommon 
humour, which he has thrown into this little 


| with clever engravings by Hablot Browne. 


instruction and a sound moral, and is illustrated 
It is 


one of the best of the books of the season. 





The Blue Ribbons: a Story of the Last Century. By 
Anyxa Harrret Drury. London: Kirby and 
Son. 

A pretty story, whose greatest charm, however, 

is in the writing, which has uncommon merit. 

The scene is laid in France, and we should have 

supposed it to be a translation, or at least an 

adaptation, from the French, but that no such 
intimation is given upon the title-page. The 
illustrations, by Birket Foster, are clever and 


' characteristic. 





Karl Krinker; his Christmas Stocking. By the 
Author of “ Queechy,” &¢. London: Nisbet. 
Miss WeTHERELL and her sister, Mrs. Lothrop, 
have united their pens in the production of this 
volume of Christmas tales. The stories are ex- 
tremely amusing, and will absorb the attention 
of children gathered round the family fireside, if 

read aloud to them. 











History and Adventures of Remarkable Men of all 
Nations. By W. 8. Cockayne. London : 
3inns and Goodwin. 

Tue lives of Washington, Bruce, Alfred the 

Great, Wallace, Wellington, Cranmer, and others, 

narrated in a very pleasing manner, so as to win 

the attention of children. It is profusely illus- 








trated. 

Woodburn; or, Bittle Faults. By a Lady. Lon- 
don: Binns and Goodwin. 

Tus work has an educational character. It is 


designed to convey useful lessons to children in 
the form of a dialogue. It does well what it was 
designed to do. 





Our Willie. London : Binns and Goodwin. 
Sroriegs told to a child in a fashion that recom- 
mends itself to a child’s taste. Only a mother 
could have so well catered for them. 











SCIENCE. 
The Native Races of the Russian Empire. By 
R. G. Laruam, M.D., F.R.S., &c. London. 


Bailliere. 

Science is no longer confined to the closet, 
concerning herself not with excitement of the 
times, “the topic of the day.” Her suitors no 
longer abstract themselves from what passes 
around them, hugging themselves with a secret 
pride that beauties are revealed to them un- 
dreamt of and inappreciable by the many; but 
they now descend into the streets, each one pro- 
claiming and vaunting that quality in his mis- 
tress which endears her to himself, and urging 
on the bystanders her claims on their regard. 
When such an appeal is made in unison with the 
ruling Cynthia of the minute, a hearing, otherwise 
unattainable, may be calculated upon with some 
little certainty; nor can we avoid the impression 
that this recent publication of Dr. Latliam owes 
its existence in great measure to the belief that 
he may now gather an audience around him to 
listen to a discourse, which some two years ago 
he would have delivered to empty benches. This 
we regret, for such a subject does not deserve to 
be lowered in rank and treated of as furnishing 
an occasion for a mere piece de circonstance 
adapted to the popular demand of the day; nor, 
if this be the real reason, half avowed in the 
curt notice affixed to the book, do we think 
the mark has been successfully hit, since, 
although we are forced by our stars to plod our 
too-often weary way through many pages of arid 
letterpress, we have seldom arrived at our 
journey’s end more fatigued and bewildered than 
in this instance—a quality fatal to popularity. 

Now, in our judgment, this arises in great mea- 
sure, if not wholly, from Dr. Latham having in- 
dulged himself, to the full, in a habit allied to affec- 
tation, adopted of late years by Historians, Geo- 
graphers, Travellers, and the like, of each one 
christening the person, race, orcountry upon which 
he may be discoursing, according to some fayou- 
rite hypothesis of his own, or the impression cer- 
tain sounds conveyed to his ear, which forthwith is 
striven to be embodied in English letters endued, 
for the time being, with specific values; so that 
the reader or auditor, as the case may be, is 
sadly discomposed and made thoroughly uncom- 
fortable by the extraordinary jumble of ideas 
assailing him when he finds that every per- 
son he meets with is somebody else, and that 
with each people and country he comes in con- 
tact with “new relations,” to borrow a diplomatic 
phrase, must be established in accordance with 
the authority at that moment appealed to. 

In this wholesale re-denomination of the various 
races composing the inhabitants of the Russian 
Empire, Dr. Latham, however, deals most openly 
with his readers ; telling them at the very outset, 
that these families or stocks of men are neither 
Latin, Greek, Keltic, or German ; but that this 
vast area of the earth is covered by the three 
great stocks of the Ugrians, the Turks, and the 
Sarmatians: and goes on to say that, although 
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such is the nomenclature of the Ethnologist, (?); 
it is not exactly that of the ordinary geographer, 
nor yet that of the civil historian; and also, as we 
very soon discover, that not only in this list the 
word Turk involves something to learn, which is 
what we desire; but also something to unlearn—a 
most vexatious process. Thus, “A Turk means 
the Kirghiz of Independent Tartary; it means the 
Tartars of Kazan and Tobolsk; it means the 
Yakuts on the Arctic Sea, at the mouth of the 
Rive Lena.” Many would have the Turk called 
a Tartar, Dr. Latham tells us, and which he un- 
doubtedly has been in his time and is occasionally 
yet ; but he himself refrains from robbing him of 
his good name, although admitting the justice, 
“ Jaxly speaking,” of the Tartar appellative. 

In the introductory chapter of the book before 
us Dr. Latham traces the Turk stock, as it were 
by one of those compensations in which Nature is 
said to delight, as penetrating, and, save on the 
west and north-west, circumscribing the Russian 
empire; so that if the existing fearful strife 
should result in the overthrow of the Sultan, the 
conquest will have been achieved in great measure 
by one set of Turks over another, since this 
group of mankind includes— 

A. 1. T 2 central and northern division found in 
{Independent Tartary, and certain of the Turkish parts 
of the Russian empire to the north and west thereof. 
Thus the Kirghiz, the Bashkirs of Orenburg, the 
Nogays of the Government of the Caucasus, the 
Meshtsheriak of Siberia, belong to the group. 

2. The Eastern division contains the dialects of 
Chinese Tartary, of Bokhara, and also, according to 
Beresin, the Turkoman of ‘Turkestan. 

3. The Western division is that of the Osmanlis of 
Rumelia and Anatolia. 

B. 4. The Arctic Turks, called by themselves Sok- 
halar, but by their neighbours Yakuts, are an out- 
lying section, whose occupancy is the banks of the 
Lena and the parts within the Arctic circle. 





Maro 


of the population of the Russ‘za Empire, to | commend it, as by them and them only can such 


have been dictai 
on a keen perception of real analogies of lan- 
guage and customs. Besides hich, the terms 
enable us to form definite ideas —a quality, to our 
minds, essential in these studi 
Dr. Latham: 


' 
i 


tv a sound yudgment, based | 


Thus, says | 


Ugrian means populations akin ¢ present | 
inhabitants of Finland, wheresoever may be 
found; the chief character being tlieir nguage. 
Hence it is the name for the class that contains the 
Fin and its allied languages, and the men that speak 


such languages. 

Moreover, the designation, as indicating a 
Russian population, may be looked upon as an 
appropriate one: 


As to the word Ugrian itself, its immediate origin 
is Russian; and the populations to which it applies 


| generally know nothing about it as a native name, 
| just as the Barbarians of the Greeks and 


tomans 
knew no such name as Barbarus; just, too, as such 


| names as Negro and Red Indian are strange to the 


| in German. 


blacks of Africa and the aborigines of America. 
Ugrian, in short, is a word all but foreign to the 
Ugrians themselves. I imagine it means borderer ; 
being just such a term in Slavonic as Marchmann is 
It means a population on some Slavonic 


| frontier. 


Appropriately enough, the author remarks on | 


this arrangement :— 

Sketch as this is, it suggests the idea of the enor- 
mous area apportioned to the Turkish stock. It is, 
perhaps, the largest in the world, measured by the 
mere extent of surface; not, however, the largest in 
respect to the number of individuals it contains.” 

We must, in passing, observe that Dr. Latham, 
when speaking of the subjects of the Porte of 
Turkish race, calls them Ottomans or Osmanlis— 
terms well chosen, and the more so because 
already familiar to us ; we therefore the more 
regret that he should have fixed upon the term 
Turk, a word already appropriated, and to which, 
we venture to prophesy, not even the efforts of 
all the ethnologists, were they united on this 
matter—which, by-the-by, they are far from 
being—will ever succeed in attaching any other 
signification, whether in literature, or in popular 
parlance, than that it now bears; a use sanctioned 
by the universal custom of Europe ever since the 
herse-tails of the warriors of the race came in 
contact with the chivalry of Christendom. With 





submission to our author, especially as even | 
ethnologists will by no means accept of this | 


grouping, we think it would have been far more 
advisable to have bestowed on the group he 
terms Turk, either some novel designation, or at 
apy rate such an one as most men are un- 
acquainted with, or to which they attach very 
vague ideas. 
impressed his own meaning on their minds, 
without involving the necessity, as at present, of 
having something to “unlearn” before they can 
become his disciples. We are the more im-. 
pressed with what we cannot help regarding as a 
grave mistake, when we find the author dividing 


By so doing, he would readily have | 


So also with the Sarmatian stock. The choice 
of the word is an assistance to the student. It 
may be divided into the Sclavonic and Lithuanian 
branches, each affording many points both of 
similarity as well as of difference to the other, 
but differing vastly as to numbers. Thus, whilst 
the Sclavonic languages are spoken by some 
80,000,000 of people—Poles, Bohemians, Lusa- 


a work be appreciated. 

We scarcely like to close with a complaint; but 
we must. Why is there not an index ? Scientific 
books lose half their value from this too common 
want. HeERMEs. 





The Planetary Worlds: the Topography and Tel scopic 
Appearance 3 of the Sun, Planets, Moon, and Comets. 
3y JAMES Breen, of the Cambridge Observatory. 
London: Hardwicke. ; 

Tuis volume contains by far the most minute account 


| of the many modern discoveries of astronomers, at 


| appeared, 


| Memoir of the late James Fillans, Sculpt 


tians, Illyrians, &c., Bulgarians, and Russians ¢ 


(these last reckoning far more than fifty out of 
the eighty millions)—the Lithuanian language is 
spoken in its two varieties, the Lithuanian and 
Lett, by little more than a million and a half of 
people ; 
ceived by the enumeration, essentially European 
in their geographical distribution. The reader, 
however, should have been cautioned not to look 
upon these eighty millions as belonging to Russia, 
which, as the statement stands, he will be apt to 
do ; indeed, it would have been much better had 
the tabulated statement from Schafferick’s 
“Sclavonian Ethnography ” been quoted in full at 
the commencement of the book, as it would then 
have been seen that not more than fifty-three 
millions and a half belong to Russia, the re- 
mainder of the Sclaves being placed in Turkey, 
Austria, Prussia, and some of the smaller German 
states. 

Having thus cleared his way, Dr. Latham 
proceeds, throughout the remainder of the book, 


both branches being, as will be per- | 


| 


to analyse and divide these three chief stocks into | 


their constituent tribes and families, affording us 


in every page evidence of that research and | 


acumen which have won for him so honourable 
a position among ethnologists; tracing out affini- 


ties and kindred between families of men where | 


relationship appears to be in the highest degree 
improbable, and confirming the views of many of 


his predecessors in this branch of the subject, as, | 


for instance, the connexion of the Laplanders with 
the Hungarian Magyars, as shadowed forth by 


| portions of the art. 


Gibbon, and more fully developed by De Guignes. | 


The most entertaining portion of this work con- 
sists in the curious details of the customs, espe- 
cially the religious observances and beliefs, of the 


| various groups with which the author makes us 


| acquainted. 


As we proceed, we are forcibly 
struck with the complete Paganism which yet 


| holds sway over very many of the tribes under 


the residual inhabitants of this vast empire into | 


Usrians and SaRMATIANS. 
viously employed by a few philologers, has not 
to make its way and gain acceptance at their 
hands; whilst, as a term unknown to the general 
run even of educated men, it was susceptible of 
any meaning with which the first popular intro- 
ducer may please to endow it. We may almost 
say the same of the second; for, although “ Sar- 
matian ” undoubtedly conveys a meaning to the 
mind of the classical student, it is not a meaning 
which requires him to “unlearn” anything, but 
simply to superadd to his first notion of its 
somewhat vague value in Ancient History, a 
more exact and modern idea, by no means inter- 
fering with, but rather supporting, his earlier 
impression. 

A mistake every way, springing from the in- 
dulgence of a-crotchet, as we must regard the 
employment in this book of the term “ Turk”— 
we deem the selection of Ugrian and Sarmatian, 
as the designatious of the other chief divisions 


The first term, pre- | 


the dominion of the Emperor of All the Russias: 
provoking reflections on the utter inconsistency 
of a crusade against the pure monotheistic creed 


| of Mahomet, whilst such vast numbers of his own 


people are worshippers of stocks and_ stones. 
Space will not permit us to quote any of these 
descriptions; but they are plentifully scattered 
throughout the volume, agreeably diversifying 
the more strictly scientific portions of the work. 


| We have freely stated our objections to some 


portions of this elaborate treatise; and we are, 
therefore, the more bound to express our satis- 
faction with the completeness of this monograph 
on the population of the Russian Empire, and our 
sense of its value to the historian, geographer, 
and ethnologist. A popular book it is not, and 
never can become ; and were it not for the season 
selected for publication and the notice prefixed 
to it, we should not have deemed it addressed to 
any but the careful student, nor intended for any 
libraries but those of the scholar and public 
institutions. 


} N icol ol vie. 


To such, and to such alone, can we ! visited the Continent. 


home and abroad, as to the constitution of the bodies 
composing the solar system, than any that has ever 
Mr. Breen presents, indeed, a clear and 
full description of all that is at present known of the 
topography of the planets—much of it b new to 
English readers, who are not aware of the rapid pro- 
gress of modern discovery, aided by the huge telescopes 
of Rosse and others. Mr. Breen has made his own 
lucid descriptions still more clear by numerous wood- 
cuts, representing the aspects of the planets as seen by 
the great telescopes from different positions; and the 
conclusion he draws is, that they are really huge 
inhabited worlds, and not, as Whewell suggests, mere 
shams and shows, lifeless and useless. Had other 
more urgent claims permitted, we could have quoted 
largely from pages that abound in matter for delight 
and wonder. We are reluctantly compelled to content 
ourselves with the heartiest recommendation of the 
volume toevery library. It should be made a reading- 
book at schools. 
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r, MSA. 
S.E.S., and S.A., London. By James Pater- 
son, Editor of “ Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits,” &c. ; 
Author of “The Contemporaries of Burns,” &c. 
Paisley: Robert Stewart. 

Tue father of James Fillans was born in the 

county of Linlithgow, became a sailor, and served 

under Howe, Jervis, and Lord Cochrane. After 
he was discharged, he became a working iron- 
founder at the Wilsontown works in Lanarkshire. 

Here James was born in 1808. His first employ- 

ment was at a print-field at Busby in Renfrew- 

shire. He was afterwards apprenticed in Paisley 
to the trade of weaving. His whole spare time 
was devoted to the manufacture of ingenious 
mechanical instruments, drawing, and modelling 
in clay. He had all along felt a distaste to the 
trade to which his father had apprenticed him. 

In 1824 he relinquished it, and adopted the more 

congenial trade of a mason. Having become 

acquainted with Motherwell, who then edited a 

journal in Paisley, he was induced by him to give 

up his trade, and commence as a sculptor. Among 
his first works were a bust of his friend Mother- 
well, and a sculptorial rendering of Burns's dirge, 

“Man was made to mourn.” His reputation 

having increased, he removed to the neighbouring 

city of Glasgow, where he early made the acquaint- 
ance of Baillie M‘Lellan, a well-known patron of 
the fine arts in Scotland, whose death the news- 
papers announced only two or three weeks ago. 

Commissions now flowed in so fast that he had to 

employ two of his brothers in the more laborious 

In 1835 he left Glasgow on 

a professional tour to the Continent. He went no 

further than Paris, where he remained some time 

copying pictures and statues in the Louvre. He 
returned by Flanders. He now resolved to remain 
for some time in London, and had his family 
removed from Scotland. A Mr. Walkinshaw here 
took him by the hand, and put him in the way of 
work sufficient fully to occupy him. Immediately 
after settling in London, he writes to his wife: 

“It is quite common to witness a carriage and 

livery servants standing at my gate for half-an- 

hour at atime.” About this time he executed a 

national work—a group of ob Roy and Bailie 

Mr. Fillans occupied the house, 

12, South Bank, Regent’s-park, till 1840, when he 

removed to 82, Baker-street. In 1836 he executed 

the “excellent and much-admired” alto-relievo 
of the “Birth of Burns.” A bust, executed by him 
about this time, of Allan Cunningham, and exhi- 
bited in Trafalgar-square, attracted considerable 
attention, and elicited the praise of Chantrey. 

Mr. Fillans seems to have been particularly fond 

of choosing his subjects from the works of Burns. 

In 1838 he modelled in basso-relievo for Mr. 

Harsie, M.P., a jug, after the style of Cellini, 

illustrative of the poem of “ Tam-o’-Shanter.” He 

all this time kept up his connection with his 

Glasgow and Paisley patrons, and made frequent 

In 1841 he again 


professional visits to Scotland. 
was this time his 


Ron 
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destination. “He made some dag 1 in F Lorence, 
executing a bust of a gentleman resident there, 
for which he had been commissioned by sub- 
scribers in Scotland. He was prevented from 
proceeding to Rome. 
he writes to a friend: “I intended to have gone 
to Rome; but the weather was so hot, and the 
arrivals every day from the imperial city being so 
numerous, the advice of my friends, coupled with 
the necessity of my returning as soon as possible, 
overpowered the strong desire I had to kiss St. 
Peter’s toe.” In Florence he studied the magni- 
ficent productions of Ghiberti, and, in passing 
through Pisa, the 
works of Nicola Pisano. In 1843 he executed in 
Glasgow his much-admired and beautiful group 
of “The Blind teaching the Blind.” The exhi- 
bition of this production in Glasgow created a 
greater sensation than any of his previous works 
had yet done. His time seems to have been 
nearly equally divided between Glasgow and 
London; but London was his head quarters, and 
his family always remained there. 

Paisley, it is pretty generally known, was the 
birth-place of Professor Wilson. Certain of its 
inhabitants had some time before this commis- 
sioned the Paisley-bred sculptor to execute a bust 
of the Paisley-born philosopher and poet. In 
1844 he set about it in earnest. This bust was 
one of Fillans’s best works. It is a singularly 
faithful portrait, and splendid as a work of art. 
[t is, what Wilson said of some other of Fillans’s 
productions, like the head of a Greek God. Few 
great men have been so fortunate as to leave 
behind them such portraits as those of Wilson, 
by ‘Sir John Watson Gordon, on canvass, and by 
James Fillans, in marble. In 1844 we find him 
modelling the Ettrick Shepherd (posthumous); 
Colonel Mure, of Caldwell; and Sir James Shaw, 
Lord Mayor, and afterwards City Chamberlain of 
London. Although from and after this time Mr. 
Fillans must have been in the receipt of a-con- 
siderable income, he seems at times to have been 
straitened in money matters. This double estab- 
lishment is a puzzle to us. “The great majority 
of his orders seem to have come from the west of 
Scotland. But he maintained an expensive home 
in London ; his family resided there ; and when 
professional cegagements called him to Scotland, 
he became either the temporary occupant of 
chambers in Glasgow, or a visitor at the houses of 
his friends and patrons. As he really spent:most 
of his time in Scotland, it seems as if much the 
more natural arrangement would have been to 
have had his own residence in Glasgow, and to 
have made short visits to London, when he had 
professional business there. Perhaps the solution 
of the difficulty is, that, by keeping up an estab- 
lishment in London, he took the only means of 
obtaining London and English orders; while, 
from his early residence in Paisley and Glasgow, 
and his wide connections in Scotland, he had really 
as many Scotch orders as if he had been con- 
stantly resident in any of its towns. In spite of 
the double drains upon his purse, we find him 
exercising a multifarious benevolence. When the 
potato crop failed, in 1846, and bazaars were got 
up for the relief of those suffering from famine in 
the Highlands of Scotland, he sent to three of 
them, one in Edinburgh, and two in Paisley, 
groups which realised respectively, two of them 
thirty guineas, and the third fifteen guineas. 
The year 1848 was the culminating point of Mr. 
Fillans’s reputation. The month of August of 
that year witnessed the inauguration of the 
statue of Sir James Shaw at Kilmarnock (his 
native town), and of the bust of Professor Wilson 
in Paisley. In September he was entertained at 
dinner by a party of admirers in “ Burns’s Cot- 
tage” —a tasteful compliment, in consideration of 
the services he had rendered to Scotland and 
Scottish poetry, by the illustration by his chisel 
of some of the finer and more popular of Burns’s 
poems. 
after this time seems to have produced renewed 








ant now, , tai biogrepher tells us, ‘Waid the Sounda- | 


After his return to London, | 


tion of his future ill health. In 1850 he modelled 
the “Flying Dutchman,” not the ship, but the 
horse, the famous property of Lord Eglinton. In 
1851, the monument to his old friend and patron, 
Motherwell, by his hand, was inaugurated. In 
the latter end of this year he, prudently it will 
be argued, gave up his London establishment, 
and brought his family back to Scotland. He 
now repaired what we think was his great error. 
He saved himself the expense of his double 
establishment—twofold studios it must be re- 


| membered also, and the expense, distraction, and 


architectural and sculptural | 


| the region of the heart. 


A lull in professional success shortly | 


peeuniary difliculties—at all events, to have filled | 


his mind with anxieties and consequent low- 
spiritedness. In 1849 a proposal was made to 
erect in Glasgow an equestrian statue of the 
Queen, especially as commemorative of her visit 
when on her way to Balmoral, in the autumn of 
the previous year. Many of Mr. Fillans’s friends 
wereconfident that he would receive the commis- 
sion. Perhaps to prove his ability to model quadru- 
peds, he about this time executed a series of bas- 
reliefs on ‘Taming the wild horse.” The special | 
treatment of the subject was suggested by his | 
friend Mr. Kennedy’s “ Texas.” At this series Mr. | 


| ciety 


| 


loss of time of his constant journeys between 
London and Glasgow. After years of constant 
change and discomfort, he settles down in the 
midst of his family, with a steady prospect of 
lucrative employment, and a certainty of very 
considerably lessened expenditure ; but, alas! he 
has just got settled in Glasgow, when his friends 
and the public are astonished by the sudden 
announcement of his death. A species of rheuma- 
tism, which had originated in the damp studio of 
his London premises, had gradually gained ground 
upon him, and at last ascended from the limbs to 
On Saturday he was 
employed in his studio—on Monday morning he 
was dead. 


This memoir is on the whole well written. It | 


is nothing more than a memoir. The subject of 
it is, as far as possible, left to tell his own story, 
from his journals, letters, &e. The great desi- 
deratum is some revelation of the inner life of 
the artist. Mr. Fillans, 
left no materials of this nature. He merely 
jotted down his commissions, their dates, the 
sums he was to charge, &ce. All this information 
is laid before the reader, and the biographer has 
availed himself of every source from whence he 
could show how Mr. Fillans’s works were from 
time to time received and regarded by the public. 
The title of the volume is quite inadequate. Its 
great feature is its illustrations. The principal 
of Mr. Fillans’s works have been copied and en- 
graved by his daughter, and are presented in this 
work. Many of the engravings, .especially that 


of the magnificent bust of Professor Wilson, are | 


beautifully executed. But there are far toomany 
of them. Not only are plates of Mr. Fillans’s 
sculptural works given, but also of his humoreus 
etchings, sent home to’his wife from Paris, and of 
two very mediocre water-colour paintings, pre- 
pared by him at an early date, for a Renfrewshire 
Annual. Were we disposed to be hypercritical, we 
should say that in some of the plates on classical 
subjects, there are certain mistakes of detail, as 
when, in the representation of an incident, of 
which the scene is laid in Ultima Thule, the vine 
is intreduced; and the human figures are clad in 


indeed, seems to have | 


| for the closet and the family. 


a manner very ill befitting the latitude of Iceland | 


or Norway. wrt o~ 
This is avery handsome and well got-u up volume, 


remarkably so, when it is considered that it is | 


published in a provincial and manufacturing | 


town. 
resolved to erect in their city a statue of the 
Queen, there was a strong desire felt and ex- 


When the citizens of Glasgow recently | 


pressed that the work should be entrusted to a | 


native and local artist. 
that Mr. 
gentlemen going so far as to promise to add a 
hundred guineas to their respective subscriptions 
if he received the commission. Considerable 
disappointment was felt when the work was given 
toa foreign artist. We are inclined to believe 
that it is the same feeling which expressed itself 
so strongly then, that has dictated the publication 
of this large and ambitious volume, 
certainly disproportioned to the notice which the 
subject of the memoir attracted in his life. The 
biographer, Mr. Paterson, is already known as the 
author and editor of many works illustrative of 
Scottish antiquities and history. 


It was generally wished 





RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AmonG the publications of the “ Welsh MSS. So- 
"is one which we hail with great satisfaction, 
as shedding considerable light upon the early history 
of the Welsh Church. It is entitled Lives of the 
Cambro-British Saints of the Fifth and immediate 
succeeding Centuries, from ancient Welsh and Latin 
MSS. in the British Museum and elsewhere, with 
| English Translations and Explanatory Notes. By the 
| Rev. W. J. Rees, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Cascob, 
Radnorshire. Published for the Welsh MSS. Society. 
f seeppe printed and published by William 


Fillans worked night and day for some weeks, | Rees.)—This is a publication which does honour to 


Fillans should be appointed, several | 


which is | 








all concerned in its production—we mean 1 both the 
| Society, the Editor, and the Printer. The first 
thing that attracts us upon opening it is the fineness 
of the paper and the beauty of the typography. 
The latter, as issuing from a provincial press, is per- 
fectly astonishing, and the eredit of it is of course 
due to Mr. William Rees, the printer. Both Society 
and Printer, however (we are sure they will pardon 
us for saying so) deserve but small thanks, with 
respect to the present work, in comparison w ith its 
learned editor, the Rev. W. J. Rees. This gentleman 
has not only compiled, edited, and translated it, but 
has with extraordinary generosity paid for the tran- 
script of the MSS., and, in fact, defrayed all the 
charges of the publication. This he did also for a 
previous work published by the society, called the 
“ Liber Landavensis,” or “ Llyfr Teilo.” The present 
work is intended as a continuation or companion 
volume to the one just mentioned. It is, of eourse, 
highly interesting to all Welsh antiquarians; but 
not to these alone. Happily, the studies of the anti- 
quary are now conducted in so sober and rational 
manner, that he is no longer looked upon as a mere 
harmless enthusiast, but as a real benefactor to his 
kind, by making us acquainted with the habits, man- 
ners, instincts, inner and outer life of our progenitors, 
with whom we are all connected by a link that can- 
not be broken. The old objection, that the antiqui- 
ties of Wales do not much concern us as Englishmen, 
has long ago been refuted. We shall not trouble 
ourselves, therefore, to argue upon that head, but 
proceed to mention the contents of the present volume. 
It embraces the lives of the following Welsh saints: 
—Saint Brynach, Saint Beino, Saint Cadoc, Saint 
Carannog, Saint David, Saint Gwynllyw, Saint 
Iltyd, Saint Cybi, Saint Padarn, Saint Winefred. 
Besides these, it gives, in an Appendix, the lives of 
Saint Catherine, Saint Margaret, Saint Aidus, Saint 
Brendanus, and Saint Tathan. These, although not 
strictly Cambro-British saints, were so closely con- 
nected with Wales as to deserve a place in the 
volume. The MSS. from which they are taken were 
written probably in the twelfth century. Some of 
the lives are in Latin, and others in Welsh—the 
latter being evidently abridged translations from 
Latin originals. The whole form a very curious and 
interesting body of Welsh legends, and show the 
kind of spiritual pabulum administered to the people 
of the Principality for long centuries. These legends, 
it is well known, formed a part of the regular Church 
service, being read on the festival-days of the Saints 
whose lives they commemorate. They abound in 
exaggerated pictures of virtue and piety, and recount 
the most incredible, and sometimes even laughable, 
miracles. At the same time, however, as the editor 
well observes, ‘‘ They incidentally exhibit information 
to be sought fer in vain elsewhere.” In conclusion, 
we need only remark that the English translations 
here given appear to be faithfully rendered, and that 
the editor’s notes in illustration of the text leave no- 
thing to be desired. 

Mornings with Jesus: a series of Devotional Readings 
By the late Rey. 
Wii11aM. JAY, of Bath. (London: Shaw.)—This is 
not a posthumous work of the late Mr. Jay, as might 
at first be supposed; and we object strongly to the title 








| given it, since it consists of nothing but a series of 


extracts from various sermons of the deceased. These 
the present editor has chosen to arrange in chronolo- 
gical order, according to the three hundred and sixty- 
tive days of the year, to which he prefixes a title-page 
which is calculated to attract purchasers under the im- 
pression that it is a substantive work of the late much- 
respected divine of Bath. ‘That they are faithful 
transcripts,” he says, “of those rich experimental 
instructions and encouragements which fell from the 
lips of the distinguished preacher will not, for a 
moment, be questioned by those who were privileged 
to his pulpit ministrations, or who are at all conver- 
sant with his published works.” We very much 
doubt, however, whether such a publication as the 
present is one calculated to extend the late Mr. Jay’s 
reputation. 

Scripture and the Prayer-book in harmony. — 
England's Church and House-book of Common Prayer 
and Articles the Seriptural Antidote of Sacerdotalism 
and Schism. With a sketch ofits compilation. By the 
Rey. A. R. Fausser, M.A. (London: Seeleys.)— 
Mr. Fausset has done good service by this excellent 
exposition of the Scriptural character of our Prayer- 
book. He has an.answer for almost every objection 
that can be brought against it; vindicating, first of 
all, the propriety and reasonableness of set forms of 
prayer generally, and then pointing out and explain- 
ing the peculiar excellencies of that used in the 
Church of England. The historical sketch given of its 
compilation and successive revisions is highly satis- 
factory, setting forth a great deal of information upon 
a subject about which the generality of readers are 
far too ignorant. The writer's liberality is shown in 
the just .condemnation which he bestows upon the 
proceedings of the Savoy Commissioners appointed 
to revise the Common Prayer soon after the Restora- 
tion—the last Commission appointed for that purpose. 
These Commissioners, to whom a fair opportunity was 
offered of so modifying certain expressions in the 
Liturgy as to conciliate a vast number of conscientious 
Dissenters, acted quite in an opposite direction, by 
introducing additional matter, which tended still fur- 
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. . 7 . ) . 7 
ther to estrange their affections from the Church. | us for notice, we must conclude for the present by 


‘‘ We cannot but regret,” he says, ‘‘ what followed ;— 
namely, the passing of the Act of Uniformity, in 1662, 
so at variance with the King’s own declaration at Breda 
in favour of tender consciences. It was notoriously so 
awarded as to offend the consciences of Puritans. Thus, 
whereas the latter objected to saints’-days, the Angli- 
can party added afew more. A clause was inserted in 
the prayer for the Church militant giving thanks for 
departed saints, which made it more like the first than 
the second Prayer-book of Edward. And when reasons 
were given against the Apocryphal lessons, the 
Bishops inserted the legend of Bel and the Dragon, in 
contempt of such scruples. Even thus, when some 
one remarked to Archbishop Sheldon that he thought 
the Puritans would conform, Sheldon replied, ‘I am 
afraid they will’! His fears were groundless. The 
intention of the act was fully realised. On 17th 
August, St. Bartholomew’s-day, long known as the 
Black Sunday, two thousand clergymen, and among 
them Baxter, resigned, rather than accept its terms. 
The authors had the satisfaction of having thrust out 
the Puritans, and got in Bel and the Dragon!” Ina 
similar manner our author condemns the proceedings 
of Archbishop Laud, and, in fact, takes every oppor- 
tunity of showing himself opposed to sacerdotal 
tyranny of any kind. 

In connection with Mr. Fausset’s work on the 
Prayer-book we may mention the following: Stories 
and Lessons on the Catechism with the First-class Girls 
of Forley. By the Author of “ Stories and Cate 
chisings on the Collects.” Edited by the Rev. W. 
Jackson, M.A. (London: Mozleys).—The author of 
this little work is a lady, who has the talent of con- 
veying sound instruction in a pleasing form. 

As an antidote to many recent works of the party 
called ‘‘ Secularists” we mention The Certainty of 
Christianity ; a Sketch. By a Layman (Edinburgh: 
Constable and Co.)—a brief, but very forcible treatise 
on the evidences of Christianity, and which possesses 
in some respect the merit of originality. The writer 
is evidently a man of cultivated intellect, and his 
little work is calculated to have a good effect upon 
persons well educated like himself. 

Of a similar tendency is the following: Js Physical 
Science the Handmaid or the Enemy of the Christian 
Revelation? By the Rev. James “A. Srornert. 
(Edinburgh: Marsh and Beattie.)\—The writer's line 
of argument in answer to this important question 
may be guessed from his statement, that it was 
suggested to him ‘during a casual visit to Bristol 
Cathedral. In the choir of that old church reposes 
all that is mortal of Dr. Joseph Butler, the author of 
the ‘Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion ;’ its 
south transept is adorned with a slab of marble, on 
which the pen of Southey has inscribed the philoso- 
pher’s noble epitaph.” The epitaph is as follows:— 
“Others had established the historical and propheti- 


cal grounds of the Christian religion, and that sure | 


testimony of its truth which is found in its perfect 
adaptation to the heart of man. It was reserved for 
him to develope its analogy to the constitution and 
course of nature; and, laying his strong foundations 
in the depth of that great argument, there to con- 
struct another and irrefragable proof: thus rendering 
philosophy subservient to faith, and finding in out- 
ward and visible things the type and evidence of 
those within the veil.” In dealing with this text, 
Mr. Stothert has shown not only the fervency of his 
religious belief, but an intimate acquaintance with 
the present condition of physical science; and we 
heartily recommend his treatise to all who imagine 
that there can be any hostility between Christianity 
and science. . ’ 

Another work upon the observance of the Sabbath 
has been just published. It is entitled: The Anti- 
Sabbatarian Defenceless; or, the Sabbath established 
upon the Ruins of the Objections of its Enemies. By 
the Rev. J. G. Srewarr. (Glasgow: Robertson and 
Douglas.)—The author of this treatise is of opinion 
that too much leniency has been hitherto shown by 
the advoeates of Sabbath observance in dealing with 
their enemies. “In this little yolume the arguments 
of the enemies of the Sabbath are not so much sought 
to be destroyed as their destruction to be completed. 
What the generous victor did not, seemingly, deem 
it necessary further to exact in the shape of reprisals, 
the author has been cruel enough to seek to perpe- 
trate. He has sought to take every inch of ground 
from beneath the feet of his opponents.” This sounds 
rather arrogant; and we must say that we think the 
work, upon the whole, rather w anting in the Chris- 
tian virtue of charity. 

The Church and ‘her Destini: s. By James Bipen 
(London: Aylott and Co.)\—is by a Layman, the 
author of two works, respectively entitled “ The True 
Charch,” and “ Truths Maintained ;” the object of 
which was to show “the whole machinery of an 
ecclesiastical church to be inappropriate, the whole 
body of doctrines taught to be false.” “ The little 
book now put forth,” he says, “is a popularised edi- 
tion of ‘The True Church,’ with explanations of 
many more prophecies than will be found in ‘ The 
True Church.’” Mr. Biden, as shown in a review of 
his “Truths Maintained,” here copied from The 
Clerical Journal, is no very safe guide in ecclesiastical 
matters; although he gives utterance to a great many 
traths which it would be difficult to gainsay. ; 
Although we have sume other works: lying before 


calling attention to Baptismal Regeneration refuted, 
and Scriptural Regeneration explained. By Joseru 
TurnsButt, V.D.M., Ph. Dr. (London: Nisbett and 
Co.)—Dr. Turnbull is a decided opponent of bap- 
tismal regeneration, and gives some weighty reasons 
for his objections to that doctrine. His little work 
is, for the most part, an exposition of the text: “ Ye 
must be born again” (John, iii. 7); in which he 
endeavours to show the fatuity of supposing that such 
a change of heart and life as is implied in the words 
mentioned can be uniformly exerienced by every 
infant of a week old, by means of a few drops of 
water, and a few serious words uttered in an ecele- 
siastical tone, by a man in a particular dress for the 
occasion.” From this it may be seen that the writer 
searcely looks upon baptism as a Christian sacrament. 





re 
FICTION. 
Herbert Lake. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart.” 
London : Hurst and Blackett. 
Miss Dovetas has by two very popular novels 
established a reputation for the truthful painting 
of middle-class life and every-day people; and in 
this difficult art she has equalled, if she does not 
excel, any living novelist. We term it difficult, 
because it wants all the extraneous aids that 
cover the short-comings of writers who invoke 
the imagination in romance, or who can make 
free with the ignorance of their readers in novels 
pretending to describe high life. Miss Douglas 
portrays the men and women we see about us, 
the world that is our own; and her readers are 
consequently enabled to detect the slightest 
deviation from correctness of drawing or truth of 
colouring. That she has written three suc- 
cessful novels, with few faults found in them by 
readers who are all competent critics, is sure 
evidence of a genius for this kind of homely 
portraiture. Hence, we are sure that they who 
read either “Anne Dysart” or the {Heir of 
Ardennes” will turn with eagerness to this new 
production of her pen, anticipating fresh pleasure 
from a series of new portraits, true to the life 
though not precisely copied from the life. Nor 
will they be disappointed. Herbert Lake has all 
the merits of its predecessors, with some that are 
its own. It is a more advanced work; it ex- 
hibits more experience of the world, more thought, 
and an enlarged contemplative philosophy, 
showing that the authoress has not been idle, 
but has diligently employed her ears and under- 
standing in gathering knowledge from all sources; 
and her narrative is told in the simple, inarti- 
ficial, thoroughly English style which marks the 
writer who has learned that the mere luxuriancies 
of style are only affectations and impertinences. 
The /ast effort of genius is to write simply—all 
young writers are florid. A beginner expands 
his thoughts into as many words as possible. A 
practised hand condenses them into the fewest 
words. Miss Douglas has advanced in Herbert 
Lake to this last stage of progress. It is one of 
the novels of the season (almost the only one in 
fact) which every circulating library should have, 
and every reader send for. 

In Wyvill’s Court, the opening scene of this 
story, drawn with daguerreotype-like precision 
from reality, some readers may, with ourselves, 
perchance recognise familiar objects; its inha- 
bitants, however, although taken from life, are 
not portraits of individuals. 

Richard Wyvill, Esq., of Wyvill’s Court, the 
head of a good old county family, regards a 
mésalliance as the greatest evil which could betide 
his house; nevertheless, upon his cherished 
genealogical tree falls the dreaded blight—his 
only son, the scion of Wyvill’s Court, allying 
himself to the canaille by marrying a good, but 
somewhat commonplace, schoolgirl who, under 
the imaginative retina of Richard Wyvill had 
assumed the seraphice attributes of the young 
poet’s innamorata. 

Herbert Lake, a young man possessed of great 
natural talent and high literary aspirations, but 
a farmer’s son, is introduced at Wyvill’s Court, 
by Kate and Richard Wyvill, through a short 
conversation held with them at a village /cte. 
Being thrown, by an opportune accident, in the 
way of the clergyman of the neighbourhood, 
whose interest Herbert enlists by his love of 
study, he obtains the ertré of his patron’s library, 
with a promise from him of an university edu- 





cation, with a view to his ultimate succes- 
sion to the Fairfield curacy. After a severe 
mental struggle, he resolves that he has no 


calling for the sacred office, and consequently 
directs his thoughts towards a literary career, 
‘to the disappointment but final approbation 





of his worthy tutor. In the mean time Her- 
bert becomes enamoured of Kate Wyvill, who, 
although in other respects all that is most excel- 
lent, is too much imbued with family pride 
either to accept his love or acknowledge her own. 
Mortified and indignant at her rejection of him, 
he leaves his rural home ; and we find him next 
in the great metropolis, where his friend Richard 
Wyvill, the victim of poverty and poetry, has, 
with his wife and family, commenced the battk 
of life. 

In London, Herbert Lake g 
way into literary society, where, 
article, written from kindness for a poor authoress, 
in an obscure journal, he makes the acquaintance 
of a Mr. Norman Grant, of literary celebrity, to 
whose daughter—believing himself for ever cured 


radually makes his 
through a clever 





a 
} 
I 


of his passion for Kate Wyvill—he becomes 
engaged. 

Here is a humorous sketch of a literary 
lady :— 


and a 
m anyhow. 





She wore a very short dres shawl that 
looked as if it had been tumbled Her 
bonnet, which was of faded blue silk, of a remote 
fashion, was tied to her seat. She was very small 
and thin, with a rather withered complexion, yet 
something young in her features—hair all gathered 
off her face in an untidy knot on the back of her head, 
and a nose somewhat retroussé. Her eyes were not 
visible, for she wore a pair of spectacles. 
rather lively looking person, very quick and nimble 
in all her movements. Her pen and her leaves made 
ten times tie noise that any other person's pen and 
leaves did. Then she was perpetually dropping her 
pocket-handkerchief or her gloves, and perpetually 
picking them up again. In short, she kept up a 
constant fidget, which at first rather disturbed Her- 
bert; but ere long he became quite accustomed to it 
Once or twice he picked up the gloves and the pocket- 
handkerchief, and the attention had been received 
with two or three grateful nods and smiles; but it 
was not for some days that any further progress was 
made towards acquaintanceship. One afternoon, 
however, it chanced they left the Museum together ; 
and, as Herbert held open the iron gate for the lady 
to pass into Montague-place, she said * Thank you, 
in a tone which encouraged him to remark that it was 
afine day. He felt rather curious to discover who 
this odd-looking lady was. She, on her part, seemed 
nothing loth to cultivate hi i ; hey 
discovered that they were gving tl way for 
some distance. Once fairly set out, the lady com- 
menced the conversation by saying: ‘“ What an 
interesting place is London—the true home for an 
author or a philanthropist! Don’t you think so?’ 
“T have not quite decided. For the first it certainly 
possesses many advantages in point of society and 
books; but it seems to me, on the other hand, that 
in the country the mind is more self-centred, and less 
distracted by outward things 


You know Wordsworth 
says, though I confess | think the sentiment exag- 
gerated— 


She was a 








acquaintance, 





ne the same 





One impulse from a vernal w: 
May teach you more of 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


And, with regard to the philanthropist, all plaees ar 








his home; for where shall we find w and sin, 
and suffering?” ‘ But the cond n of our labouring 
classes—our artisans, our oper I never walk 


down the Strand without my heart melting with the 
intensest love fur the myriads of my unhappy fellow- 
streaming down that 
should like 
rreat manu- 
commercial cities, 


who labour, 


beings whom I behold great 
life-river. Oh, if I had only time, how I 
to take a pedestrian tour through 
facturing and 
myself personally acquainted with thos 





districts making 





that I might move the powers that be, if possible, 
with a deseription of their woes.” ‘“‘ A very benevo- 
lent errand,” answered Herbert, who did not, however, 
think, either from the appearance of his companion 
or the style of her eloquence, that in her case it was 
likely to prove a suecessful one. ‘“ | endeavour to do 


** The paper of 
fly to elevating 
AS she spoke, 


reat bag in which 


what I ean, however,” she cont 
which I am editress is devot 
the condition of the working « 
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she twitched her parasol, let fall a g 








she carried the MS. she had been scribbling at the 
Museum, while altogether her appeara wore 
unspeakable air of gratitied self-importance as sh 
announced herself as an editres Herbert inquired 
the name of her publication. * 1 1 xeliovator,” she 
answered proudly, a puff of wind carrying her parasol, 
which she held by the verv end, high over her head, 
fairly out of her grasp, and blowing it into the middle 
of the street. Herbert did not sav he never had heard 
of the journal. He said he should get the last 1 umber 
on his way home. ‘* Don’t do that. ing ve 
one to the Museum to-morrow. I fe 
an intellectual person by your fa name is 
Constantia Maria Hawk lav | ir re yours 
Conyentionalisms are not for pet nind 
Alice, the clever but unprincipled sister of 
Kate, in whom—aceording to the family prophet 
in the form of a maiden aunt, “full of wis 
saws,” but very void of any other of wisdom’s 
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fruits—all the family virtues are concentrated, 
weary of the slave-trade in which she has in- 
dulged, to the cost of many swains, marries for 
position, and, with her honourable and devoted 
husband, takes up her abode also in London, 
where she is visited by Kate. In the society of 
which she is the bright particular star, Mrs. 
Trevenon (xée Alice Wyvill) meets an old lover, 
Edward Leighton ; he must be brought to her 
feet, with at first the no more criminal intent 
than the gratification of her vanity, but even- 
tually, as the sequel shows, with more fatal con- 
sequences. Herbert Lake travels on the Conti- 
nent with the Grants; Mrs. Trevenon, in 


pursuit of fresh excitement, in company with her | 
father’s family, also makes an excursion into | 
of course meet; a| 


Switzerland ; the parties 
volume of Herbert’s essays, to the fly-leaf of 


which Kate has confided some of her more sacred | 


sentiments towards its author, is found by Jessie 
Grant, his betrothed bride, upon a bench where 
his former love had been reading it. 


Alice Trevenon is followed to Lucerne by Mr. | 
A party of pleasure is proposed. | 


Leighton. 
Under the plea of headache, however, she excuses 
herself from joining it; but Kate, who has long 
been haunted with vague suspicions of an impend- 
ing evil, at the moment of starting declares she 
cannot leave her sister, and, retracing her way to 
the hotel, arrives only to find the sick chamber 
untenanted! Ordering a carriage and four with 
all haste, she starts in pursuit of the guilty 
Alice; but, upon arriving at Zug, can obtain no 
further means of conveyance. While standing in 


the court-yard of the hotel, she sees a carriage | 


drawn out, with horses ready to be harnessed. 
She must have it. Impossible; it belonged to an 
English family. Could she see them? They 
would help her. Here she catches a glimpse of 
Herbert Lake in one of the galleries; follows him; 
narrates to him the nature of her errand; and is 
finally accompanied by him in further pursuit of 
the fugitives. 

The runaways are soon overtaken. Mr. Leigh- 
ton offers Herbert a pistol, by which to decide the 
altercation which ensues. 
vent a crime, not to commit one,” and fires into 
the air. <A heavy fall is heard. Mr. Leighton is 
dead ! 

On his return with Kate to Lucerne, Herbert 
obtains from Mr. Wyvill, as the most acceptable 
return for the service rendered, a promise of 
pardon for his son, and Herbert’s friend, Richard. 
The acme of poor Jessie’s sorrow has arrived, 


during her lover’s absence, in the sudden death of | 


her father. Of Herbert she pathetically demands 
his heart’s whole truth, which is told without 
reserve. 

Richard Wyvill, with his once despised Mary, 
are now invited to Wyvill’s Court. Herbert 
Lake joins the party. From the debris of the 
Wyvill pride rises the better pride of worth. 
Kate Wyvill is married to the farmer’s son. 





The Old Chelsea Bun House: a Tale of the last Century. 
By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” London: Hall 
and Co. 

Tue Author of Mary Powell” has distinguished 

herself (?) in the performance of a feat which, as we 

have many times observed, is more curious than use- 
ful, like some of the motions of posture-masters, that 
after all are only imitations of deformities—or like the 
extravaganzas which girls just escaped from the 
music-mistress delight to exhibit on the pianoforte, 
and in which all the merit consists in torturing move- 
ments aud excruciating brilliances. We confess an 
aversion to imitations of all kinds, whether of style, 
subject, or sentiment. We protest against it with 
peculiar regret in the present instance, because the 
author of ‘ theimitation ” upon our table has capacity 
to be original, and therefore needs not condescend to 
put on the disguise of a dress taken from the ward- 
robes of a century ago. Why should genius thus 
voluntarily put itself into leading-strings, instead of 
trusting to its own natural strength and the impulses 
of its own free spirit? We frankly admit the imita- 
tion to be marvellous in its external appearance. The 
costume is complete. Can we say so much of the ani- 
mating soul within? No. And wherefore? Because 
that is an impossible enterprise. The spirit of the 
dead past cannot be revived. 
teenth century can no more think the thoughts of the 
eighteenth century that is gone than of the twentieth 
century that is to come. So here. The words are 
the words of our great grandfathers and grand- 
mothers; but the teas are our own. The facts, 
trains of thought, associations are of the present, 
though the idioms are of the past. The story of the 

Old Chelsea Bun House is very interesting, and the 

characters are conceived and drawn with an indi- 


He is there “to pre- | 


The man of the nine- | 


capacity for novel-writing. Why not, then, favour 
the world with a novel that shall be avowedly a tale 
told by an author of our own time discoursing of 
times that are gone ? The very excellence of this work, 
the beauty of many of the descriptive passages, the 
sparkle of some of the dialogues, increase our regrets 
that such capacity for painting is not employed more 
worthily than in daguerreotyping. 








Tales of the Desert and the Bush. 
of FREDERICK GERSTAECKER. 
stable and Co. 

Ir these stories are fact or fiction, or fiction founded 
| upon fact, we know not; but they belong to a class 
which the Criric has always disapproved. The 
tales cannot be literally true, that is certain; for not 
only are the dialogues improbable, but it is impossible 
that the author could have so well remembered them, 
so as to report them literatim. So much therefore 
we may set down as invention. But when once in- 
vention is admitted, there is an end of all confidence ; 
for the author has the strongest temptation to resort 
| to it whenever he wants to “ work up” his narrative, 
and he takes care not to define the limit of truth and 
fiction in his pages, so that they are blended in the 
reader’s mind, and not knowing whatis true, and what 
false, he prudently rejects all. So it is with these 
Tales by Mr. Gerstaecker. He went to America on a 
hunting expedition—that is certain; it is equally 
certain that he met with many amusing adventures 
there, which he has narrated in 4 volume devoted to 
them. But the volume before us appears to be an 
| offshoot from his real adventures, perhaps the amuse- 
ment of leisure hours, when he was desirous of 
making a book out of the residue of his reminiscences. 
Read as fiction, these tales will be enjoyed; for 
they are full of life and energy, the descriptions of 
scenery are singularly graphic, and the dialogues are 
sustained with uncommon spirit. Perhaps this was 
all that the author designed. If so, it was a pity 
that a preface did not explain his purpose. 


From the German 
Edinburgh: Con- 











Ir is intimated that Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of 
Fortune, lately added to “ The Parlour Library,” is 
from the pen of Mr. Lever, author of ‘* Harry Lor- 
requer,’ &c. Ifso, it is somewhat singular that he 
should withhold his name from the title-page; and if it 
is not his, he ought, in justice to himself, to contradict 
the statement. At all events, the romance appeared 
in the Dublin University Magazine, from whose pages 
it is extracted, and there it acquired considerable 
popularity. Mrs. Drummond, who has written so 
many stories for children, has produced another, 
called Emily Vernon, or Filial Piety Exemplified 
(Kennedy). Like all her fictions, it has a high moral 
purpose, and teaches—as children can best be taught 
—by example. Sharp-Eye; or, the Scout's Revenge, 
by James Weir (Ward and Lock), and The Students 
Abroad, by Richard Kimball (Ib.), are two shilling 
stories. The latter is a tolerably spirited picture of 
student lifein Germany ; the former is a tale of life 
in North Carolina, very romantic, and not very 
original. Mr. Perey St. John appears again, with 
a volume of Jndian Tales (Ward and Lock). Weare 
| almost tired of the name, we write it so often, 
| and still more of those Indian stories of his. The 
| Castle Builders; or, the Deferred Confirmation, is a 
story written to inculcate the necessity forobservation 
of that sacred rite of the Church. Again we protest 
{ against the employment of fiction for such purposes. 
| It degrades truth by the association, and spoils itself 
| for its own more humble objects. We say this, even 
| though the authoress of this volume is one of so much 
| fame as the writer of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.”— 
| During the present year Chambers'’s Journal has 
| published, in parts, a tale of unusual attraction, 
| both as astory and as a composition, entitled Weary- 
Soot Common, by Mr. Leitch Ritchie. It has now been 
reprinted in a neat volume. Probably most of our 
readers perused and enjoyed it during its progress— 
but we recommend all who did not, to procure it. They 
cannot but be pleased with it. There is but one fault. 
It is brought somewhat too abruptly to a conclusion. 


| 
| 
| ———__—— 
| 








THE WAR BOOKS. 


Rural and Historical Gleanings from Eastern 
Europe. By Miss A. M. Birkpweck. London: 
Darton and Co. 

Tne materials for this little volume were partly 
| supplied by a friend of the authoress, who, during 
a long sojourn in Hungary, acquired an accurate 
knowledge of the country and its inhabitants ; 
and partly from the exiles who are now among 
us. It is a collection of sketches of the Hun- 

garians, their manners and customs; unaffectedly 
| written, and more pleasing from the entire 
| absence of that democratic fervour which has 

marred so many other works on the same subject. 

Miss Birkbeck sympathises with the Hungarians, 
| but she is not revolutionary ; and she paints some 
| charming pictures of their rural and home life. 


viduality that proves the possession of uncommon | The History of the War of Independence is briefly 





but graphically told. It is decidedly the best 

book on Hungary we have seen ; and conveys the 

clearest conceptions of the country and the 

people. The following anecdote is interesting. 
THE AUSTRIAN OFFICER. 

The Baroness J. hada son, who, during the struggle 
at home was, as an Austrian officer, aiding to expel 
liberty from Italy. His mother was not a little 
grieved to see him pursuing so culpable a course ; yet 
his youth and inexperience, and still more bis remote- 
ness from his fatherland, afforded at least a seeming 
excuse for suchconduct. The nvise of battle on the banks 
of the Danube and Theiss was followed by wholesale 
executions, and the mute, heartrending mourning of 
the nation. It was at this period that the young J. 
obtained leave of absence to visit his family. The 
news of his coming brought comfort to the mother, 
who hoped that his views were altered, and that he 
would still share her tears, and become the confidant 
of her sad and dear remembrances. Ou a gloomy and 
dull November day acarriagedrove into the court-yard 
of her castle, and from it a man alighted in the uniform 
of an Austrianofficer. Such visits for the sake of domi- 
ciliary search were then of almost daily occurrence, so 
that the Baroness thought but little of the new arrival, 
when, to her painful surprise, she recognised her own son 
in the wearer of the detested uniform. ‘ Is it possible,” 
she exclaimed, in accents of distress, ‘‘ that you can 
still wear the livery of those who murdered your 
noble father and despoiled the country of its inalien- 
able rights? Do you not feel that your white coat 
stands as a hideous spectre between you and your 
fatherland, between you and your mother?” The son 
looked rather confused; then, touched by | i3 mother’s 
appeal, and on her imploring him to leave the 
Austrian service, he replied evasively, and asked for 
a month’s reflection. During this time he was con- 
stantly absent from home, visiting the officers in the 
neighbouring garrison ; and at the close of the stipu- 
lated period for consideration he acquainted thi 
Baroness with his resolution to return to his regiment. 
He spoke of his military honour and duty, and gave 
her to understand that Hungary had received but due 
chastisement for her disloyal proceedings. ‘Ihe poor 
mother listened for a while to this declaration 
in speechless horror and amazement. The more sli 
gazed upon him the more he seemed to grow into tLe 
likeness of the executioner of her husband and of his 
father. At length she could no longer bear his pre- 
sence. Maddened at the declaration of such opinions 
and feelings on the part of her husband’s son, patriotix 
wrath subdued in her bosom the instinct of maternal 
love, and she pronounced upon her degenerate child 
the most awful of curses—the curse of a mother!” 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Robespierre: a Tragedy. By Henry Buss. 

London: Kimpton. 
For historical import and for dramatie pecu- 
liarity, rather than because it is a literary failure, 
we give this work a distinct and separate notice. 
This tragedy, or rather this heavy and sickening 
recital of blood, seems to us an enormous misap- 
plication of time and intellect. It is true that 
some of its passages are specimens of art and 
felicitous expression; but, as a whole, it is tor- 
tuous, cumbrous, and exceedingly hybrid in 
character. It belongs neither to the breed of the 
drama nor the poem, having neither the develop- 
ment of the one, nor the unity of the other; but 
it is a rare attempt—and the rarer, we think, the 
better—to associate dramatic literature with the 
tinsel and jingle of rhyme. Even if it be true 
what Mr. Bliss asserts, that “consonance of final 
syllables is advantageous, in enforcing those ellip- 
tical and antithetical modes of expression which 
are congenial to brevity of diction and to energy 
of thought and of passion,” is it equally clear 
that it is advantageous to the development of 
passion itself ? 

The Foolin “Lear” frequently uses this “conso- 
nance of syllables,” nor is such inconsistent with 
his nature or his profession; but it is an ab- 
surdity to say that the large grief, the thrilling 
and fearful passion of the old King, writhing 
under his children’s ingratitude, can be height- 
ened, or even consistently portrayed, by such 
artificial means. In his early days, Shakspere 
was not wholly free from similar absurdities; but 
his maturer judgment thrust them mainly, if not 
entirely, aside. Consonance of syllable cannot 
be separated from the idea of contrivance, and 
however skilfully adapted, from the idea of ar- 
tistic labour; and therefore it weakens the 
intensity of strong passion, such, for instance, as 
that of Lear. We allow Mr. Bliss the liberty 
which he claims in this matter, namely, the right 
to “follow the course most agreeable to himself” 
but the utility or success of the course he has 
followed may be fairly questioned. If brevity of 
diction is really the effect of consonance of syl- 
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lables, we have it in this tragedy exemplified | 
thoroughly, even absurdly, When Mr. Bliss 

would be brief, he is abrupt; when pointed, he 
is spasmodic; when pithy, he is only fragmen- 
tary. Some of his pages are so bare of thought, 
of dialogue, even of words, that the most con- 
spicuous portion of those pages are the blanks 
left by the compositor. To prove our meaning, 
we affix a passage, and such is not rare, which, 


to say the least, is ridiculously exclamatory, not | 
explanatory. 
Moderates. That's true! 


Mountaineers. 
Robespierre. 
Jacobins, 
Barrere. 
Moderates and Mountaineers,—On! 
Tallien. What! 
What! Is one such tribunal few and slow? 
Jacobins. Aye, down with Tallien! 
Barrere. Order! 
Robespierre. Hear me! 
Voice. No 
Jacobins. Terror! 
Robespterre, 
Tallien. 
Robespierre, Is F 
maid, 
Whose virgin veil ’ tis treason to uplift ? 


Too true! 
But hear me! 
Order! 
Peace! 
Tallien! 


None seconds you! 
Is France betray'd ? 


rance so shamed? 


Jacobins. Terror! 
Robespierre. Bring back this question to its drift! 
Tallien. Be that my business! 
Jacobins, Robespierre, reply ! 
Tallien, Will no man second me ? 
oice, —_ 
Merlin, I will. 
D' Anglas. I— 


Moderates. All. 
Mountaineers, All. 
Robespierre. 

Barrere, 

Robespierre. 


Eut hear me first! 
In turn— 


Now! 


Voice, Never! | 
Merlin, I demand audience! 

Mountaineers and Moderates. Merlin! France for ever! 
Of the disadvantage of rhymes in the dia- 


logues, and the clumsy and unjustifiable contri- 
vance ‘to produce those rhymes, Mr. Bliss fur- 
nishes enough examples to seriously damage the 
logic of his prefi ice. Here is one !— 

‘here, ere morn be rud, 

To marshal myriads, march knee-deep in blood. 

We have stated all the objections we care to 
make. Of detached portions of the tragedy we 
have already spoken in commendation. ~The 
soliloquy of Theresa in the fourth act , and the | 
prelude to this entire tragedy of horrors, show 
that Mr. Bliss can write forcibly and effe ctively— | 
that he can yet produce a greater and more 
valuable work than this hybrid tragedy. With 
the history of his present subject, to say the least, 
he is well acquainted. Ile knows all the 


sickening details of that terrible period, and those | 


savage circumstances in French history, which 
cannot be read without a thrill of horror; but 
this historical knowledge has certainly not made 
Mr. Bliss dramatic. 


The Dream of Pythagoras, and other 
Emma Tatuam. London: 
Spare Moments. By W. 
Pope. 
The Sweet South; with a few short Lyrics. 
Eveanor Darpy. London: Hope and Co. 
Songs of the Preseat. London: Clark, Beeton, 
and Co. 
The French Revolution: a Poem. By Josern 
Monier. Canto the Second. London: Bosworth. 
Tre Dream of Pythagoras occupies but a fraction 
of Miss Tatham’s volume; but it contains evi- 
dence of more experience and more breadth of | 
thought than most of the other poems. Though | 
this author has not produced any intellectual | 
creations which shall leave luminous and deep | 
“footprints in the sands of time;” though, as yet, 


Poems. By | 
sinns and Goodwin. 
F, Sayer. Hackney : 
By 


? 


she has not produced those constructive shen | 


which shall ever remain indestructible and un- 
forgotten; yet she has that in her nature of which 
true poets are composed. 
duty we readily perform, to offer an incentive to | 
Miss Tatham’s muse. Let her again return, and | 


drink deep and deeper still from the pure springs 


of Castella, and we shall watch her pilgrimage 
with interest. Her present volume evinces so 
much chaste fancy, so much lively appreciation 
of the beautiful, such a high tone of religious 
fervour, that her future aspirations cannot do 
less than leave the world better and happier. 
The prevailing fault of Spare Moments—poems 
by Mr. Sayer—is, that they contain a quantity 
of spare words. Poetry is not ordinary talk, but 
language in its most superior sense—the repre- 
sentation of natural feeling through the most 
musical utterance. We could quote many pas- 


Is terror ne'er to cease? | 


Is Freedom not a | 


| Bedl: im; 


It is a duty, and a} 


| waited nearly 


sages which are bald, feeble, and inharmonious in | 


expression ; 
most romantic situations, 


are 
| heroine that 
| 


we 


She brush'd the rolling tear-drop from his face ; 
Then, with deep anguish gazing on the sky, 
She press'd his pallid lips and dried his eye. 
| Even if this pastoral lover had wept with both 
| eyes, still few persons could reconcile such barren 
description with their experience of triumphant 
and delicious love. We do not offer these remarks 
| harshly, but with sufficient severity to induce 
| Mr. Sayer to strive in future after more dignity 
of manner. We respect the courage which ani- 
| mated him, amid adverse circumstances, to devote 
his spare moments to the muse ; and the moral 
tone of the poems have our heartiest commenda- 
tion. Occasionally we catch glimpses of pure 
pastoral description, 
ment ; and therefore it is that we the more freely 
point out the defects which encompass and blur 
obvious merits. 

We might hang a discourse 
Mrs. Eleanor Darby’s preface- 
wherein she declares that she composed in metre 
| because in Algiers she had beheld scenes 
| too poetical to be described in prose.” Now 
| descriptive poetry, in its most comprehensive 
| sense, is a mental reflex, as well as a positive re- 
| production of forms which the eye has seen—a 

subjective development as well as an objective 

art; and therefore it may be vivid and vital with- 
| out the aid either of anapests or dactyles. Ver- 
| sification is merely a medium of poetry; and in 
| this case Mrs. Darby has not unwisely, or at 
| least not ineffectually, chosen versification in 
order to delineate Algerine manners and scenery. 
| The Sweet South is a poem somewhat unequal 
| in parts, but evincing portions of delineative 
| wealth. It commences in the sprightly, almost 
| rollicking, style of Byron's “ Lisbon Packet,” and 
| then proceeds with a richer and more suggestive 
| soberness, and concludes with regretful thoughts 

on guitting, perhaps for ever, 


on a portion of 


The dome and minaret, grove of balm, 
Arab and camel, Moor and palin. 
Songs of the Present offer valuable texts for dis- 
courses on the social condition of the people. We 


have battle-ardours, penned in thie hereditary 
|heroic faith of Britain's love of justice, and 
Britain's power to chastise an oppressor. We 


have voices of warning, showing how the poor | 


\ suffer from internal vices and external neglect. 

We have voices of hope, musical v« like 
, angels’ tongues, dispelling the social discords we 
have been invited to hear. And, still progress- 
ing, we have unmistakable voices of 
that this author—writing with the earnestness, 
| but without the acrimony and the gladiatorial 
| energy, of Ebenezer Elliot—proves, amid his 


1CeS, 


cheer; so 


| complaints, that flowers of beauty and rapture | 


| spring from the dusty and unprolific waysides of 
| life. One merit in Songs of the Present is, that | 
they do not present only one phase of society, 
but they are truthful, intense, Pose impartial. 
We are disposed to call in the divine aid of 
| charity when we see a man like Mr. Monicr, in 


| a poem entitled The French Revolution, making a 
| vain and frantic attempt to write 
} the 


and at 
same time professing a contempt for critics. 
We fear, however, that charity in this case is not 
sufficient to make us very amiable. When a 
man’s folly overflows in harmless and abject 
verse, he may be either a fit subject for pity or 
but when, in peddling mischievousness, 
he seeks to be critical, he assumes the lion’s 
skin, which it is but justice to strip from him. 
Our readers shall see how this imitative mcedern 


wetry, 
] 


| literary Jack the Giant Killer uses his tiny 
weapons: 
Ist Poetry, like Tennyson, to roam 
Along alabyrinth of burning thought 
That hath as little substance as the foam 
hat, whirl'd to Heaven, is by Ocean caught? 
| And again— 
I don't aspire to tear the skies asunde1 
As poet Alexander Smith hath don 
In fact, I know not, being quite a slow man, 


If Luna's nose be aquiline or Roman 
But let Smith revel in the milky-way ; 
Til be content with common sense. 

It is a virtue in some men to be content with 
little! Our author declares that he has some 
philosophy ; but philosophy could scarcely have 
taught him to regard emperors and kings as if 
they were all rascals. He terms the beheading of 
Charles I. “Truth’s first stroke,” as if truth had 
6000 years for an opportunity to 

We present one sample of Mr. 
any means 


strike a blow. 
Monier’s muse—not by 


as when, for instance, in one of love’s | | sample—to chow vlad at 
told of the | 


as well as elevated senti- | 


on that portion | 


“far | 


| as well as a valuable 


| of the reign of 
the worst | language. 


‘wale can te attached to 
such an author’s critical estimate of Alfred 
r asa 
| Tennyson and Alexander Smith. 
Empires and kingdoms are not gain’d and kept 
By making people peaceable and happy ; 
Without some murdering no man hath stept 
To power beyond his fellows. The first Nay 
To make him great what countless widows wept! 





How many thousand children lost a ** pappy! 
That he might feed his vanity and rule, 
To die at last in prison—the poor fool!! 
What thinks he of his grand imperial throne 
(A throne his darling n phew bet ter fills), 


ie he sepests in the tomb ak 
Doth he repent the hundre« i thot sand j 
He brought a France? And will the third atone 
His Uncle’s crimes? I well know what God wills 
Poor man must meekly bear, I 


although it be 
His fellow-man's etern ! 


al crueliy! 


This bad logic is only equalled by the wretched 
versification. We sincerely hope the two cantos 
already published will not pay. If they should, 





what a dismal retribution there is in store. Ilere 
is Mr. Monier’s threat. 
In Canto Three, ii = ese two Cantos pay, 
| To Louis’ dreadful deat h I shall c come down; 
Then paint the Reign of Terror, that wild sway, 


the Crown. 
lag 
some day 


Succeeding the dominions of 
Then, if my >and hea 
I shall depict Napolec 





be spared, 





n’s renown. 


Bernard Barton has said, in two fine and truthful 
lines,— 
Niagara's streams might fail, 
} And human happin: ss be undistur 
| We can only add that the same result would b 
produced if Mr. Monier failed to write again! 





| PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue second volume of The Works of John Locke 
}in “Bohn’s Standard Library,” contains the conclu- 
| sion of his famous Essay on the Human Under- 

standing; his Examination of Malebranche’s opinion 


of seeing all things in God; the Elements of Natural 
Philosophy ; and his Thoughts concerning Reading 
and Study for a Gentleman, which are, in fact 
sketch of a course of reading, curious as showing 1 
books were looked upon as great authorities in his 
time, and what kinds of knowledg: deemed to be 
the accomplishment of a gentleman. How different 
would both be now.——A most welcome addition to 
Mr. Bohn’s “ British Classics ” will be The Works 6/ 
Edmund Burke,” of which the first volume has just 







were 





been issued, printed and edited with that perfect 
attention to correctness of text and excellence of 
typography in which Mr. Bohn’ 8 5 ries of the English 
Classics” so excels its rivals. iis volume contains 
his “ Vindication of Natural Society ;” or e on 
“ the Sublime and Beautiful,” which, by yy the by * nore 
specious than solid; and a gathcring of * Politic 

Miscellanies.”"——The fourth volume ” the Col- 
| lected Works of Dugald Stewart, as edited by 
Sir W. Hamitroy, Bart. (Constable and Co.), 


continues the famous treatise on the ‘ Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind.” It 
opens with the continuation of the second part, in 
which he reviews the origin and uses of language, 
and examines the prin iple or law of sympatlictie 
imitation. In the third part he treats of the varie- 
ties of intellectual character, and compares the 
faculties of man with those of the lower animals 
The editor's notes are numerous, and for the most part 
explanatory merely. He wisely abstains from con- 
troversy. The typography of the edition and its 
large size, a handsome octavo, makes it an ornament 
acquisition to the librar 





HISTORY. 


Tue Eighth volume of the J//ustrated History a 
England brings us down to the reign of George a... 

Smollett. Lord John Russell’s ec ommendations " 
Hume will, doubtless, promote the sale of this cheap 
and elegant edition of him; it is only to be regretted 
that a substitute could not have been found for 
Smollett, who has all Hume’s faults, with many added 
ones of his own, and scarcely one of his merits 
Mr. Bohn has been giving to the public, in 
his “ Antiquarian Library,” a cheap edition of the 
Old Chroniclers who have supplied the raw materials 
of history for our more formal his torians. Previously 
these were not to be obtained, but at an enormous 
We trust that the enterprise has been rewarded 
in accordance with its deserts. He has just added the 
Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, translated from 
the Latin by Mr. T. Forester. The author was a 
monk of Worcester, whence its name, who died in 
1118; and his Chronicle embraces the obscure period 
from the departure of the Romans in the year 446 to 
the 23rd of Edward. I. in 1295. The ninth velume 
of the illustrated edition of Hume and Smollett’s History 
of England contains the tedious history by the latter 
George II., the dullest book in our 





cost. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Collected Works of Thomas De Quincey. Vol. IV. 
Edinburgh : Hogg. London : Groombridge. 
Tus is, we think, the best, because the most 
peculiar and yet least egotistical, volume of 
De Quincey’s works which has appeared. Not 
that we object so strongly as some critics to his 
egotism, which is indeed like no other body’s 
egotism. If a being from another planet were 
coming to earth and telling us his story, we should 
be too much interested in it to care wheter it 
abounded in capital I’s, or recorded personal ad- 
ventures. Now we cannot help regarding a man 
who, like De Quincey, spent some twenty years 
in the Patmos of 
visions and dreaming dreams, much in the 
light of a stranger from another sphere, and 
entitled to similar indulgence. 
of toujours perdriz, and would yawn in the 
face of a ghost himself, were he to spin out 
eternal yarns about his own comforts or dis- 
comforts in the other state. And hence we 


rejoice that, in this most entertaining volume, | 


the author, save in the last essay, talks 
with his usual discursiveness of almost every 
subject except himself—and even in that paints 
less the experiences of his waking than of his 
dreaming self—his soul emancipated from the 
thraldom of the senses, and away out, on the 
double wings of genius and a poppy-leaf, into the 
valleys, mountains and caves of the land of 
slumber. 

The many powers of a great and gifted mind 
may be divided into two, formation and illus- 
tration ; or, as we may otherwise express it, the 
creating and the peopling of worlds—the mak- 
ing something out of nothing, and the arrange- 


ment of that something with new forms and | 


varieties of life. Both these faculties are found, 
in a high measure, in the mind of the extraor- 
dinary author whose volume lies on our table. 


He can change the barren air into a world—and | 


the chaotic world thus formed he can organise, 
people, and beautify. And yet, strange to tell, 
the very extent to which he possesses the creative 
power has been turned into a slur against his 
genius. He has been accused of magnifying 
trifles—that is, of making worlds out of nothing! 
This is hardly just. The Egyptians quarrelled 
with the Israelites for not being able to make 
bricks without straw. The critics, more cruel, 
quaitel with De Quincey for making the article 
without the materials! It is not denied that his 
descriptions and narratives are intensely inter- 
esting and gorgeously poetical. : 


that De Quincey goes to work on the principle 
of finding himself in everything—the stock, lock, 
and barrel of his musket—the foundation, walls, 
roof and all, of his house! Well, be it so, can a 
greater compliment be paid to his powers? It is 
not the writer who makes trifles assume a deep 
interest we ought to blame; it is the writer who 
is perpetually talking about trifles, but on whose 
page they continue trijles still. What power there 
is in many of the little rhymes of Swift and of 
Cowper! How does Wordsworth’s anointed eye 
—as he leans over and looks at the small celan- 
dine, the yellow gorse-bush, the bird’s nest where 
five blue eggs are gleaming—transfigure them into 


grandeur, and lift them to the level of his own | 


soul! What apparently more trifling than the 
fall of a daisy or the flight of a mouse before the 
ploughshare—and yet Burns has invested these 
little incidents of a ploughman’s day with im- 
mortal interest. Next, indeed, to the power of 
grappling with a great theme, is that of glorifying 
alittle one. And both these powers are possessed 
by the author before us. 

In this volume we have much less minute 
painting than in the former. The subjects have 
all an impersonal character, and are interesting 
in themselves, apart altogether from the weight 
of association he can so easily attach to his 
themes. The book contains five papers of a very 
diversified kind. The first is his far-famed essay 
on “ Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts.” 
The humour of this piece we consider as matchless 
as the selection of the subject is strange. It has 
all the daring irony of Charles Lamb—without, 
indeed, his delicate finish, but with more 
imagination and more learning. What can be 
better in its way than the general idea of a 
society of virtuosi in murder—the description 
given of the solemnity and martyr-like earnest- 
hess and enthusiasm of their proceedings—the 
profound gravity with which the lecturer is 


a laudanum pbhial, seeing | 


Still one wearies | 


| to walk 


t But it is main- | 
tained that the substratum is absolutely nil, and | 


rible gusto of his descriptions, which excite a 
shuddering laughter altogether nondescript—the 
intolerable glee awakened in you by the fight 
between the Amateur and the Master of the 


| Rolls—’tis altogether a piece of glorious nonsense! | 
And yet underneath you seem to see a serious | 
satiric vein glancing through, like metal amidst | 
It seems to tell us how easy it were | 
and is to gloss over the darkest crimes ; and it | 


rubbish. 


girds at those writers who have attempted this. 
It forms the reductio ud absurdum of the esthetic 
principles of the Germans, as well as of the 
Optimist theories of Leibnitz and others. It 
intimates that not a few such grave speculators 
are bound by their own principles of taste and of 


moral doctrine to say : ‘ Well, murder’s not such | 
a bad thing, and the murderer ’s not such a bad | 
fellow, after all—else they would never be per- | 
mitted in the ‘ best of all possible worlds.’ Come, | 


let us try and draw near, and find some use and 


extract some meaning out of him ; and, if he at | 


first smell a little strongly, we must just apply an 
ounce of philosophic civet, to sweeten him to our 
apprehension. Nay, on a little further reflection, 
why be sosqueamish ? A clever murderer must be 
a daring and noble fellow ; although we scarcely 


| can call him a saint—St. Thurtell or St. Williams 


would sound so odd.” This class of philosophers 
De Quincey has held up here—and we think 
wittingly too—to everlasting scorn. We are not 
sure but he has also a gentle reference to the 
transactions of scientific and philosophical so- 
cieties in general—to the solemn twaddle talked, 
the much-ado-about-nothing made, and the 
mutual flatteries exchanged, at such meetings. 
It isa pity that the paper was written before a 
recent meeting of a certain association at Liver- 
pool, where a vast array of savans met, and 
spent we forget how many precious hours 
in discussing how it was that flies were able 
with their heads downmost! This 
was a trifle beyond the magnifying power even 
of De Quincey’s genius. ‘Murder, as one of the 
Fine Arts,” had not butchered time more effec- 
tually as a subject of speculation than this, 
which is, nevertheless, a fair specimen of what 
the silly science of the day is doing for humanity. 
Men are asking our savaus for intellectual bread, 
if not for spiritual light, and they are insulted 
by disputes about the adhesiveness of the feet of 
flies! No marvel that many of the most en- 
lightened and thoughtful men of the day are 
turning away from such meetings—and such 
studies too— with sick loathing and unspeakable 
contempt. 


To this strange and very suggestive paper De | 


Quincey has added a postscript, containing an ac- 
count of the murders committed in 1812 by the 


| monster Williams, which for graphic force, cumula- 


tive interest, and the union of minute clearness of 
detail with a general shadowy horror, we have never 
seen surpassed. 
tinctly, dazzlingly clear; and yet over the whole 
lies the unbroken “ mist of darkness.” This post- 
script—like many P.S’s.—is better than the letter; 
and, written as it was very recently, shows how 
the author has preserved all his faculties entire, 
on to his seventy-fourth year. 

His second paper, “ The Revolt of the Tartars,” 
is the miniature of an epic poem. For breadth 
of canvass, for striking vicissitude of events, for 
prodigious power of description, and for a grand 
and terrible catastrophe, it has seldom been 
equalled in history or fiction. It wants only one 


thing to class it with the very noblest historical | 


masterpieces—it does not happen to be true. It 
may be indeed, and is, founded on fact ; but we 
heard from De Q. himself, some years ago, that 
it was nothing more. After all, is it not better 
to reduce it to its proper character, that of a 
brilliant historical romance—which, if not true, 


ought to have been so; which, if not faithful to | 


the minute literalities, is so to the general genius 
and spirit of the transaction—than to regard it as 
a Wellington or Raglan gazette? For our 


parts, we think it as true as the majority of 


histories, and care very little whether such a 
retreat ever happened or not. Enough that it has 
for ever stamped itself on our imagination, and 
that we are never weary of seeing those vast 
hordes retreating from the empire of the Russian 
Despot to the patriarchal dominion of the 
Chinese Monarch ; of watching them, like the 
rebel angels on their march through chaos, hung 


upon by the artillery of the pursuing foe ; of fol- | 


lowing their dauntless steps through slaughter, 
surprise, and treachery, over the soundless and 


| boundless steppes of the desert, now bit by the 


Every step of the story is dis- | 


! . . . 5 ° 

burning heat ; of witnessing from the heights, over 
| the lake of Tengis, the ghastly speetacle of 
| myriads of the fugitives and the foemen, all alike 
|mad with thirst and rage, plunging into the 
waters, and at once drinking them with their lips 
and !dyeing them with their blood, while savage 
shrieks, that might almost have ploughed up new 
ravines in the riven hills around, are rising thick 
from the wounded or drowning wretches; or, in 
fine, following the remnant into the quiet resting- 

places provided for them by the Emperor Kien- 
Long, and standing in the cool shadow of the 
pillar he erected in commemoration of the 
event, and reading the inscription in its almost 
Scriptural simplicity and grandeur: 

By the will of God 
Here upon the brink of these deserts, 
Which from this point begin and streteh away, 
Pathless, treeless, waterless, 
For thousands of miles, and along the margins of many 
mighty nations, 
Rested from their labours and from great afflictions 
Under the shadow of the Chinese wall, 
And by the favour of Kien-Long, God's Lieutenant upon 
Earth, 

The ancient Children of the Wilderness, the Torgote Tartars 
Flying before the wrath of the Grecian Czar, 
Wandering sheep who had strayed away from the Celestial 
Empire in the year 1616, 

But are now mercifully gathered again, after infinite sorrow, 
Into the fold of their forgiving Shepherd. 
Hallowed be the spot for ever, 


an 
Hallowed be the day, September 8, 1771! 
Amen. 

We commend this noble chapter to our readers, 
not only for its high artistic merits, but because 
the tale it tells, which has often been paralleled in 
the Russian annals, may serve still more to feed 
fat the present just indignation felt by every man 
(except Cobden, Bright, and a very small tai/, 
suspiciously resembling a pocket-handkerchief!) 
in Britain against that barbarous, cruel, and 
unchangeable tyranny of the North, which may 
be said to be among nations what Popery is 
among religions—a colossal and bloody sham—a 
relic of the Dark Ages—a power, like it, infernal, 
and deeming itself infallible—an enormous ice- 
| berg, unmelted amidst the blaze of civilization— 

an empire which, during its existence of 1000 
| years, has never performed one grand, generous 
| action, nor been distinguished by aught save 

selfishness and coarse crime—which has come near 
| to southern lands only to borrow from them arts 

and arms to be devoted to its own bad ambitions; 

even as the fallen angels stole from the armouries 

of heaven the weapons which they directed against 
| God—and which must shortly submit to be inter- 
penetrated with the general light of Europe, if it 
would escape the devouring and dismembering 
| fire of indignation which is already rousing 
| against it, and which may burn northwards as 
| fiercely and widely as, forty years ago, it burned 
| southwards ; enwrap a Petersburg as it did a 
| Paris; destroy a Nicholas as it destroyed a Napo- 
leon, and hurl him down to receive from the elder 
| shade the gloomy salutation, “Art thou also become 
| weak as 1? ‘Thou that didst weaken the nations, 
| that didst not open the doors of thy prisoners?” The 
| very Aurora over the Boreal Despotism is becom- 

ing red and lurid, and predicting, in terrible 
| whispers or in more terrible silence, that its 

destruction is near! 

De Quincey’s Third Paper is entitled “ Dia- 
| logues of Three Templars. It appeared originally 
| in the London Magazine, and may be considered 
| asa little extract from a large, unpublished, and 
| never-to-be-published volume on a subject which 
| employed his mind during the happiest and most 
| laborious years of his life. Who has forgot in his 
| “ Confessions” the delicious picture of the solitary 
| student among the Cumberland mountains, in 
| his little cottage, with his tea equipage and a fair 
| tea-maker beside him, and his Kant and Ricardo 
| before him, carrying on his unwearied studies; 
while ever and anon he rises, and going to the 
| window sees the Moon and Orion shining down 
| on the mountains of the Lake country, clad in 
| pure white sheets of most ethereal snow—those 
| death-robes of nature, more delicately lovely, and 
| dearer it would seem to the heavenly orbs and 
| to the winds of night, than her most gorgeous 

summer attire? It was there that he mastered 
| the principles of political economy, and projected 
and began a giant work on the subject, of which 
this Dialogue is only a splinter. To us, who 
know very little of the subject, this essay is 
| chiefly interesting as revealing the variety of the 
| author’s powers. ‘These dialogues are 
| close and compact thought; and you think it 
strange to see the most discursive and erratic 
writer of the day chained to the form of rea- 


listened to, and with which he speaks—the ter- \ sharpest fangs of winter, and now scorched by ! soned dialogue, as to an oar, and working 80 
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powerfully in his bondage. All such writers, 
indeed, are better now and then of some species 
or other of constraint. Some find it in rhyme, | 
as distinct both from prose and from blank verse 
—others in the practice of antithetical compa- 
rison—others in the common formule of argu- 


mentation ; but it requires the limitations of | 


logic and of dialogue together to restrain the 
digressive tendencies of De Quincey. 
say, however, that we prefer him when he is wan- 


dering at his own sweet will; and suspect that the | 


public at large would not give one of the deep 
and musical sobs of his “ Suspiria de Profundis” 
for a thousand dialogues like the “ Templars,” ora 
hundred volumes like his “ Logic of Political 
Economy.” ‘These, however, should serve, at any 
rate, to abash the silly and malicious scribblers 
who have recently been praising his style at the 
expense of his understanding, if anything can 
make the brazen brow of wilful injustice to 
blush. 

From political economy, and its dry and husky 
mysteries, we turn with relief to the next paper, 
even although it be on war! A subject this that | 
has all of a sudden started up into the intensest 
interest and importance. Men in this country 
had almost forgotten all about it. Wars and 
miracles had both come into the same category, 
as things that had been, but were passed and 
were never to return. Soldiers seemed stuffed 
soldiers. Drums, cannon, trumpets, banners, | 
and all “the pride, pomp, and circumstance of | 
glorious war,” had sunk into toys or phantasma- 
goria. War, like second-sight and ghosts, seemed 
abandoned to the purposes of poetry. As in the 
preceding age there had been a generation in 
whose vocabulary the word “peace” wasa stranger, 
so there had arisen another in whose vocabulary 
the word “war” was unknown. Some were prema- | 
turely supposing that the Millennium had com- 
menced, and that swords would soon be changed 
into ploughshares. Others, of a hotter tempera- 
ment, were looking back with a certain envy to 
the glorious days of Trafalgar and Waterloo, and 
wishing that they had been then alive to share in 
the inspiring rapture which followed the tidings 
of victory, or to feel the fierce determination | 
which sprung up under the pressure of defeat. 
And now, in the course of a few months, what is 
the spectacle? Armies mustering—the echoes of | 
far cannonades ringing through our streets— | 
mighty battles, to which Waterloo itself was but 
a skirmish, being fought—soldiers stared at on | 
the streets, as if they had newly risen from the | 
grave—War swollen into a giant, and in his | 
Briarean hands wielding a literature, a science, 
and a philosophy of his own, besides his old wea- | 
pons of death—a struggle commenced which | 
threatens, like a fire kindled in the centre of a 
forest, to enwrap all the world in its flames, and | 
to burn on till, as with the Trojan contest, it 
draws sublimer beings than man into its vortex, 
and precipitates the crisis when the Son of God | 
shall take the kingdom, grasp the reins of the 
power, and seize for his own imperial head the 
crown of the glory. 

Appropriately to this sudden, and we trust | 
final, revival of the War-spirit, comes in De 
Quincey, and lifts up his thin but thrilling voice 
on the subject. His paper not only defends war, | 
but proclaims its necessity; maintains, in certain 
cases, its divinity; and predicts that it shall never 
end. 
hangs the legend that an angel crosses it once 
every hundred years, and by the friction of his 
mantle rubs away an infinitesimal portion of it; 
and that when he has completed his task, and | 
by this inconceivably slow process melted the 
entire granite away, then shall the end come, 
according to the Ceylonites of the world, and | 
according to De Quincey of war. We find in a| 
book called the New Testament—a book which | 
De Quincey has often owned to be divine—a 
different sign given of the approach of the close 


of all things. “‘ When this gospel of the Kingdom | 


shall be preached in all the world as a witness 
unto all nations, then shall the end come.” And 
we find in a still more ancient book, that of 
Isaiah, the words, “Neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 

We grant, with Mr. De Quincey, that if hu- | 
manity shall undergo no change, and if nations 
are not fully Christianised as well as civilised, | 
there must always arise occasions for war—nay, | 
Occasions when war shall be as holy as necessary. | 
We grant, too, that while no book contains in it | 
More distinct and terrible denunciations of that 
spirit from which all unjust war springs, and of | 
the evils and enormities which mingle with most | 


We must | 


There is a pillar in Ceylon, over which | 


! . . 
wars, than the Bible; none upon occasion gives 


a sanction more decided to defensive and legal 
warfare, or with a less uncertain sound blows the 


| blast of the trumpet which summons at times 


into the field the patriot, the hero, and the saint. 


It calls God in one place the Prince of Peace; but | 


in another the Lord of Hosts. It says here, 
“Scatter the people who delight in war ;” but it 
says there, “The Lord mustereth the host for the 
battle,” and the “ War was of God.” 

We are far, too, from being blind to the artistic 
charms and graces of this fell destroyer. It isa 
noble 
army going forth on the morning of a battle- 
day; its banners waving in the breeze, which 
seems to dally with and delightedly to linger amid 
their rich voluptuous folds and haughty scrolls of 
golden blazonry; its trumpets blowing their wild 


| aerial notes as if speaking not only to the spirits 
| of the living but to the souls of dead warriors, | 
| and inviting them to witness or inspire the deeds 


of daring which are at hand; its drums sending 
their deep bass notes, their booming under-tones, 
through the shriller trebles of fife and trump ; 
the measured tread and glittering uniform of the 
ranked soldiers, moving as if they were limbs of 


| one body, and animated by one living spirit; the 
| gleam of the swords, bayonets, and guns, their 


points catching the rays of the morning sun, and 
shining — the dewdrops of death; the cannon, 
those slumbering dragons of the fight, hurled 
heavily along the quaking ground; and the 
splendid apparition of the cavalry, with their 


| glittering equipments, their flashing arms, their 


graceful motions, and their horses, alike beautiful 
and brave, “the glory of their nostrils terrible, 
smelling the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting, swallowing the 
ground for fierceness and rage, pawing in the 


| valley, rejoicing in their strength, and going 
The man were | 


forth to meet the armed men.” 
dull and insensate as the dust beneath his feet 
who would not feel his blood stirred by such a 
spectacle, and who would not be ready, in mo- 
mentary enthusiasm, to cry out with the poet 
’Twere worth ten years of peaceful life— 
One glance at their array! 

We grant to De Quincey besides that, in addi- 
tion to the artistic charm which distinguishes 
war, it is often attended by a deep moral inte- 
rest, and has been productive of many advan- 
tages to the human race. It has brought out 
many glorious peculiarities, .as well as many evil 
qualities, in human nature. It has discovered in 
man depths of endurance, of courage, of self- 
denial, of generosity, as well as of cruelty, self- 


and spirit-stirring sight, that of a great | 


| “ Beware the Bear,” 


ishness, ferocity, licentiousness, and falsehood. | 


It has defended as well as desolated nations. It 
has protected as well as invaded the liberties of 
man. Even as the “red rain,” to use the poet’s 
words, which fell on the plains of Waterloo, made 
the “harvest grow,” and extracted much peaceful 
produce, mueh golden grain, from that blood- 
soaked field; so, in another sense, the red rain of 
warfare which has fallen upon so many lands has 
often been the means of cherishing national vir- 
tues, increasing the strength and purity of 
patriotism, defending freedom, protecting religion 
from assault, and of raising a copious crop of 
noble men and women. Nor have we any love 
for those “ passive obedience and non-resistance ” 
principles advocated—strange to tell—by some of 
our modern Liberals, whose care for liberty is 


should ‘be placed in: which of the two souls 
shall he allow to go to perdition—since, by 
the supposition, both are in equal danger—the 
soul of his son, or the soul of a stranger, who is 
seeking to become a murderer besides? I ven- 
ture to say that there is not a father connected 
with a Peace Society in the world but would, in 
the circumstances, draw the trigger, and shoot the 
murderer, rather than allow his own child to sink, 
at one and the same moment, into the arms of 
the first and of the second Death.” The worthy 
secretary became dumb. 

We value accordingly De Quincey’s paper, 
because it contains a powerful fire against the 
Peace Society, to which, upon its (that society’s) 
principles, there can be no reply—and which 
might almost be expected to blow them across 
the ocean to Russia—that where their hearts, and 
perhaps their hauds, already are, their whole 
bodies may also be. At all events, De Quincey 
may peradventure live to recount a much stranger 
Exodus than that he has depicted in the Revolt 
ot the Tartars—the grand departure of the Peace 
Society en masse from the tyrannical dominions 
of Queen Victoria and her sister Common-sense, 
to the benevolent sway of the Czar Nicholas and 
his Brother, a certain “much misrepresented ” 
personage who shall here be nameless. We see 
this matchless transit in our mind’s eye—Cobden 
mounted on a cart full of dear corn as a sample 
of the effect of the Repeal of the Bread-tax, with 
his face turned pensively toward Cottonopolis, 
which appears going down in the remote distance 
—John Bright, having exchanged his suit of 
drab for a suit of deep mourning, and making up 
for a ‘tearless eye by weepers of portentous 
length—George Thompson mounted, with ample 
room and verge enough, on the top of an omnibus, 
entitled “the Empire,” within which you see, 
among many others of less notoriety, the jolly 
figure of W. J. Fox, attracted, like his illustrious 
namesake Charles James, by the charms of a 
St. Petersburgh celebrity--in the rear Joseph 
Sturge, Mr. Pease, and some others, knights of 
lower degree, with flags of varied device floating 
over their heads, bearing such inscriptions as 
“Farewell an Ungrateful 
Country,” “Night and the North for ever,” 
“ Britons may be Slaves, but never shall be 
Soldiers,”—a few vegetarians and rabid followers 
of Father Matthew swelling the outskirts of the 
procession, and raising a feeble cheer as it moves 
along; while the Editor of the Nonconformist bows 
a polite farewell; and Mr. Binney, his tongue in 
his cheek, gives a parting blessing to the illus- 
trious cavalcade. If Punch has not already 
anticipated us in this picture, which, as we seldom 
see him, we cannot tell, we recommend it spe- 
cially to his notice. 

To be serious on a subject which, although 
abounding in ludicrous elements, is serious 
enough in all verity—De Quincey can only be 
met upon Christian—aye, and on Millennarian 
grounds. His argumentation on all others is 
irrefragable. Man is, and has always hitherto 
been, an untamed and untameable animal, tending 
ever, both as an individual and as a community, 
to wars and fightings; and as soon hope to turna 
tiger into a lamb by a course of bleeding and 
blistering as by all that lies in the power of civi- 
lisation to make man finally forsake war. The 


| nature of man “casts ominous conjecture ” on the 


confined to the love of free-trade, and who, in | 


order to save us the expense and themselves the 


| loss to which a war exposes, would allow us and 


our rights to be trampled on, our national honour 
sacrificed, our flag insulted, the interests of an 


old ally ruined, and the cause of the liberty of 


the world compromised. We laugh at the men 
who, instead of resisting the Czar by his own 
weapons, send him their Olive-Branches and their 
Peace-Heralds—as if a bear were to be propitated 
by an offering of putrid rose-leaves !—despatch 
deputations to kiss his great toe, and endeavour 
by contemptible sophistry to whitewash his 
worst actions. Their opinions lead to the most 
slavish consequences. 
if a man’s life or that of his dearest friend is in 


| danger from an armed ruffian, he is not to shoot 


him dead. It may be said, indeed (as was said to 


| “ born 
| brotherhood 


| of Peace. 
It follows from them that, | 


whole success of common peace measures, in- 
cluding all the infiuences of education and refine- 
ment. Civilisation can only—as De Quincey 
also shows—refine war somewhat, make it shorter 
in duration, and less savage in its modes of pro- 
secution ; but not till man is—as a species— 
again”—shall the reign of universal 
begin. Then, and not till then, 
shall the fair spectacle be presented of the “ whole 
earth sitting at rest and still.” The partial peace 
which obtained when Christ came first, and when 
the temple of Janus had but recently been shut, 
shall be rendered universal and permanent when 
he comes again—the Power as well as the Prince 
It may be that still, to use De Quin- 
close of his paper, 
when he traverses 
distorted features, 


cey’s striking words in the 
“ the tutelary angel of man, 
a dreadful field and reads the 


| counts the ghastly ruins, sums the hidden anguish, 


us by a prominent member of the Peace Society, | 
when we pressed him with this case): “But what | 


is to become of the ruffian’s soul ? Must it not go 
to hell, when thus cut off in the act of sin ?” 


We; 


replied: “That is nothing to the man ; is his own | 


soul certainly safe ? Or, suppose he has a son, 
whom he knows to be in the gall of bitterness 
and the bond of iniquity, see the dilemma he 


' 


and the harvest 

Of horror breathing from the silent ground. 
nevertheless, speaking as God’s messenger, blesses 
it, and calls it very good ”—although at this too 
many will incredulously shudder; but, assuredly, 
it shall not so continue for ever. One grand war 
over—is it not begun ?—above whose bloody 


| and terrible plain may appear the crown of the 
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coming of the Son of Man—and the sword shall 


sleep in its sheath for ever ; and the inhabitants | 


of a warless world shall have difficulty in be- 
lieving the records which tell of its existence, 
and still more in crediting that it was once a ne- 
cessity in human society, and a true and valued 
glory around human names. 

We come now to the last paper in the series— 
a paper composed of three parts, which merge 
and melt into one another—like dreams 
dreams. Indeed all three are really, although 
only one is ostensibly, a dream. The “Glory of 


Motion” is a day-dream. The “ Vision of Sudden | 


Death” is a dream of the morning twilight. The 
“Dream-fugue” is a vision, distempered, but 
beautiful, of the night. 


liar in the volume—perhaps of all the papers in 
the collection, exclusive of the ve ry first in the 
first volume. It belongs to the class of “ Opium 
Dreams,” the recital of which in his Confessions 


first made him famous, and like these is distin- | 


guished by the intense radiance cast on minute 
and shadowy objects, like the light of a torch 
turned strongly on a dark spot of ground, which 


reveals every emmet and eft that crawls, and | 
every straw and pebble that rests on it, and make | 
it seem a little planct for the time; by the rich | 


chiaroscuro at other times of the tint, by which he 
partly discovers and partly conceals the scenery ; 


. + . . . . I 
by the wild yet well-arranged confusion of the inci- 


dents; by the breathless rapidity of the transitions; 
and by the admirable skill with which he repro- 
duces the smallest events and circumstances of the 
waking basis, supplied by his ordinary life, mag- 
nified, mystified, and sublimated in his dreams. 
The events and circumstances of these three 
papers consist of nothing more than a few remi- 
niscences connected with mail-coaches in the 
days of yore, when the great battles of the Penin- 
sula and Belgium were being fought, and when 
the mails were adorned with laurels, as they car- 
ried the tidings through the land; and when on 
one occasion at early morn the author, riding 
outside a mail-coach, was the means, the guard 
and coachman being both asleep, of saving a 
young couple approaching in a gig from being 
crushed to death by the furious vehicle. Yet out 


of this, and two or three other similar incidents, | 
magical skill, | 


De Quincey has, with almost 
constructed the most extraordinary structure 
of half-reverie and half-dream that perhaps 
even his Arabian mind ever piled on clouds 
and steeped in aerial sunshine. We despair 
of giving our readers any idea of the man- 
ner in which elements, not only seemingly 
insignificant, but discordant, are fitted to each 
other—adjusted, reconciled, alike enlarged and 
spiritualised—so as to form the highest poetic 
unity, and to produce the deepest interest withal. 
Any extract would do it gross injustice; for 
the “dream is one.” Nay, it must be looked 
at more than once ere you can descry the ex- 
quisite art of its seemingly fantastic structure— 
like the eye of Ariel slyly peeping out from 
behind one of his bright cloud-creations. It has 
not the passionate earnestness, the cries of ethe- 
real anguish, the lurid sublimity of his “ Palim- 
psest Levana” and the “ Three Ladies of Sorrow,” 
which appeared as his third series of “ Suspiria” 
in the Blackwood of 1845, and which we hope to 
see reprinted by-and-by in this series; but is 
superior, we think, as an artistic whole, and 
through its management of the 
materials, to all he has hitherto written. 

How by his “so potent art” has he glorified an 
English mail-coach—till you follow its path as 
you might that of some Star-messenger, passing 
from galaxy to galaxy, in periodical communica- 
tion of mysterious tidings or circulation of super- 
nal light! We cordially join with him in mourn- 
ing the departure of the old mail-coach, with its 
fine fluent, round, and rolling motion; its beau- 
tiful horses; its splendid appurtenances; its red- 
uniformed guard; the romantic horn proclaiming 
its regal advent; its two eyes flaming through 
the darkness, like the eyes of a lion; the music 
of its wheels heard with joy as if it were the 
produced presence of the king by thousands, as 
it careered along; the type it supplied of power, 
of unity and centralisation, of order and obe- 
dience, of measured might, useful majesty, and 
intense puctuality; the sublime and _ terrible 
thrill produced by the news of its stoppage as the 
signal of rebellion: and we feel ourselves labouring 
for words and images to express our notion of this 
mighty cataract pouring and pealing through the 
silent land; this current of command flowing 
down feom the central point of authority to the 


into | 


This paper as a whole | 
may be called the most characteristic and pecu- | 


most meagre | “ . 
“S"™~ | tend to understand, and therefore will not attempt to | 


THE CRITIC, 


| lowest limit; this rushing, mighty wind bearing 


what divers tidings upon its wings! this life’s 
| blood of a land’s system, flowing audibly, recur- 
| Yingly, and night and day, through every artery 
and every vein. 
inadequate, let our readers turn to the “ Glory of 


tute the words “ the Mail-coach—a Poem.” 
APOLLODORTS. 





Collections concerning the Church or Congregation of 
Protestant Separatists formed at Scroby, in North 
Nottinghamshire, in 
Founders of New Plymouth. By the Rev. JOSEPH 
Hunter. London: J. R. Smith. 

EVERYTHING connected with the Pilgrim Fathers has 

an interest, both here and in America; and, therefore, 

we are not surprised te hear that the Rev. Joseph 

Hunter's first discoveries of records of them existing 

in Nottinghamshire were eagerly purchased, and are 

now out of print. The volume before us is an exten- 
| sion of the former one, adding many new and equally 
curious facts, subsequently discovered by the re- 
searches of this indefatigable librarian. We shall 
not attempt an abstract of this work, which all whom 
the subject interests will read. Enough to announce 
its appearance as a fact in the literature of the time 





| Mr. Leone Levt, who, although not a Lawyer, has 
| made Commercial Law a study, has just published 
A Manual of the Mercantile Law of Great Britain and 
Ireland. (Smith, Elder and Co.) It is designed more 
for the general reader than for the Lawyer, and there- 
| fore it avoids as much as possible the use of techni- 
| calities, and enters minutely into the more elementary 
parts of the law. The topics treated of are Inter- 
national Commerce, the Laws that affect Merchants, 
Partnerships and Joint Stock Companies, Mercantile. 
Instruments. Bills of Exchange, and Promissory Notes. 
| The latest decisions are included. —-The Climate of 
Madeira has been lately defamed as much as for- 
merly it was lauded. Dr. Lund, and others, have 
| declared it to be the worst country in the world for 
consumptive patients, instead of the best. J. M. 
Bloxam, Esq., has come to the rescue in a pamphlet, 
wherein he adduces authorities, facts, and figures to 
| prove that Madeira is maligned and does not deserve 
| the ill-repute which fickle fashion has lately affixed 
to it——‘* An Old Vicar” has treated of Village 
Development in a little volume (G. Cox), in which 
| he gives excellent advice for the conduct of parochial 


the Church and the Churchyard, the School, and its 
Library; what the Village should possess, how 
meetings of the parishioners should be encouraged, 
and village visiting be promoted. Good sense distin- 
guishes this thoroughly practical little handbook for 
the country clergyman. Mr. Leverson, a solicitor 
of no common ability, has issued a little treatise, 
entitled Copyright and Patents; or, Property in 
Thought (Wildy.) It reviews the moral as well as 
the legal question of copyright, the author claiming 
it as a matter of right, and not of privilege merely. 
He maintains that there is a property in inventions. 
He appears, however, to have overlooked the fact that 
it would be impossible to define an invention, seeing 
that the greater part of it is only a plagiarism of 
some previous invention. This is the difficulty in the 
way of a property in thought; and the Legislature 
has wisely avoided it, by treating the question as one 
of expediency only, and granting copyrights for a 
limited period as a favour, and not as a right. But 
the essay is well worth reading for its own merits — 
J. W. Jackson, Esq., has published a pamphlet on 
The Peoples of Europe. He adopts the Kossuth views, 
and would have us puy the piper to make a revolution 
abroad for the benetit of the Red Republicans, and so 





to create a flame which would spread to ourselves, | 





and burn down our own houses. We do not pre- 
| explain, certain New Theories of the Universe pro- 
mulgated by one James Bedford, Ph.D., 
pamphlet. 





Mr. John Locke has published a second 


edition of his essay on Jreland’s Recovery, in which | 


he produces the experience of another year, as shown 
| in figures, proving indisputably that Ireland is 
rapidly advancing in the carcer of prosperity. In 
whatever aspect viewed, the same gratifying results 
| are visible. 
the great instrument for effecting this good. All 
who are interested in Ireland's welfare should read 
Mr. Locke’s pamphlet.——We cannot conceive why 
Odds and Ends from an Old Drawer (Routledge) was 
printed. 
drawer into which they were thrown, much less the 
cost of printing and illustrating. Some of the poetry 
is vile; and the prose, though better, is not above 
mediocrity. ——The war tastes of the time are minis- 


tered to in the first part of a work, which is really very | 


| interesting—Remarkable Sieges. (Ingram and Co.) 
It opens with a minute description of fortification and 


siege operations, from which every reader will glean | 


a great deal of new and useful information ; and then 
| we have well-written narratives of the sieges of 

Rhodes, Antwerp, Constantinople, Vienna, Gibraltar, 
j and Algiers. It is profusely illustrated with en- 
| gravings. 


If these figures are still found | 


| Motion,” and they will soon be ready to substi- 


the time of James 1.: the | 


duties by the clergyman—how he should take care of | 


in a small | 


The Incumbered Estates Court has been | 


They were not worth taking out of the | 
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| PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





| WE are glad to see Blackwood again favouring its 
readers with some fiction, in which it always excelled. 
Here we have the first part of a promising romance 
entitled ‘“‘ Zaidee and the Jew: a Tale from the 
Russians.” In other respects A/aga is very warlike. 
| The * Story of the Campaign,” written from a Tent 
| in the Crimea, is full of interest. The “‘ Education of 
the Royal Artillery” is critically reviewed; and 
there is the second dialogue on Peace and War. 

Bentley's Miscellany has a tale by Shirley Brooks; 
a paper on the Fate of Franklin; an imaginary 
dialogue between Southey and Lamb; a bio- 
graphy of Charles Kemble, and other topics of the 
| time. 

The Dublin University also talks about the Crimea, 
and this is its only war paper. The others are of the 
wonted variety — reviews of recent tourists in 
America; a Christmas story called ‘‘ The Waits ;” a 
Memoir of Field-Marshal Count Brown; and some 
more than respectable poetry. 

The Eclectic Review is anything but what we should 
have expected from the organ of the Dissenters. It 
discourses of almost every topic except that to which 
it should be devoted—the “ Pronunciation of Greek,” 
‘Lord Bacon,” “ Patmore’s Friends and Acquaint- 
ance,” “ Foster’s Jurisprudence,” and such like; but 
all very cleverly done. 

The Gentleman's Magazine never growing old except 
in years and honours, even in this time of war goes 
on in its quiet path of antiquarianism, dealing with 
history only as something past, and almost as if it 
had no interest for us. Its biographical department 
constitutes its chief value. 

Chambers’s Journal for December continues Mr. St. 
John’s novel “ Maretino.” It has many other papers 
in its usual manner, mingling the useful with the 
graceful. 

The Art Journal for December contains an engrav- 
ing of Hilton’s fine picture of the ‘Finding of the 
| Body of Harold,” in the Vernon Gallery, and Sir T. 
Lawrence's portrait of Fawcett, from the same, with 
numerous wood engravings, illustrative of ancient 
and modern art and decoration. 

The minor magazines and serials of which we have 
to acknowledge the receipt are the 2nd part of Harry 














| Coverdale’s Courtship, by Mr. Smevlley. Home 
| Thoughts, by Mrs. Octavius Owen, the most re- 
spectable in appearance of the cheap journals. The 


| Bouquet, contributed by amateurs.——Macphail’s 
| Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal, a semi-religious, 
| semi-literary review.—The Home Companion, which 


has just changed hands, we hope with advantage ; 
and Orr's Circle of the Sciences, which we fear has 
been an unprofitable venture. Part IV. of Mr. 
Westwood’s Butterflies of Great Britain, containing 
two beautifully-coloured prints with elaborate letter- 
press descriptions. Part IX. of The Land we Live 
in, describing London, with a multitude of engravings 
of the highest excellence; and the 5th part of Mr. 
Barnard’s Theory and Practice of Landscape Painting 
in Water Colours, in which the art is taught also by 
examples, having no less than five coloured litho- 
graphs. 














A supplement, gratis, with the Weekly Dispatch, 
every week until further notice—The unexampled 
interest which attaches toevery incident connected with 
the operations of the Allied Armies in the East has de- 
termined the proprietors ofthe Weekly Dispatch to devote 
a greater space to the intelligence from the seat of 
war than the ordinary limits of this, the largest news- 
paper published, could possibly afford, and with the 
| view of giving the amplest details, they have resolved 
upon the issue of a series of supplements, gratis, 
which will include every particular of interest con- 
nected with the Siege of Sebastopol, and will be con- 
tinued whenever demanded by the progress of the 
campaign. By the publication of these supplements 
the portion of the paper usually devoted to incidents 
of domestic and political importance will be reserved 
intact, and the engrossing subject of the war will re- 
ceive the fullest and most varied illustration. A sup- 
plement will be published on Sunday next, gratis, 
and each succeding week until further notice. Orders 
may be given to all newsvendors in town and country ; 
and to the publisher, at the Dispatch Office, 139, 
Fleet-street. 


DEMANDS FOR PosTAGE ON NeEWSPAPERS.—In 
many country districts demands of various amounts 
have been made upon persons to whom newspapers 
have been addressed, such newspapers being so 
folded as not to exhibit the Government stamp. An 
application has been made to Viscount Canning, the 
Postmaster-General, upon the subject, and his Lord- 
ship has replied that an order recently issued by him, 
requiring that the stamp should be visible, was only 
intended to apply to those papers which publish part 
of their edition with and part without the Government 
penny stamp, and that he did not for a moment 
intend to include regular newspapers. The instruc- 
tions his Lordship has conveyed to country post- 
masters only apply to “stamped publications not 
| strictly newspapers ;” but from a misapprehension of 

the order by officials in the provinces many irritating 
' mistakes have been committed.— Daily News. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


THERE is no more pleasant companion than the | 


intelligent naturalist. Not he who lives in a 
hortus siccus, and in camphorated cabinets of 
butterflies and beetles; not he who is surrounded 
with stuffed salamanders and rows of bottles 
wherein water-drinking fish, temperate 
and tee-total lizards float or swim in 
but he who has studied nature in fields 
in woods, who has explored the cavern, who has 
netted the river, 
Such a man you trudge along with gaily, be the 
season what it may. By highway or byway he 
is ever introducing you to his floral or faunal 
acqlaintances. le addresses them as old friends, 
not by the fine names the bookmen give them, 
but by such names as have been known to un- 
lettered but observant rustics for many genc- 
rations. He can tell you how they live and 
move and have their being—“to whom related 
and by whom begot.” 


alcohol; 


and 


who has dredged the ocean. 


histories he draws from the hedge-row, what 
annals from the ditch, what novels he 
structs from the materials of the bog, and ro- 
mances from the running brook. He is a kindly 


man, and has many a kind word to say in favour | 


of things despised. The toad rises in your esti- 
mation after he has introduced you to him; you 


view the snake with less aversion than before; | 


the mole you discover to be a useful member of 
society, which you henceforth protect rather than 
hand over to the tender mercies of the man in 
fustian, who strangles them at so much a score. 


Then what a venturesome genius is the natu- | 


ralist. 
sail with him upon the sea, nor dive with him 


into the tropical forest; but you can follow him | 


in his book, where he is still the pleasant gossip 
and companion. He climbs high mountains, to 
gather lichens or bottle air; he descends into the 
chasms of the glacier; he exposes himself to the 
furious sun of the equator and to the icy blast of 
the pole. There he runs the risk of being bled 
to death by vampires and mosquitoes; here the 
risk of being hugged to death by the bear, or 


dragged down to the realm presided over by a | 


certain David Jones at the tail of a whale. He 
makes himself at home with the lion, rides pick- 


aback on the cayman, frolics with the elephant, | 
quizzes hippopotami, and looks the tiger coolly | 


in the face. A wonderful man is the genuine 


naturalist. 
Among the genuine naturalists we must 
record A. de Quatrefages—a name too well 


known to science to need any recommendation of 


ours. There has been recently published in two 
volumes his Souvenirs @un Naturaliste. The sub- 
stance of these charming volumes appeared in 
the Revue des deux Mondes some eight or ten years 
ago. Zoological science has since then made 
some progress, and the former papers have, ac- 
cordingly, been corrected, and made the exponents 
of the science as it at the present moment exists. 
The aim of M. de Quatrefages has been to popu- 
larise zoological studies, and he has succeeded. 
He has not been a tarry-at-home traveller. He 
has wandered by the sea-shore, clambered among 
rocks, examined islands and ocean-caves. In 
these his souvenirs he takes us all along the coast 
of the bay of Biscay, and to Sicily and the fires 
of Stromboli and the crater of Etna. He has 
seen strange forms of life—creatures hideous to 
the eye of the vulgar, but revealing their beauties 
to the eye of the naturalist. His book is, in 
short, a beautiful romance of nature, most worthy 
to be read. 

Here next is a Swedish naturalist who has 
been all round the globe—R. J. Anderson. He 
sailed with the Swedish war-frigate Eugenia in 
1851 and returned in 1853, and his journal has 
appeared in Leipsic in German dress — Eine 
Weltumsegelung—(“A Voyage round the Globe.”) 
His book is neatly written, but adds very little to 
former knowledge. The frigate followed the old 
track pretty much—Madeira, Rio Janeiro, Cape 
Horn, Valparaiso, the Sandwich and Friendly 


FOREIGN 


snakes, | 


It is astonishing what | 


cone | 


You cannot always follow him on foot nor | 








|] Islands, the Carolines, China, the Philippines, 


again to Carlscrona. The naturalist was aj good 
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LITERATURE. 


| rout and grunt their joy beneath it. Yond 
k 


| 


Singapore, Batavia, the Mauritius, the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Azores, Plymouth, and home | 


observer, and has the art of making all his facts | 


interesting. 
| gives of the present condition of the former resi- 
dence of the great Emperor in St. Helena. Has 
| he no admirer, who will redeem the house of his 
bondage from the Vandals who exhibit it to th 
stranger, in adisgraceful state of filth and dilapi- 
dation, for a fee of two shillings? There is 
scarcely a pane of glass in the windows; the 
plaster has fallen from the outer walls; the paper 
on the inner walls is entirely go even the 
stones in the walls are The floor is 
| covered with dirt, and the roofis falling in. The 

room wherein the Corsican eagle died is used for 








loose. 


We read with regret the account he | 


| with 


| restaurant. 


drying grain; that in which his corpse lay is | 


occupied by a threshing-machine. The library is 
| filled with litter, and his bed-chamber is converted 
| into a stable. The Government, we are farther 
informed, sold the locality for a considerable sum ; 
and the showman who presides over these abomi- 
nations addresses the stranger with a “ Walk in! 
walk in!” holding forth a tarnished paw the while 
for his dues. 
A Frenchman, M. Léouzon le Duc, writes an 


and English cannon spake rather loudly not long | 


ago. Les Isles d Aland is its title; and in it he 
gives account of the origin and history of the 
islanders, their manners and customs, supersti- 
tions and love. They appear to be in the main 
| hospitable people, though rude of speech and 
heavy of fist when excited. 
money, and no less fond of brandy, which they 


| 

} 

. _ 

| interesting book about the islands where French | 
| 


They are fond of 


drink at bridals and burials, at church and at | 


market. They appear, moreover, to be rare 
fellows at driving a hard bargain, and as liti- 
| gants have not equals. An Alander never ap- 
pears so happy as when he has a lawsuit on 
hand. 


years. 
common to the 
common to the 
nixies and elves ; 
believe in witches. 
Alanders are rather singular. The 
bought with a price, into which brandy and 
tobacco enter largely ; but infidelity is a rare 
vice. 
rare hater, and none come in for his heartiest 
maledictions more than do the Russians. 

Tlere next we have a German who gives ac- 
count of far-away places. German travellers 
can write pleasantly enough when they abstain 
from pestering us with objectives and subjectives, 
and the everlasting Jch. Moritz Busch, who 
makes his appearance rather late, belongs to the 
pleasant order of travellers, as witness his Wan- 
| derungen zwischen Hudson und Mississipi (“Wan- 
derings between the Hudson and Mississippi.”) 
He appears to be well acquainted with the ground 
he passes, and writes with an easy pen. As a 
piece of statistical information, he informs us 
that in Cincinnati there are twelve printing and 
publishing houses, employing about seven hun- 
dred people. The books and periodicals issued 
by these houses are estimated at 1,250,000 dol- 
lars yearly. He considers that there are more 
book-readers here than in Germany, and states 
that the books most in demand are educational 
and religious. Of this same Cincinnati he gives 
some characteristic which one or 
two :— 

A public crier stops at the corner of a street, and 
announces a lost child. Farther on, suspended like a 
standard from a cord running from house to house 


Finns, and others which 
Swedes. He may believe in 
but he is legally forbidden to 


sketches, of 


across the street, is a placard with the name of some 
democratic candidate. To the right you hear the 
sound of a drum; to the left that of a fife. A con.- 


pany of the civic guard, in the most various costumes, 
are proceeding with martial tread to the exercising- 
ground, preceded by thirty musicians. One has a 
musket, with fixed bayonet—another has a sword 
by his side; this one wears red striped trousers— 
that, breeches trimmed with gold lace. The officers 
are loaded with epaulettes and gold broidery. Else- 
where may be seen a policeman, decorated with his 
star, gravely standing guard over a heap of old sl} 


noes, 
addled eggs, and cabbage-stumps, to prevent this 


We shall just add that the Alander is a | 


precious booty being carried off by the greedy pigs that ! 


It really grieves him to win his cause, if | 
the suit has not spread over a fair number of | 
He has some superstitions which are | 
are | 


The wedding customs of the 
wife is | 


| her in a wood, and surprised the fair 


| * Monseigneur 





ler are two 
rts’ content, 


vafers, Who box one another to their le 


opposite a fire-office; and not far off stand, sadly, 
the blackened walls of the house recently destroyed 


large characters the 
In passing along 
andies clad in the 


by fire, on which is painted in 
new addresses of the ex-occupiers. 
the streets one meets at every step 





last style of fashion, with their trousers turned up to 
mid-leg, to save them from the mud, l who, to 
economise pocket-handkerchiefs, blow the nose be- 


, decked 
rtrait of 


An omnil 


tween their finger and thumb. 








flowers, and ornamented with the p 
Zachary Taylor, draws up before you, d there 
descends from it half-a-dozen young ladies dressed as 
bloomers. Enter one of the principal banks; ask that 







old man, who is busy sweeping out the ichamber, 
where the master of the house is to be found, and he 
will answer that he himself is the maste Enter a 
It is noon, and you are hungry; all kinds 
of roast meat smoke upon the counter—a pile of 
plates stand by a basket filled with knives and forks. 
We eat and drink our fill. On going out I put my 
hand into my pocket to pay the bill. My companion 
“What are you about! The repast is gratis ; 


the restaurateur would laugh at your simplicity ! 











cries : 


The author deals out even-handed justice to 


the Americans. He shows their dark as well as 
their fair side. He points out those institutions 
which are peculiar to the country and valuable, 
and those which degrade the national character 
and injure the state. Of course the subject of 
slavery is treated by Herr Busch. He gives a 
vivid picture of a slave-auction ; but it is too 
long for extract. We have been greatly pleased 
with the little we have had an opportunity of 
reading in the author’s two goodly volumes. 

One of the busiest writers of the day is Pro- 
fessor Gaullier, of Geneva. His pen is ever in 
motion, contributing to magazine or review, or 
compiling the book. One of his late works is 
entitled Mémotre sur la Ce mposition des Ch nique Ss 
de Savoie (“Memoir on the Composition of the 
Chronicles of Savoy”), from which we extract 
the following naive morsel, setting forth how 
courtships were managed, and marriages brought 
about, in the good old times of Louis VIII. or 
Louis IX.: 

When Count Thomas of Savoy had arrived at 
years of discretion, he came from Anessy to Geneva, 
where Count Guy of Geneva received him with very 
great display. The Countess, his wife, and Beatrice 
the Fair, his daughter, arrived the same time at Ge- 
neva with the Count of Burgundy and Count Thomas, 
and there was in this city great festivity, joustings 
morris-dances, and mummings. Count Thomas, while 
dancing with Beatrice, became enamoured of her tosuch 
a degree that he was pierced through and through. 
Venus, the goddess of love, inflamed his eyes so that 
he took to say to the fair Beatrice: ‘‘ Madame, my 
love and all my joy, your beauty has so captivated 
me that I know not what to do, except to pray you 
to have mercy upon me.” Then they danced several 
rounds, and when they were seated she replied to 
him: “Monscigneur, my cousin, be silent; but, if it 
be you love me so, then ask me of my father for your 
spouse, and when it shall be so, I shall consent wil- 
lingly.”. And then the Count Thomas said to her: 
* Well, my lady and my all, never shall | have other 
' t When every one had retired, the 
Count Thomas could not sleep, but tossed and 
turned and sighed heavily. The Count of burgundy, 
who was very sage, said to him: “ Why do you not 
sleep yourself, or let others sleep?” To which the 
Count Thomas made answer: “ Monsei 
father, I am so captivated with the daug 
Count of Geneva, that I know not whit 
And his step-father comforted him, and said: “ Sleep, 
and be certain that she is the woman that you shall 
have to wife.” After mass the Count of Burgundy 
said to Count Guy: “ My cousin, you see that my 
niece your daughter is of an age to marry ; I see not 
what better you can do than to take and place her 
with my step-son the Count of Savoy.” But the 
Count Guy refused, “because,” said he, * his grand- 
father killed my father at the Thames mouth.” Some 
time afterwards Beatrice departed for Paris with her 
father, having been demanded in marriage by the 
King of France; but the Count Thomas Jaid wait for 

ide and her 


spouse than you.” 










suite. “Whv do you seize me?” inded the 
Genevan, “and what have I done to y ” & More 
than you believe; because you want to e my wife, 
your daughter, to another husband than me.” “ Your 





demanded Guy; “and who then made her 
The Count Thomas replied: “ Ask her if 

And the Count said to his daughter: 
you to that?” And she answered, 
, please you, I shall be content to 


have him.” It fell out, then, that the Count Thomas 


wife!” 
yours ?” 
itis not so? ” 
‘* What say 
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espoused the fair Beatrice, and that Count Guy of | 
Geneva became the man of the Count of Savoy, and 

promised him fidelity, and to hold his lands of him 

in fief, as well himself as his posterity. ‘‘ Things 

being so, we must be content,” said the good King 

of France, on hearing of the adventure. 

There is still life in Italy—not spasmodic, not | 
galvanic life, but real healthy vital action—true 
pulsation. Of poets we have two before us, 
Roanni and Servadio.* The former writes tragedy, 
the latter comedy. The first has praise for the 
purity of his language and breadth of imagi- 
nation; the second for his easy style and correct 
portraiture. Long in coming, but come at last, | 
we gaze with affection on the following title-page— 
Le Opere di Galileo Galilei. This is the first 
complete edition of the works of the great philo- 
sopher; and his own manuscripts have supplied 
the printer. Galileo’s works first appeared at 
Bologna in 1656. 

Among recent reprints we observe Stendhal’s 
“Lives of Haydn, Mozart, and Metastasio”— 
(Vies de Haydn, &c.)—a book for the musical 
world. Carpini wrote a life of Haydn three years 
after his death, which oecurred in 1809. It was 
called Le Haydine, &c., or, “Letters respecting 
the Life and Works of the celebrated Maestro 
Joseph Haydn.” This wasa work of merit, and 
deserved the full success it obtained. The work, 
published in Italian, was translated into French 
by Beyle, who, as we read, embellished the ori- 
gmal by pruning it of various academical figures, | 
which the abbé had considered necessary to be 
introduced. Beyle, having once commenced 
pruning, knew not where to stop, and so took | 
many unjustifiable liberties with the original. | 
He published his translation with the title, Lettres 
sur le célebre Compositeur Haydn, par M. Louis 
César Alexandre Bombet. Carpini, who was at 
Milan, learned, at the end of eighteen months, 
that a French writer had been treating the same 
subject as himself, and sent for a copy of the | 
work. His surprise on beholding the travesty 
may be readily conceived. Carpini wrote: 

Vienna, 15 Aprile 1808. 

Haydn! Nome sacro e risplendente qual sole nel 
tempio dell’ armonia, Haydn, che tanto vi sta & cuore, 
0 amico, vive ancora, ma oh! quam mutatus ab illo! 

This passage Alexandre César Bombet renders: | 

Vienne, 15 Avril 1808. 

Mon ami, cet Haydn que vous aimez tant, cet 
homme rare dont le nom jette un si grand éclat dans 
le temple de lharmonie, vit encore, mais l'artiste | 
n’existe plus. 

More specimens might be given, showing how | 
freely the French translator treated the Italian | 
author. Stendhal’s work stands upon its own | 
merits. 

Another republication is Le Livre du Chevalier | 
de la Tour- Landry, pour I’ Enseignement de ses Filles, 
&e. (“The Book of the Chevalier T. L. for the | 
Instruction of his Daughters, published from 
Manuscripts in London and Paris, by M. Anat. 
de Montaiglon.”) This book had some notoriety 
in the Middle Ages. It was translated into 
English, and published by our own Caxton in 
1484, and called by him “The Booke of ye | 
Enseignements,” &. The author was a gentie- 
man, a good knight, and a Christian; but we 
should not exactly like to implicitly follow his 
book of instructions in the education of our 
daughters at the present day. He is too plain 
spoken by far. The reprint is, however, useful, 
as it illustrates the language of France in the 
fifteenth century, as well as the manners of that 
period. We add, for the purpose of illustrating 
the English as written in Caxton’s time, a speci- 
men-chapter from that great typographer’s 
translation above-mentioned. It is as follows: 

Of the noble woman which kepte her self full 
clenly.—Sarra was wyf to Abraham a moche good 
woman & a wyfe and God kepte her fro many paryls 
For as the Kynge Pharao toke her, god dyde sende 
hym so many evyls and so moche he was travaylled 
of sickenes that of nede he must take & yelde her 
ageyne to her owne Lord & so God saved her by 
cause of her holynes & good lyf. As he dyde kepe 
many sayntes fro fyre & water & fro gleves or wepen | 
and also fro many other grete torments as is conteyned | 
in the bookes of theyr lyf & legendes. For ‘thus | 
saveth God them that leven hym & ben his frendes. 
This Sarra suffred many evyls & grete doleurs she was 
the space of a hondred yere barayn but by eause of 
her holy feyth & for the sure trouth that ever she 
have unto her lord & also for her humylyte God send 
and gaf her a sone which afterward was a good holy 
man. It was Isaac of whome the VII lygnees yssued 
& came & God gaf hym to her for her grete bounte 





* Dramme di Michele Roanni. Firenze, 1854. Com- 
medie di Cesare Mois? Servadio. Firenze, 1854. 1 


| great a 


| false to freedom. 


FRANCE. 


ARMAND CARREL, 


Armand Carrel: (Euvres Litteraires et 
miques. Paris, 1854. 

SosocrninG for a short season at Paris, in the 

summer of 1836, that city and our abode there 


Econo- 


received an additional and melancholy interest | 


through the death of one whom we had long 


learned to honour—Armand Carrel: as on a | 


previous visit all the rapture of romance in our 
young heart had been roused by shaking the 
manly hand and gazing on the honest face and 
the majestic brow of Francis Arago. Much and 
sincerely as we lamented, we did not know how 
wound had smitten France in the 
quenching of that vigorous and valiant life, nor 
how many would mourn besides the friends who 
gathered in anguish at the grave. Nevertheless, 
we saw too well that a hero had been stricken— 
that a standard-bearer had fallen ; and we resolved 
that, as our tears went to swell the woe, our 
words should go, at some future time, to swell 
the glory. That time has nowcome. M. Romey 


|and M. Littré have collected into this volume 


some of Carrel’s most striking productions, with 


such biographical and other details as were | 


needful. We would, if we could, draw all our 


readers as learners and as worshippers to these | 


striking pages ; but, if we cannot do this, we 
shall at least be able to express our holiest love 


for a noble memory, our warmest admiration for | 


a matchless genius. 

Louis Philippe’s reign, though long, had not 
much to make it illustrious. Himself acommon- 
place and vulgar man, with a cunning which was 
mistaken for sagacity, and with business talents 
which would have made him great in the counting- 
house, but which did not help to make him great 
on the throne ; he represented the egoism of 
those middle classes whose favourite he was, and 


| he was not inclined to countenance anything but 
He had a good | 
| deal more of the American in him than the 

Frenchman—he had no sense for his nation’s | 


a mediocrity kindred to his own. 


glory, no sympathy with its instincts. Kings 


| cannot be too ambitious if they have generosity 


and heroism equal to their ambition. Louis 


| Philippe had ambition enough; but its aims 
| were uniformly base, its path as uniformly mean. 


The mightiest achievement in those eighteen 
long years of ignominious government was mar- 


|rying one of his sons to the fat daughter of 


the modern Messalina. He could find no states- 
men to serve him bnt Thiers and Guizot—the one 
the most unprincipled of adventurers ; the other 
the narrowest, the meagrest, most heartless of 
pedants. 


mont he had few cruelties to repent of, he had 


few truly royal actions to console him for a | 


position which he had forfeited rather through 
intense worldliness than signal incapacity. 


To us the most interesting thing in Louis | 


Philippe’s reign is the determined warfare which 
Armand Carrel, as prophet and leader of the 


Republican party, with magnanimity equal to his | 


courage, and with courage equal to his vast and 
brilliant intellect, waged with the Prince and the 
gang of renegades around him. The more than 


| ineptness, the fatuity, which Lamartine and 
others showed when advanced to power after the | 
last revolution, has indisposed many to judge the | 


Republicans of France calmly. But it is certaln 
that, when speaking through Armand Carrel, in 
the fulgent and daring columns of the Nationai, 
they were the warmest of patriots, the most 


enlightened of politicians, and the most chivalrous | 


of foes. As they were without fear, they were 
without reproach—the Bayards of a corrupt and 
cowardly time. From anarchy they shrank as 
from madness ; the coarseness and shallowness of 


our English Radicalism had no parallel either in | 


their schemes or their doings; the extravagances 
of Socialism they were the foremost to detect and 
to denounce ; and they wished to teach the 
people, to impregnate them with their own lofty 
and comprehensive ideas of a state before de- 


| manding republican institutions. How far France | 


cares now, or will ever care, for a republic, is a 
separate point, the consideration of which should 
not interfere with the justice and admiration 
due to unflinching athletes of Progress in an 
age when there were so many temptations to be 
The Republicans of France, 
whose aspirings Carrel eloquently as boldly 
expressed, had not the slightest tincture of 
fanaticism ; they were not heated and misled by 


a 
| 


The King fell unregretted, as he had | 
lived unhonoured ; and if in the shades of Clare- | 


any of those Mazzinian visions which provok« 
| ridicule, and are fatal to liberty. With the 
| difference of looking more closely into actual 
wants and proved possibilities, they resembled, 
in an eminent degree, those gifted, high-bred, 
| highly-cultured English gentlemen, to whom 
Puritanism was distasteful, to whom monarchy 
was hateful, who longed to plant a godlike com- 
monwealth on the English soil, inspired by, but 
| not slavishly following, Greek and Roman models. 
It is seldom that those who exalt politics to the 
| grandeur of a religion gain the ear of the people, 
| or are entrusted with the control of the people’s 
| affairs; but when religion, as religion, has sunk for 
a season into woeful decrepitude, and is no longer 
prolific in heroes and martyrs, politics, as the 
courageous testimony to a faith, may prove the 
moral salvation of a country, though simply as 
politics they may be utterly unacceptable and 
inapplicable. It is in this light we have mainly 
to regard the French Republicans when under 
the puissant chieftainship of Armand Carrel. 
They, and especially he, by being priests in the 
religion of political chivalry, were the saviours of 
France far more than if they had been able to 
seize the supreme authority. In Tacitus we read 
of men who opposed in vain the sanguinary ca- 
prices of tyrants. Rome was not to be torn from 
the foul and ferocious clutch of a Tiberius by a 
wealth and pertinacity of virtue that recalled the 
most majestic and unsullied glory of the past. 
But such virtue was not without the holiest fruit. 
In that abyss of slavery and sin it showed that 
| the Divine, if driven from human communities, 
finds all the more bountiful homage in human 
bosoms. Whatever noble thing is defeated in 
the vocation which it has chosen for itself, works 
in some wider direction, lives in some more en- 
during form. This point is seldom seen by his- 
torians, though, if they had the skill to avail 
themselves thereof, it would add immensely to 
the epic force and dignity of their works. History 
should be pictorial, and it should not be drenched 
with the sermonisings of conventional ethics, or 
smothered under a tedious twaddle which is mis- 
taken for philosophy. But if it coldly records 
the political discomfitures of minds that were too 
pure, exalted, and self-sacrificing for their land 
and their time, if it does not glow when such 
minds come before it into a poetic martyrology, 
it is false to one of its primordial purposes. In 
the fulfilment of this beautiful duty, the his- 
torian’s own political principles and predilections 
should have no influence whatever. The Royalists 
of La Vendée added their tribute to those unceasing 
crucifixions of the centuries that sanctify our 
race, as much as the Scottish Covenanters. It 
is not, therefore, because they were Republicans, 
but because they were the devoted soldiers of in- 
vincible convictions, that we demand for Armand 
Carrel, and those who gathered round his banner, 
a place in the chronicle of French affairs for the 
last sixty years, infinitely transcending their 
direct or indirect influence on political results. 
But there would have been a sadder dearth of 
the religious food, more hideous chasms, more 








deplorable defects, in the moral education of 


Europe, of humanity, if they had not flang them- 
selves so undauntedly into the assault on the 
strongholds of corruption and despotism. It is no 
lessening of their merit to say that we would 
rather see religion and morality themselves so 
living and omnipotent as to consecrate rather 
than to seek strength from political martyrdom. 

For those who have heard the name of Armand 
Carrel, but are not familiar with the events in his 
career, a few biographical details, mainly such as 
we find them in this volume, may not be un- 
welcome. 

He was born at Rouen on the 8th May 1800. 
His father, who was a merchant there, thought of 
bringing him up to his own business. But after 
he had finished his studies at the College of 
Rouen he evidenced such decided military tastes, 
| that his father consented to his choice of arms as 

a profession. He was distinguished from an 
early time for the boldness of his political 
opinions and his freedom in expressing them. 
; One day General D’Albignac, who was superin- 
tendent of the school at Saint-Cyr, at which 
Carrel was completing his preparation for the 
army, said to him, that with such sentiments as 
his his fittest situation would have been using 
the ellwand in his father’s warehouse. ‘“ General,” 
said Carrel, with fierce energy, “if ever I take 
the ellwand into my hand again it will be 
with some other design than measuring cloth.” 
This rash reply was followed by his immediate 
arrest, and his expulsion was threatened. But 
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— 
he wrote to the Minister of War, stating all the 
facts of the case, and received a favourable 
answer. At Saint-Cyr he devoted more atten- 
tion to literature than to science; and he acquired 
while yet a mere youth that clear, concise, and 
manly style which flashed like a seimetar into 
the heart of every question. The pantheon of 
his imagination was filled with the famous 
generals of the Republic — Hoche, Kleber, 
Marceau, and the rest. The Empire and Napoleon 
dazzled him, but did not kindle his enthusiasm 
in the same degree. His dream was of liberty, 
and of wars for liberty. At. the age of nineteen 
he joined the twenty-ninth regiment of infantry 
as under-lieutenant. While the regiment was in 
garrison at Béfort and Neuf-Brissach, Carrel took 
part in the plot which was called the Conspiracy 
of Béfort. This was in 1821. 
with the plot was not discovered, though he was 
looked on with suspicion as a malecontent and 


agitator. He went with his regiment to Mar- 
seilles. He had already tried his hand at jour- 


nalism, when he wrote a letter to the Spanish 
Cortes, which betrayed his ardent interest in the 
deliverance of Spain. This letter was seized. 
Baron de Damas, who commanded the tenth 
military division, summoned Carrel before him. 
He showed him much kindness, and endeavoured 
to convert him to his own way of thinking in 
politics. In this he was unsuccessful, though 


not unsuccessful in exciting in the bosom of 


Carrel an enduring feeling of gratitude. The 
French campaign against the Spanish Revolution 
was approaching, as much a blunder as a dis- 
grace on the part of the Restoration. Carrel 
determined to join the partisans of the Revolu- 
tion; but he could not honourably do so as long 
he remained in the French army. He therefore 
resigned his commision in March 1823. <A fisher- 
man’s bark conveyed him to Barcelona. He 
immediately joined a corps which had been orga- 
nised out of French and Italian refugees. Carrel, 
who had a fine military genius, promptly achieved 
distinction for quickness of glance and consum- 
mate intrepidity. The Constitutionalists had 
no chance against the overwhelming forces of the 
Absolutists. At last, after some bloody affairs 
in various parts of Catalonia, the troops to which 
Carrel was attached capitulated, those who had 
been officers in the French army being formally 
included in the capitulation. Notwithstanding 
a guarantee of safety so solemnly given, Carrel 
and others of the French legion, officers and men, 


had scarcely set foot, as prisoners, in the south of 


France, when an order came that they should be 
placed under close arrest. First one military 
tribunal, then a second, condemned Carrel to 
death. A third, on the 24th April 1824, declared 
his acquittal. This was simple justice; for 
Carrel was not an officer of the French army at 
the time that he joined the Spanish Constitution- 


alists; and even if he had been so, the terms of 


the capitulation were distinct and binding. The 
long and dreary winter months of severe con- 
finement were not lost to Carrel. He devoted 
them to hard study. He read much, extracted 
much, and prepared himself by the acquisition 
of knowledge in every direction for his splendid 
literary career. On emerging from his prison at 
Toulouse, Carrel was perplexed as to his imme- 
diate future. From the French army he was for 
ever excluded. He thought of turning advocate; 
he thought of going into trade; and, finally, as 
difficulties were accumulating, he accepted the 
situation of secretary to M. Augustin Thierry, 
the celebrated historian. ‘This situation Carrel 
did not long hold, chiefly from the irksomeness 
of its dutics to one so active, and not from any 
dissatisfaction with M. Thierry, whom he was 
accustomed to speak of with the gratitude of a 
disciple. Editing or writing in the Rerue Ameri- 
caine, the Globe, the Revue Frangaise, the Produc- 
teur, the Constitutionnel, Carrel found time also 
for the production of some works, which, though 
making no pretensions to be anything but abridg- 
ments, and to some extent compilations, were 


accepted by the best judges as worthy heralds of 


coming renown. They consisted of a “ History 
of Scotland,” a “ History of Modern Greece,” and 
a “History of the Counter-revolution in Eng- 
land” under Charles the Second and James the 
Second. It was not, however, till the appear- 
ance of the National in 1830 that Carrel found a 
theatre commensurate to his talents. ‘Thiers and 
Mignet were at first associated with him in con- 
ducting this newspaper, which was once sucha 
power in France, though we know not whether 
it now exists even in name. There was 
not much sympathy, and there could not 


His connection | 





| be much harmony, between Carrel and _ his 
collaborators; and after a few months they 
withdrew,—he assuming, and retaining till 
his death, the supreme control. In the July 
Revolution the journal and its chief rushed to 
the foremost post of danger. He drew up the 
protest signed by the editors and publishers of 
the Paris press, which was the earliest utterance 
of determined hostility to the obnoxious ordi- 
nances, the first call to insurrection. And whilst 
the fight lasted, Carrel’s pen did the work of ten 
thousand swords. The people’s victory he could 
easily have turned into a means of his own 
aggrandisement; but, after accepting a mission to 
the provinces and declining the prefecture of a 
department, he again opened the batteries of his 
grand polemic in the National. ‘Though always 
adverse to violent counsels, and endowed, among 
his other gifts, with the most admirable good 
sense, he yet thought not of the imprudence, but 
only of the suffering, when the extreme sections 
of the Republican party, by premature or incon- 
siderate outbreaks, brought down the vengeance 
of the Government on themselves. Incomparably 
wise in guiding, he listened not to wisdom, but io 
generosity and courage, when offering his broau 
breast to shield the misguided. Of no errors in 
generalship can he be accused in his contest with 
Louis Philippe and a race of recreants ; but 
those whom he had not led into battle, whom he 
had dissuaded from going to battle, he rushed to 
save and to defend the moment they were de- 
feated. It was this that furnished pretexts for 
the brutal prosecutions by which it was attempted 
to crush the National. But fines seemed to have 
as little effect on the journal as imprisonment on 
its editor. His warfare with successive adminis- 
trations was not his only one. He who was in 
his way as great a captain as Napoleon, and, like 
him, still greater in defensive than offensive 
strategy, deemed, from too keen a sense of honour, 
the championship of the knight when he descends 
into a single combat no less incumbent on him. 
Herein we must not condemn too severely. He 
looked at duelling with French eyes, and he 
felt an attack upon the cause so dear to him as an 
attack upon himself, which he was bound perso- 
nally toresent. Shortly after the establishment 
of the National, Carrel fought with one of the 
editors of the Drapeau Blanc. ‘The former was 
slightly wounded in the hand by a pistoi-shot. In 
1833 the liberal journals at Paris having indulged 
in some biting pleasantries on the Duchess de 
Berri, her romantic campaign, and some of its dis- 
creditable results, the Legitimists grew furious. 
As they continued to breathe menace and insult, 
Carrel announced that they would find under the 
banner of the National quite as many adver- 
saries as they could desire. ‘They at once sent a 
list of ten names, from among which Carrel chose 
that of M. Roux-Laborie, whose person was com- 
pletely unknown to him. In the rencounter 
which followed, Carrel received a stab in the 
lower part of the body, which put his life in 
danger. On this occasion he was cheered by the 
warmest testimonies of esteem and sympathy, 
not only from his friends, but from men of all 
parties. Still marching indomitable along the 
Titanic path which he had chosen for himself, 
Carrel was destined to fail by a hand not brave 
and noble like his own— by the hand of one whose 
talents are as undoubted as his integrity is ques- 
tionable. Emile de Girardin had used language 
in reference to Carrel, which left an appeal to 
arms as the only alternative. Arrived on the 
ground, Carrel approached M. de Girardin, and 
said to him: “ Well, Sir, you have threatened me 
with a biography; the chance of arms may turn 
against me; this biography you will be able then 
to write; but in my private life and in my public 
life, if your record is an honest one, you will find 
nothing which is not honourable. Is it not so, 
Sir?” M. de Girardin replied affirmatively. It 
had been decided by the friends present that the 
two combatants should be separated forty paces; 
when each of them had advanced ten paces he 
was at liberty to fire. Carrel cleared this dis- 
tance with a firm and rapid step, and discharged 
his pistol. M. de Girardin fell more from terror 
than from the injury he had received, he being 
slightly wounded in the thigh. It does not seem 
as if he had fairly complied with the conditions 
of the duel; for the moment he rose, though 
as yet he had taken only three out of the ten 
paces, he fired. Carrel received the ball in the 
groin. After giving him the first necessary 
cares, his friends took him in their arms to carry 
him to the country-house at Saint-Mandeé of 


| M. Peyra, who had been his schoolfellow. In , 








passing close to M. de Girardin, Carrel stopped 
for a moment to say: “ Are you suffering. much 
pain, Monsieur de Girardin?” “I hope,” was 
the reply, “your ova sufferings are not greater 
than mine.” “ Farewell, Sir,” kindly and gene- 
rously exclaimed Carrel; “I cherish toward you 
no malice.” ‘The duel took place on the 22nd 
July 1836; and Carrel survived the wound about 
forty-five hours. They were hours of terrible 
agony, which was resisted but also intensified by 
a most vigorous constitution, and borne with the 
conrage that marked every feature of his charac- 
ter, every incident of his life. He did not from 
the first conceal from himself that his wound was 
a dangerous one; and in speaking regarding it, 
and the circumstances which had led to it, he 
said: ‘“‘ He who carries the banner is always the 
most exposed; as to the rest, I have done my 
duty.” During the progress of the pangs which 
were vanquishing his strong frame his voice grew 
hollow and deep, without losing anything of its 
force or distinctness. His sight became affeeted, 
and at last was quenched in total darkness. Of 
this he was not himself aware, and he urgently 
demanded lights to be brought, that he might 
recognise the friends who were crowded round his 
bed. He was not satisfied unless he had some 
dear hand in his own, when he poured warmest 
words of affection on each dear name as it rose 
holy and beautiful to his lips. Awful as the 
grief of those had so far been who were watching 
the deathbed of a hero, it was overwhelmingly 
tragical the instant they observed the first symp- 
toms of delirium. But Carrel’s delirium was 
merely distinguished by a more extraordinary 
and elevated eloquence than he had ever dis- 
played in his most lucid seasons, in his robustest 
health. Whirled along as if on a chariot of fire, 
his imagination expended itself in magnificent 
utterance on the things that lay closest to his 
heart, and from too lofty a devotion to which he 
was dying there so young and so deplored. His 
brain dwelt fondest and oftenest on Spanish 
scenes, and he drew a gorgeous picture of Madrid, 
where he had never been, comparing in many a 
glowing phrase its suburbs with those of Paris. 
Suddenly the idea seized him that a bath 
would soothe as well as save. With exces- 
sive vehemence he implored that one should 
be brought. His friends bad no faith in its 
curative power; but they thought it might have 
some effect in alleviating the torments that were 
rapidly slaying him. A bath was therefore pre- 
pared. He had scarcely been placed in it when 
an attack of suffocation came on. Lifted back to 
the bed, he felt that his life was departing. 
He made evident efforts to pronounce some 
words, which his lips articulated without pro- 
ducing any sound: — “France! Republic! 
Friend! Liberty!” After a few slight con- 
vulsions he expired. 

A being most loving and most beloved was 
Armand Carrel; and therefore there was grief 
in many a heart and household, which his party 
and his country knew not of when pouring 
forth their own full wail of lamentation. The 
most graceful and generous eulogiums were those 
uttered by his political opponents. Carrel was 
buried the day after he died, in the Church of 
Saint-Mandée. A surgical examination of the 
wound was made immediately after death, in 
the presence of M. Jules Cloquet and a number 
of other distinguished medical men, who gave it 
as their unanimous opinion that the wound was 
necessarily mortal. ‘This took away at least one 
regret from the mourners, as they thus learned that 
it was not from want of prompt, eflicient, and 
suitable remedies that they had been robbed for 
ever of that kingly face. The coffin was 
borne to the grave by the compositors of the 
National. This sad duty they fulfilled at their 
own request. At the head of the funeral proces- 
sion, consisting of not less than 10,000 persons, 
was seen the venerable father of Carrel, along 
with one of the latter’s brothers. Beside them 
marched three of France’s most illustrious men, 


Chateaubriand, Beranger, and Arago. Addresses 
deeply touching were delivered ere the body was 
committed to its last resting-place, by MM. 


Scheffer, Maillefer, and Thibaudeau. Chateau- 
briand and Arago were also expected to speak; 
but they were too much overcome by emotion to 
do so. ‘The numerous friends, admirers, and 
disciples of Carrel were aided by the genius of 
the democratic artist David, when erecting a 
monument to him in the church of Saint-Mande. 
Brother, whatever thy political sentiments, there 
can be for thee, inthy wanderings over the earth, 
few more sacred spots in France! 
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Through we are most grateful to MM. Romey 
and Littré for the present volume, yet, as it con- 
tains only a small amount of Carrel’s contribu- 
tions to the National and other periodicals, we 
hope they may be induced to give us a complete 
edition of his works, including the fine memoir of 
Paul Louis Courier. It is not claiming too 
much for Carrel to say that he is the noblest of 
modern political writers. He has been compared 
to Junius; but he has a massiveness, a majesty, 
a sweep, as of glittering battalions all gathering 
to one crushing point, of which we behold no 
example in Junius. The talents which make 
the dreaded bravo, the clever and successful 
soldier of fortune—such are the talents which 
Junius eminently possessed. He could stab dead- 
liest stabs where he hated, or where he was 
simply hired to stab ; but he could neither aid 
an ally nor effectually damage a foe, further than 
the assassin has power to do this. Junius had no 
colossal passions ; he was a fierce explosion of 
mean malignities. At the best he was but an 
elaborate phrasemaker, pretentious, pedantic, 
artificial. Now Carrel was too much in earnest 
to be a manufacturer of phrases. It is stated in 
this book that he was never known to hesitate for 
a moment over the construction of a sentence. 
His character was simple, natural, but with the 
military instincts and military high-mindedness 
prevailing over everything else: and his style 
was like his character; and it is less to be 
looked at as a literary phenomenon than as a 
particular mode of action. He had in him the 


great general more than the great statesman, the | 


great statesman more than the great historian, 
the great historian more than the great orator ; 
but he had only time and opportunity to be the 
greatest of all journalists. We may lament that 
he who showed, whenever the occasion demanded, 
that he had in him the great orator as well as 
the great historian, the great statesman, the 
great general, should have been obliged to com- 


press the abundance and manifoldness of his | 


energetic being into the columns of a daily 
newspaper. And yet, under the special as- 
pect in which we have chosen to regard 
Carrel, we ought not to lament. As 
in the religion of political chivalry, it 
fitting that he should attain fulminating 
in no career where dexterous doing was more 
required than brave suffering. It was needful 
that the general, the statesman, the historian, the 
orator, should all be sacrificed, that the man might 
shine the more triumphantly, the more divinely 
out. It was also thus well, perhaps, that his sun 
went down while it was yet day, that the saint 
in the religion of political chivalry should also 
be the martyr therein. Viewing him merely as 
an author, we never feel him to be so mighty « 


was 


master as when discoursing on military affairs | 


and the art of war. In this respect we know 
none to compare to him except General Foy, in 
his marvellous fragment on the History of the 
Peninsular War. Strange, however, as it may 
seem, it is in Carrel’s sublime military criticism 
that the image of the saint and the martyr in the 
religion of political chivalry is most radiant and 
striking; for we at once discern that his thoughts 
on tactics were all the more profound, his picture 
of the victorious leader all the more vivid, from 
his consciousness of a military genius in himself, 
which was destined, he foresaw, to slumber on in 
inglorious inaction, ATTICUS. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICS. 

THE INFLUENCE OF PREssSURE ON THE MELTING- 
POINTS OF Bopres.—The question whether the super- 
incumbence of enormous weight renders a fusible 
substance less fusible than it is under atmospheric 
pressure, or in a vacuum, involves some of the most 
puzzling of the points of physical geology ; especially 
the various hypotheses held respecting the earth’s 
nucleus, or rather those vast interior portions of our 
planet lying beneath the external covering which, 
with so great significance, is called the Earth’s crust. 

If additional pressure exercise no influence on the 
temperature at which substances melt, neither raising 
nor depressing it, we have pretty sure grounds for 
concluding that the interior of the Earth must be in a 


a saint | 


success | 


ART, 


AMERICA. 


Genius and Faith ; or, Poetry and Religion, in their 
Mutual Relations. By Wm. C. Scorr. New 
York: Scribner and Co. 

We have closed this book with a feeling of respect 

for the author, as a man of seriousness and bene- 

volence, as well as of considerable cultivation and 
ability. 


upon human thought and conduct, and desires to 
see it imbued and animated with the vital spirit 
of religion. In this we earnestly agree with him. 
Poetry is an echo, in the element of language, of 
the highest degree of delight that can be awak- 
ened in the human soul by the beauty and pro- 
portionality of God’s universe; and irreligious 
| poetry is perhaps the most heinous and dangerous 
‘of all blasphemies. Poetry is not a juggling- 
trick with words—a toy, a knack, as some regard 
it. As Mr. Scott says, it “did not spring from 
caprice or accident, or some happy turn of human 
invention, in a primitive age. . It was 
spontaneous in its growth, and native in its 
origin. It arose from those immutable principles 
of harmony, established originally by Him who 


and tuned accordant the mightier instrument of 
the visible universe around him.” Further on in 
his first chapter we find the following words, 
which may be accepted as a good statement of a 
| most important truth. 
| assuming its proper elevation, above the level of 
material conceptions, and with unsealed vision 
thus commanding a more enlarged and compre- 
hensive survey of objects—it is reason itself which 
rises into the region and element of poetry.” The 
concluding portion of the sentence, with its 
“majestic mountain piercing heaven,” &c., we 
take leave to omit; for candour compels us to 
| declare that, in the sphere of poetic imagination 
|and language, Mr. Scott’s love and ambition 
transcend his ability. 
His philosophy is more valuable than his elo- 
quence ; as the following admirable passages will 
prove :— 


THE BOUNDARY OF ‘REASON ” NOT FIXED. 
| As men differ in their views of truth, and differ also 
in the limits of their knowledge and faith, each mind 


. se F ‘s j 3 ‘g s ik J a} d | . . 
of course takes its own stock of received truth, and | rake NOCHE Tete: 


admitted reality, as the ultimate boundary of reason ; 
and all views that fail to accord with this standard are 


forthwith assigned to the shadowy sphere of imagi- | 3 watter of omission, which arises from contining the 


nation. Thus a controversy involving all other con- 
troversies is opened, which must remain unsettled to 
the end of time. 

OF POETRY. 

Poetry springs from that peculiar law of more vivid 
and extended association which 
ideas of genius from those of ordinary reason. 

PECULIAR PRIVILEGE OF MAN. 

Here is the proud eminence on which man is placed. 
He alone has a vision to perceive the true order and 
position of objects around him. Healone has a mind, 
like a faithful mirror, to reflect the native hues and 


He is deeply and justly impressed with | 
the important effects wrought by poetic literature | 


| “ Such variations are not rare nor remarkable in 


that new form of literature, which seems of late 
to be gaining an ascendancy—a kind of literary 
cannibalism, by which authorship feeds upon 
authors, and volumes grow from the contents of 
books.” —“It is an inevitable tendency of this 
critical literature to mislead, when so far exalted 
as to be taken as a substitute for all others, 
Tt pursues not merely a condensing, but a trans- 
forming process. It aims not merely to afford 


| glimpses of the objects before it, but it must 


| to the order of a given system. 


correct, arrange, modify, and reduce all things 
Hence a dispo- 
sition to philosophise and build theories on 
every small occasion.” 

The first portion of Mr. Scott’s volume having 
for its subject the assertion (generally based upon 
very sound and well-felt principles) of the dignity 
and value of poetry, its latter half inculcates its 
moral importance and the responsibility of poets; 
examines the relation of Christianity to literary 
taste and performance, and endeavours to aiswer 


| the frequently-urged question—‘* When other 


religions have pervaded all the forms of litera- 


| ture in other times, why does Christianity refuse 
| to blend with so large a compass of modern litera- 
strung that invisible harp in the nature of man, | 


ture ?”—Mr. Scott’s explanation being that “it 
is of divine origin. Other systems are of human 
growth. It aims to regencrate and restore man 


| to purity and peace; and, as a remedy divinely 


“Tt is reason, when thus | 


adapted to its end, it encounters antipathy in the 
diseases of our nature. Other systems accord 
with the morbid taste of that nature, which gave 


| them birth; and, instead of counteracting, foster 


distinguishes the | 


colours, the just forms and dimensions of the visible | 


universe. 
A large portion of the second chapter is occu- 
pied with an attack upon Macaulay’s opinions on 


Poetry, as expressed in his essays on Milton and | 


Byron, and the essayist’s shallowness and _ in- 
consistency on this subject are exposed. One or 
two sentences regarding the critical literature of 
‘ the present day strike us as worthy of note: 







state of fusion at a comparatively slight distance be- 
neath our feet, and that we are literally dancing on 
volcanoes; whilst its more central portion consists 
of matter in an aériform condition, existing in such a 
state of tension as to be bey ond the grasp of the mind, 
although it might possibly find its expression in 
figures. Whilst, on the other hand, if increased 
pressure does prevent bodies melting when exposed 
to the temperatures known as their ‘“ fusing-points,” 
t. e., the degree of heat at which a substance melts 
under the usual atmospheric pressure of 15 lbs. per 
square inch, we then have rational grounds for con- 
cluding that the average thickness of the solid portion 
of the Earth is very much greater than would other- 
wise be possible; since we may reckon each cubic 
foot of rock to weigh 2 cwt.; from which a notion 
may be gathered of what the weight of a column of 
rock many miles in height must be, and consequently 





and feed its perverted tendencies.” 

The deviations of modern literature from the 
Christian standard, and the need of sel/-reforma- 
tion, so commonly visible in the advocates of 
“social progress and philanthropic reform,” are 
subjected to grave and well-deserved strictures. 
We extract a paragraph bearing heavily, but not 
too much so, upon much of the general literature 
of these times: 

The greater portion of polite literature is chargeable 
with a general fault, which includes a variety of de- 
partures from the Christian system. This is the 
assumption of a low and defective standard of moral 
duty. These writers do not acknowledge the obliga- 
tion of the divine law, in the full extent of its require- 
ments. They limit their ideas of duty to a class of 
i The duties which arise from out 
relations to God—the high and peculiar duties of reli- 
gion, are practically disowned. This is not merely as 


attention to one class of duties, while a higher de- 
partment is left to the supervision of other teachers. 
There is a silent assumption that these higher moral 
duties have no existence, or, at least, no practical 
obligation. The virtues patronised by polite litera- 
ture have consequently no reference to the character 
of God. Not only is the first great class of spiritual 
duties discarded, but the grand source of all obliga- 
tion and the right motive of all obedience are dis- 
owned; anda set of mere human and social virtues 
is regarded as the sum of all our duties. These are 
not held as parts, connected with a vast system ; but 
as complete substitutes for the entire moral law. 

Mr. Scott’s volume has impressed us as being 
the work of a conscientious and reflecting gentle- 
man. We regret that it contains so many as 328 
pages ; those passages, and they are frequent, in 


| which the author evidently conceives himself to 


be earning the gariand for eloquence, being pre- 
cisely those which, in our opinion, he would have 
more wisely omitted altogether. 


DRAMA, &e. 





the tremendous pressure of the superincumbent mass 
at great depths below the Earth’s surface. 

To determine such a question as this, involving 
many and great practical difficulties, a distinguished 
philosopher of Cambridge, Mr. W. Hopkins, has 
devoted his attention; and by availing himself of th 
facilities placed at his disposal by one of our most 
scientific engineers and mechanics, Mr. W. Fairbairn, 
has succeeded in his researches, the methods of which 
are so ingenious as to well merit mention before we 
come to the results. 

It is useless here to detail the failures and disappoint- 
ments which had at first to be battled with and over- 
come, useful as all these descriptions are in the origi- 
nal memoir of such researches, as at once warnings 
and guides to others who may hereafter pursue the 
subject. It appears the experimenters were quickly 
obliged to abandon the use of glass tubes to contain 
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——— ae cia - , 
the substance experimented upon, or indeed glass in | use an old expressive phrase now falling into disuse, | 
any shape, although hard glass tubes are capable | a noble metal; since, when heated in a muffle (a | 
of bearing pressure to an enormous extent ; | peculiar vessel wherein a substance can be submitted 
and yet they wanted some guide to enable them | to a constantly-renewed current of heated air) to 
to detect the exact period of liquefaction of the | the degree gold-assayers employ, it remains un- 
substance experimented on. This difficulty was got | altered; and its discoverer asserts that it might 
over, and an indicator obtained by placing a small | be cupelled like silver and gold. Again, when 
iron ball on the surface of the body inclosed in the | the agency of electricity is widely extending as a 
cylinder (a brass one), which little iron bullet de- | source of power however manifested, it would be a 
flected a magnetic needle outside the cylinder. So | matter of no slight utility to have a cheap metal at 
goon, however, as the substance, operated on and con- | command which conducts electricity eight times better 
tained in the cylinder, melted, down dropped the little | than iron, and consequently takes the second, if not 
iron ball, and the needle, released from its influence, | the first, rank among metals as a conductor of this 
returned to its ordinary position, and told the observer | fluid. It is, moreover, ductile and malleable ; and 
what had taken place. This difficulty being con- | although, like most other metals, it hardens and 
quered in this elegant manner, another presented itself | acquires brittleness by working, its ductility and soft- 
in the discovery that when these great pressures were | ness are restored by re-heating. Its fusing point is 
exerted on the substance contained in the brass cylin- | nearly that of silver. One of its remarkable pro- 
der, the substance gradually disappeared as if wasted | : 
away. To account for this wasting long defied the 
observers, till at length it was found to be due to 
the passage of the inclosed substance through the 
pores of the brass cylinder in myriads of microscopic 
jets, so fine as to defy all but the most rigid observa- 
tion. Careful casting and hammering soon remedied 
this evil. The pressure was obtained by an accu- 
rately fitting and closely packed piston acting by a 
lever—this seeming to be the simplest means of esti- 


being heavier than porcelain. It is not tarnished by 
exposure to damp air, nor by water, nor by that 
enemy to silvering and even gilding, sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; nitric acid does not act upon it. It is as 
white as silver, forms very white and hard alloys with 
copper, and may be melted and cast. 

Such are some of the properties assigned to this 
metal by its true discoverer, M. St. Clair; we say its 


perties as a metal is its singularly low density, not | 


a A 


the magnetic polarity of the earth. If the author’s 
views on this subject are somewhat obscurely 
expressed, there will be less difficulty in under- 
standing his views of that dreaded ‘epidemic on 
which all medical pens are engaged. Of the cholera 
he says: “There are no premonitory symptoms in 
this malignant disease, for it invariably attacks the 
most important part of the brain, where the electro- 
motor and sensient nerves have their origin, and the 
attack is always instantaneous.” He denies that he 
has ever seen such a disease as choleraic diarrhea, 
and that in all his inquiries of medical officers in the 
East Indies he finds that they never knew malignant 
cholera preceded by diarrhoea. So contradictory are 
not only the opinions, but the facts adduced by 
various testimony, as to the history and nature of this 
mysterious pestilence. Mr. Tod’s views of the nature 
of epidemics in general, of scrofula and other diseases, 
although at variance with prevalent opinions, are 
well worthy of close and attentive study. It is much 
to be regretted that so valuable a work should be 
open to the charge of careless composition ; but there is 
a want of clearness and of connection in his statements 
and arguments, very wearying to the reader, although 
doubtless very intelligible to the writer. The subject 
is difficult enough without this additional mystifica- 
tion, and it is sad that such laborious experiments 





true discoverer, because aluminium has long been 
mating the force employed. 

Four substances, the fusing points of which are 
readily attained, were selected for trial, and their 
melting points under three different pressures were | 
determined, as tabulated below. The pressure per 
square inch was respectively under column A. 1L5lbs., 
or the atmospheric pressure, showing the temperature 
according to Fahrenheit’s scale, at which these four | 
bodies commonly melt; under column B. the pres- 
sure was 7790lbs. to the square inch, being that em- 
ployed in raising the Britannia-bridge ; whilst that 
under column C. amounted to 11,880lbs. per square 
inch. 


| chemists; but in their hands it remained a mere 
barren fact—a chemical curiosity, and no more; and 
do we say too much when we assert that he who in- 
troduces such a material to the ordinary uses and 
wants of society, and developes and multiplies its 
adaptations, has a fair claim to take a very high rank 
amongst those energetic men whose inventions have 
permanentiy benefited their fellow-creatures. 

M. St. Clair describes two modes of procuring this 
metal, one by means of the alkaline metal Sodium, 
and the other through the intervention of voltaic 
agency ; both processes too expensive as yet for com- 
| mercial purposes. Of these, the former yields the 
better product; so that if sodium, as asserted by 
some of our chemists, can be manufactured at the 
price of zinc, were there any demand for it, there 
need be no difficulty on the score of the cost of con- 
verting the sodium process into a regular mode of 
manufacture. We will hazard the suggestion, on the 
chance that it may reach the inventor, that zine offers 
a probable substitute for sodium. He may have trie? 
it, and failed; if not, it is worth an experiment, since 
in zine he has an abundant and established commer- 
cial product, which sodium, as yet, is not. 

HERMES. 


A. B. C. 
Spermaceti 124°... 140°... 176°5 aes rap 
» eae 148°5° ... 166°5° ... 9° ( aceording to 
Sulphur... 225° 275°5° ... 285° er nema 
Stearine... 158° 155°... 165° J scale. 

It is well worthy of remark that the only mineral | 
substance in the preceding table exhibits the greatest 
rise of the fusing point by increased pressure, espe- 
cially during the first application of force. Mr. 
Hopkins notices also some incomplete experiments on 
various alloys, attended with negative results, and 
calling for no notice at present. 

We may add to the foregoing that Mr. Fairbairn, 
the colleague of Mr. Hopkins in these experiments, | 
extended these researches in another direction, so as 
to ascertain the density and hardness substances may 
acquire when subjected to enormous compression, 
using in some cases pressures of 80,000 Ibs. and 
90,000 Ibs. per square inch, which is equal to that } WORLD. 
which a column of water thirty-three miles in height | i. New Booxs. 
would exert; in these instances some substances, as, | 
for instance, clay, acquired the density and hardness 
of some of the heaviest and toughest rocks. 

Experiments of this nature require far greater | 
extension before any general law can be founded on 
their result; but these are as yet in favour of the 
hypothesis of the thickness of the earth’s crust being 
much greater than the known increment of heat as 
we penetrate it has led many to believe. 

APPLIED SCIENCE. 

Avumintum.—In No. 312 of this Journal it was 
announced that the peculiar metallic basis of clay, 
Aluminium, had been obtained in a state fitting it for 
industrial application, many of its properties inducing 
the belief that it would prove one of the most valuable 
of all the metals for very many of the purposes of 
life. Certainly, since the production of platinum in a 
malleable state and as a commercial product, no 
metal, whether simpie or alloyed, has promised to 
afford us more useful or more elegant applications | 
than this brilliant and untarnishable metal. 

M. St Clair- Deville, whose experiments, just then | 
submitted io the Academy at Paris, we hastened to 
notice, has wisely been continuing his researches in | 
the same direction; and assuredly a metal possess- 
ing the numerous valuable properties assigned to 
Aluminium would not form an unworthy object for a 
man of energy and genius to consecrate his life to 
the investigation and development ofits properties 
and adaptations. To render such a metal so readily 
procurable as to become a common article for honse- 
hold and manufacturing use—and that such a result 
is within the compass of man’s efforts no chemist can | 
doubt, especially as the ore is met with plentifully in 
every brick-field and slate-rock—would, we speak 
advisedly, be an achievement in industrial chemical 
science transcending any we remember for these 
twenty years. 

Let us briefly run over the properties of Aluminium 
as described by M. St. Clair; and our readers will 
gather at a glance the multiplied and never-ending 
uses such a material could be put to. It is inalter- 
able by exposure to air—medals struck from it, and 
bars of the metal, having been handled freely and | 
suffered to lie about, without any loss of their original 
lustre. Indeed, it appears to be inoxidisable, and to | 
take rank in this respect with gold and silver as, to | 








POPULAR MEDICINE. 
THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 


4 Disquisition on certain Parts and Prope rties of the 
Blood. By Daviv Tov, M.R.C.S., &e. With 
illustrative woodcuts. 

Wirnovr question Mr. Tod is a zealous and inde- 

fatigable labourer in the science of physiology. The 

| experiments and observations contained in this volume 
| must have engaged the leisure moments of nearly a 
whole life; and are, therefore, worthy of attention, if 
it be only for what they have cost. 
| is devoted to the constitution of the blood; the 
second, to its colour; the third, to what the author 
terms “the actions” of the blood, comprehending the 
phenomena of the circulation and respiration; the 
fourth, to “‘the celestial influence on the animal 


magnetism, on animal life. The sixth and last 
chapter, headed “ Etiology and Pathology of the 
Blood,” contains some very original and extraordinary 
views of disease and its causes, very much opposed to 
prevailing opinions. It is impossible to give, within 
our prescribed limits, a general outline of tiie author's 
experiments, extended as they are over so wide a 
sphere; but wecannot but think they are conducted ina 
right spirit and with an intelligent end. Still we much 
doubt whether the conclusions are such as would 
generally have been deduced from the same facts by 
other minds. To adduce an instance: Mr.Tod traces the 
processes connected with the germination of plants 
and the generation of animals to the existing condition 
of the earth’s magnetic force, and endeavours to show 
that the variations in the daily declination of this 
magnetic force coincide with certain appearances on 
the sun’s disk, and are, consequently, due to celestial 
influence; that the productions of the earth’s surface 
are, therefore, progressively undergoing ‘‘ moditied 
changes,” and on these he believes to have depended 
the extinction of certain races of plants and animals 
and the introductioa of others; and, consistently with 
these views, he regards “the advent of mankind” as 
an occurrence of this nature. “It seems scarcely to 


originally generated froom the blood of Sports, which 
had acquired, after a certain period of time, a fixity of 
character, hence from blood peculiar to their nature.” 
He conceives that the organisation of extinct animals 
renders them incapable of living in air the mag- 
netic currents of which are in accordance with 


| known to exist, and has been procured by several | 


The first chapter | 


economy,” or the effects of air, light, electricity, and | 


admit of a doubt” (he says) “that mankind were 


should not have been more clearly and fully ex- 
plained, both in reference to their object, and what 
| they are believed to demonstrate. 


IT. Ermpenries. 

“The cholera epidemic,” says the Registrar- 
General, in his weekly return, “has now happily sub- 
sided in London.” The same return (Dee. 2) presents 
us with very valuable tables, showing the mortality 
from cholera, in 1849 and 1854, of different portions 
of the population of London living on ground of 
different elevations, in different densities of persons 
per acre, and in different annual value of houses—from 

| which it appears that all these circumstances have a 
marked influence in raising or reducing the mortality 
from cholera; but how far the influence of water- 
supply in augmenting the number of deaths in low 
elevations may have affected these returns, is not 
shown. The returns constitute, however, as far as 
they go, registered facts of great value in epidemio- 
logy. Although the cholera has retired, London is 
by no means healthy. The severity of the weather 
has much increased the mortality from diseases of the 
respiratory organs; and scarlatina is also very fatal. 

III. Mepreau Curt-Cuat, &e 

The long-agitated question, as to whether the two 
opprobrious medical journals (the Lancet and Medical 

| Circular) shall continue to grace the reading-room of 
the Medical and Chirurgical Society, is at length 
settled in the affirmative. Wecannot think, however, 
that this decision has placed the journals in question 
in a better position than before ; for the arguments for 
+ their admission were not founded upon their merits or 
| demerits, but simply upon the principle of exclusion. 
| No member maintained that the Loncet was a high- 
principled, or the Circular a highly respectable, 
journal. That they are no credit to the profession 
was not denied; but so liable is periodical literature 
to become debased, that a very inconvenient precedent, 
and one probably productive of future unpleasant dis- 
cussions, would have been established by their exclu- 
sion. They are, therefore, to be admitted, faults and 
all. 
We are glad to observe that one respectable jour- 
nal (the Medical Times and Gazette ) has ceased to 
manifest that spirit of jealous hostility to the Associa- 
| tion Journal which still disgraces the other London 
weeklies, who, by carrying on this warfare, are evidently 

| endangering their own existence rather than that of 
the object of their attack. The Provincial Association 
has always had a journal of its own; and if it chooses 
to publish that journal once or even twice a week in- 
stead of once a fortnight, surely it has a perfect right 
to do so; and virulent abuse of an editor, appointed 
by the suffrages of upwards of 2000 medical practi- 
tioners, cannot but be offensive to the whole body. 
The Medical Times and Gazette has taken a wise 
course. 

Arrangements are being made for the establish- 
ment of a Quarterly Journal of Epidemics, which is to 
embrace every question concerning the public health. 

| It is understood to have emanated from some gentle- 
men who are members of the Epidemiological Society, 
and will probably become the medium for the publi- 
cation of the valuable ‘“ Transactions” of that so- 
ciety ; but the journal will be a private speculation, 
wholly independent of the society, and will be pub- 
lished without the express and formal sanction of 
the council. We trust that this important attempt 
to embody the great questions concerning the public 
health in a periodical journal open to the whole 

| world of science will be abundantly encouraged, not 
only by the profession, but by all who are interested 
in the promotion or protection of the public health. 

A verdict of “manslaughter” has been brought 
in by a coroner's jury in the island of Portland, 
against a man named Lee, a schoolmaster resi(« 
ing at Weymouth. The patient, a healthy middle- 
aged woman, had a bad arm; and the school- 
master, having undertaken to cure it, applied a 
plaster, which proved so violent in its operation as to 

| produce mortification, which proved fatal. The 
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undertakes to administer medicines which may have 
a dangerous effect, and thereby occasion boo such 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


London: Colnaghi and Co. 

of engravings d on rh of the 

r and its associations, perhaps the best, and 

at the same time most e asily attainable, is a litho- 
~— series, just ] _ — hed by Colnaghi and Co., 
an r which we fin an a —_ and artistic sketch 
of the heroin« af the ‘won by wR. J. Lane, with a more 
finishe dl é evidently highly characteristic portrait 
of Sir Ed 5 sm rom an original drawing, 
engraved by Lyn b. A spirited representation of the 
Cavalry ¢ t Balaklava, by E. Morin, conveys 
to the mind, ania 1 8, as correct an ton of the con- 
fused terror of the s as anythi short of a 
picture could pro ‘Highly linseiine, among 
the nur nber, is a descriptive view of Sebastopol, in 
which an evening effect, produced by orange and 
violet tints, is extremely rreeable. A humorous 
scene on board H.M.S. Vulture—a dance between 
Engl sailors and French soldiers—containing, on 
the same sheet, the Chasseurs de Vincennes in action, 
is calculated to ase, with ourselves, our 
brethren « rance. The effect of action in beth en- 


RETROSPECT. 
ing away will be hereafter sign a- 
ii many ‘dee * dreadful note. 
lr e chronicles of art it wi m as the birth- 
denham Crysté tal p alace, an event which 
a hundred years hence may probably have a greater 
interest in the eyes of the reader of history than the 
1 With the exception of this 
prominent incident, the Art-year does not present 
many striking features. ‘ exhibitions pr 
no decided novelty, though several works we } 
ciently remarkable to form the temporary subject of 
comment and controver Frith’s scene of Life at 
the Seaside won the suffrages of all. It was one of 
those felicitous inspirations which do not always cx 
at command. It was cheap enough at 1000/., 
which price Prince Albert is said to have carried it 
off. How often has a dary um been gir en for some 
miserabl t master,” on the mere 
strength o am M Ty clise’ s populous and popular 
picture Marriage of Eva and Strong t 
ll shar 4 i 
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ical Waagen. 
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will remain i 
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heretofore ex- 
1 ou want of sentiment which 
characteris gene rs generally. In- 


inite repetition f iture. under all its various 


@with the most 


aspects, are indeed pleasing for the time to the eye, 
but leave no lasting impression on the mind: they 
come as shadows and depart. Some of our older 
landseapists, and the Dutch painters, working in a 
more limited field of materials, threw more of their 
own feelings into their works. We recollect reading 
a criticism by Goethe on three small landscapes of 
Ruysdael, in which the poet found a perfect romance— 
a waterfall, an old titi, and a few trees suggested 
‘omplete tale of human life. The popular taste for 
realities is, however, gratified by these admirably 
correct imitations of nature—pictorial truisms, we 
may call them—which suggest nothing beyond them- 

| One or two paintings there were ‘which were 

exceptions to the prevalent style; as, for example, 

that mat gnificent picture of John Linnell’s, entitled by 
him “ The Disobedient Prophet,” in which all nature 
seemed to be speaking with a ’ thousand voices, re- 
buking the madness of the disobedient one. The 
works of a young painter, Dearle, called forth the 
special collaudations of Mr. Ruskin, to whose opinion 
of their merits we subscribe. Of the other exhibitions 
that of the elder Water-Colour Society was, as usual, 
the mostremarkable. Water-colour drawings have gra- 
dually grown, from thin sketchy nothings, to emulate 
the force and de pth of oils; and there seems, indeed, 
danger of their attempts being carried too far. Carl 
Haag’s “ Recreations of Royalty” excited various 
comments; they exhibited, to our thinking, a happy 
combination of artistic feeling with that adherence 
to realities which the subjects demanded. The 
Oriental Views of Lewis and Gilbert, broadly con- 
trasted in point of style, were among the chief no- 
tabilities of the room. William Hunt remains among 
the veterans of the society with a freshness of feeling 
unimpaired by time. The other Water-Colour Society 
also maintained its place with fair success, the land- 
scape element having begun to creep in thereto a larger 
extent than formerly. The remaining societies con- 
tributed their usual quota of works of average ability; 
but we need not here recur more specially to them. 
The Amateurs made no sign this year; their zeal or 
their sketch-books having been, perhaps, somewhat 
exhausted. Altogether we count up a total of 4028 
works of art exhibited, of which 198 were sculptural, 
and by far the larger proportion of which must have 
been the production of the preceding year. Such is 
about the average supply which the metropolis has 
had for some years—probably a good deal in excess 
of the actual demand. 

On the 10th of June the Sydenham Crystal Palace 
was opened, and the tide of public attention flowed 
in vast waves in that direction for several months. 
The immense mass of objects of art here congregated 

1 almost to stupify the wondering throngs; and 
‘ar or two must pass, we think, before the effects 
of ‘this vast undertaking are visibly seen. The means 
are here present of forming a familiar acquaintance 
splendid remains of the ancient arts, 
irticularly sculpture and architecture ; while the close 
osition of the various specimens gives facilities 
i rison not easily met with elsewhere. 
pages reviewed in detail the several 
upon the art-problems they present. 
pring from such a school as this, we 
A beginning has been made 
initiating th public into the enjoyment of sculpture, 
hitherto so imperfectly understood. Not that sculp- 
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miscellaneous 

ab be 7— the 

hesaier con a 
antique costume of a Roman senator, a useless ana- 
chronism, which will render the statue far less 
i to posterity than it would have been if 

g the orator clothed somewhat more after 

diien': of English members of Parliament in the 
reign of Victoria. Wordsworth has been clothed by 
the sculptor ideally indeed, vet far more appropriately. 


He sits meditating, with a primrose, the flower hi 
loved to sing, at his feet. Would that we could s 
these works placed more conveniently than they ar 
in the overcrowded abbey! The dispersion of that vast 
collection of monuments, and the disposal of them in 
fitter sites, is an improvement which must force itsel! 
upon the public taste before long. 

An architectural exhibition has been opened during 
the last week, and it is intended to be continued 
annually through the winter months. The advantag« 
of a step of this kind is evident, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be steadfastly persevered in and well 
supported by the leading members of the profession 
The experiment has been tried before not very success- 
fully. 

Photography has become an important adjunct t 
art. The great perfection to which it has been 
brought, and the way in which it may be brought t« 
bear upon sculpture and architecture, were well illus- 
trated in the Exhibition of the Photographic Soci ty 
at the commencement of the year. As far as mere 
powers of execution are concerned, and the possession 
of every mechanical and philosophical appliance to 
aid the processes of art, it is evident that no nation 
or age ever stood at a higher point than our own at 
present. If we cannot rival the efforts of earlier 
times, wherein lies the cause? Art will follow and 
be subservient to the tastes and tendencies of the age. 
— oe work now largely for the many, and less 
for the highly cultivated few. The cultivation of th« 
poke is now recognised as one of the great desiderata. 
The English people seem to be conscious of a want of 
that natural refinement of taste which has characterised 
several ancient and even comparatively rude nations. 
Efforts are being made to effect this desirable object. 
The lectures delivered during the year in the Schools 
of Art by Owen Jones and his collaborateurs—those of 
Mr. Ruskin, at Edinburgh, and lately at the College of 
Working Men—will not have been without their effect. 
The latter gentleman’s theories, if not always intelli- 
gible or consistent, have the merit of pointing t 
higher standards of taste and feeling than have hitherto 
been popular. The works of students in the various 
schools of design, exhibited at Gore-house during the 
summer, give the most promising indications of im- 
provement, under the new system of training intro- 
duced. In the shops and warehouses we already trac: 
a manifest advance in correct taste applied to various 
manufactures and fabrics—the fruit of ideas first 
gathered at the Great Exhibition of 1851. What will 
be the effect of the present state of war upon the 
course of progress thus happily entered on? Not, we 
trust, very deleterious; perhaps, even the contrary. 
Art has flourished in times infinitely more turbulent 
than our own, and under far greater apparent disad 
vantages. The serious reflections which the momen- 
tous transactions in the East must engender are likely 
to have an ennobling and purifying effe ct, rather than 
the contrary, upon our tastes and pursuits; and it is 
impossible that our artists should remain unaffected 
by it. Of graphic illustrations of the battle-fields of 
the Crimea, we may, of course, expect enough; but we 
hope for manifestations of a deeper influence of thesé 
great events upon the minds of the more thoughtful 
sons of art. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Naytor, of Leighton-hall, Montgomeryshire 
nt several paintings, by old masters, and valued at 
arly 20,0002, to be exhibited at the opening of St 

‘ge’s Hall, Liverpool. To avoid the risk of railway 
‘arriage, they were sent by road-yan. While att 
¢ to cross a line near Oswe stry, a train came along 
and dashed both van a” pi ctures to atom 
Charles Eastlake, P.R.A., has declined to re« 
remium of sixty guineas awarded to his picture 
‘Ruth and Boaz” by the Fine Arts Prize 
i Sir ( harles’s refusal is based upot 
id not intend his picture to be 
The committee have censeq 
ld the prize in reserve for next 
» Manchester Exhibition of M« 
The Exhibition opened on Mo 
., and closed on Saturday, t! 
period includes 78 working d 
- was opened during 72 d 
last week, six days, at 6d. 
was open to the working 


Exhibiti 
rin g the 
evenings 
»ntynbers admitted during the 75 
prices stated, were : 

ivs, at Ls. . 6086 admissic 

6 days, at 6d. ............ 1050 — ditto. 

30 evenings, at 2d 21,249 ditto 


IR. 385 
season-tickets, at 
ill the exhibiting peta have had the en 
ting of gentlemen favourable to the f 
1 Art Union for the county of York was he 
on the 22nd ult., at which the Mayor of that 
presided. It was resolved that a memorial 
be presented to the Board of Trade, praying them to 
authorise the formation of a Yorkshire Art Union.—— 
M. Raffaelle Monti’s name is in the list of bankrupts, 
and he owes so large a sum as 15,8662. The Crystal 
Palace Company owes the sculptor 5043/7. He has, 
it appears, already received 13,6507. on account of 
18,6937. For each of his fountains he received 120/. 
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A quaint schedule of his account — thus :—‘* Hope, 
Joy; Friendship, Love, Modesty, Valour, Vigilance, 
and Prudence, 7 720 All delivered but Hope and Joy, 
which are completed.” The bankrupt attributes his 
failure to the prices of materials having risen since 
he undertook his contracts. Messrs. Grieve and 
Telbin have opened, at the Gallery of Illustration, 
Regent-street, an exhibition of a diorama representing 
the most striking features of the present war, illus- 
trated by a lecture by Mr. Stocqueler. It is a series 
of views of St. Petersburgh, Cronstadt, Constanti- 
nople, the shores of the Black Sea and the Crimea, 
including representations of the embarkation at 
Varna. the arrival and landing in Kalamita Bay, the 
Battle of the Alma, at different periods of its progress, 
and the forts and harbour of Sebastopol. M. Barge, 
a Professor of Drawing, has been ordered to execute 
four statues—Order, Peace, Glory, and Power—for 
the Palace of the Louvre.——The French Commission 
charged with the organisation of the Fine Art depart- 
ment of the Universal Exhibition has extended the 
date fixed for sending in the lists of foreign artists 
desirous of exhibiting their works, to the 
December. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
An attempt has been successfully made by “ an 
action of ejectment to recover Her 
Majesty’s Theatre,” some one having offered 90001. a 
year for the lease of the property.——Mr. Sims 
Reeves, as the older Novocastrians all know, tried his 
‘prentice hand on the Newcastle stage (as we are 
informed by the Gateshead Observer). Some twenty 

rs ago, when the fashion was to have a song be- 
tween the play and farce, young Reeves often sung 
the song, and his most popular stave was “ The 
Death of Nelson.” ‘There is a tradition that a lady, 
a vocalist, chaneing to be one night in the boxes, 
heard him sing, and remarked to a gentleman near 
her, that “if that youth were in London, his voice 
would make him his fortune.” The remark was 
conveyed to Reeves, and almost the next coach con- 
veyed him to London. rhe tragedy of ‘ Rosa- 
monde” is said to have caused something like a 
tragedy in reality in Paris. Mademoiselle Rachel— 
thus says the Mousquetaire—was so dissatisfied with 
the meed of applause awarded to her representation 
of the wife of Alboin, that she even threatened suicide 
when the piece was over. However, on second 
thoughts, she preferred killing the play to killing 
herself, and at the time of our last advices it had 
not been acted since the first night of performance. 
——Every one knows that it is an habitual practice at 
the great “‘ drame” theatres to interrupt every now 
and then the series of works of intense interest by 
the production of a huge fairy spectacle, some five 
hours long, destitute of all interest whatever, but so 
decorated that Paris invariably consents to look 
it for at least a hundred nights. The last novelty of 
this kind is a féerie entitled “ Les 500 Diables,” pro- 
duced a week ago at the Gaité, already illustrious from 
similar triumphs. If accounts are true, ‘‘ Les Sept 
Chateaux du Diable,” and ‘“‘ Les Sept Merveilles du 
Monde,” will be cast into the shade by the new 
infernality, which developes itself in the enormous 
luxuriance of thirty tableaux.——Signor Verdi's 
forthcoming opera is to be entitled ‘“‘ Les Vépres 
Siciliennes.”———-The New York Musical Gazette an- 
nounces the arrival, in America, of an Englis! 
Opera Company, composed of Mlle. Nau, Miss 
Brienti, Messrs. St. Albyn, Allan Irving, and Horn- 
castle.——A new tragedy, called ‘‘ The Gladiator of 
Ravenna,” not long ago anonymously produced at 
Vienna, and which was received there with enthu- 
siasm, owes its parentage to Herr von Weber, a son 
of the composer of “ Der Freyschutz.” 
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GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 
Mr. BArnum, the American speculator, is writing his 
‘ Autobiography,” and has submitted it to the pub- 
lishers for the highest bidding. Fifteen bids ar 
recorded, the highest being dollars, equal to 
15,0007, and 66,000 copies « he work are said to 
have been subscribed by the retail booksellers befor 
it was put up to competition. Mr. J. S. Redfield is 
the fortunate proprietor of the copyright.—— Mr. 
Bryce, of Paternoster-row, is ut te issue Lady 
Morgan’s works in a cheap popular form. 

A ‘New ¥ ‘ork paper states that Bulwer, the novelist, 
in a letter to a gentleman in said: ‘* I have 
closed my career as a writer of fiction. I am gloomy 
and unkappy. I have exhausted the powers of life, 

hasing pleasure where it is not to be found.”——Mr. 
Hayward, Q.C., translator of ‘* Faust,” and a well- 
known contributor to the Vorning Chronicle, has been 
appointed secretary of the Poor Law Board.——A 
Mr. Page has made a statement at Dundee, fixing the 
authorship of the ‘ Vestiges of Creation” Mr 
Robert Chambers. Mr. Page was engaged in the 
establishment of the Messrs. Chambers at the time of 
the first publication of the work, and Mr. Robert 
Chambers sent him the proof-sheets of the second or 


) re- 


Boston, 


on 


third edition, that he might suggest alterations and | S/ on, 


| 
corrections, 


20th of 


On Noy. 29th Mr. 
a lecture at Edinburgh on “the Life and 
Genius of Robert Burns;” and on the 8th inst. he 
lectured at the Falkirk School of Arts on “the 
Poorer Poets of England.” It has been resolved to 


delivered 


place a bust of the late Professor Forbes in the hall of 


King’s College. Meetings to aid in carrying out this 
resolution have been held at the college and at the 
Jermyn-street Museum. Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, 
already the conductor of his own magazine and the 
New Monthtly, has taken. Bentley's Miscellany under his 
direction. 

Ata recent auction by Mr. Hodgson, the sale of an 
unauthorised edition of some of Washington Irving’s 
works was prohibited—on the ground that Mr. Irving 
was resident in England at the time of publication, and 
thereby obtained.a copyright.——A site near Woking- 
ham has been selected for the Wellington College 
—— Last week Mr. Macready read a series of extracts 
from the poets to a large audience at Birmingham, 
in aid of the funds of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute.——The Owen’s College, Manchester, has re- 
ceived an accession of funds which has enabled the trus- 
tees to found two new professorships. 
premises occupied by the members of the Whittington 
Club, extending from Arundel-street into Milford-lane, 
was totally destroyed by a fire, which broke out in the 
kitchen of the establishment.——It is stated that the 
affairs of the Pantechnicon are in rather a sorry plight, 
and that owing to a collision between the council and 
a certain eminent banker, who has been advancing 
money, it is in imminent danger of being ‘sold up.” 
——The collection of manuscripts and autograph 
letters, formed by the late Mr. William Pickering, is 
announced for sale. The manuscripts include the ori- 
ginal of the privy purse expenses of King Henry the 
Eighth, from November 1529 to December 1532, with 
the sign-manual of the King on forty of the pages, 
some heraldic and historical manuscripts, illumi- 
nated missals, breviaries, hora, theological and con- 
troversial manuscripts, and ral relating to ty- 
pography and bibliography. Mr. Edward A, 
Freeman, writing to the Morning Chronicle, from 
Oaklands, corrects two errors in Mr. Ruskin’s recent 
lecture on Illumination. Mr. Ruskin says that Char- 
lemagne “carried tablets about with him, and put 
down on them aught that he wished ember.” 
Mr. Freeman, citing Eginhart and other writers, 
that Charlemage did indeed carry tablets, not ‘to put 
down what he wished to remember,” but ‘‘ to practise 
his hand at leisure moments in fi rs, thoug! 
very unsuccessfully.” Mr. Ruskin that Alfred 
the Great was incited to learn to read by his 
mother; Asser, from whom the 
Alfred’s mother, Osburh. Mr. 
Mr. Ruskin’s motive is to exalt 
adds, that ‘ he evidently knows as little of me lieval 
kings as of English architecture.’——A surgical in- 
strument has been invented by Mr. Margetts, of Bir- 
mingham, by which the part to be upon is 
rendered callous to pain by the ation of 
chlorof xm in a state of vapour. 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


LyceuM.—A qgravating Sa 
vlapted from the French.—7 
a One: a F irce, in one act. 
Apaee. — Pit the Foundling: a Rustic 
wo acts, : a Bourcicault. 
M. paepatioe Ba Masqur.—Ke. 
ALTHOUGH the glories of the ¢ stma 
ganzas are imminent, Mr. (¢ les Mathe 
he generosity to revive the 
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with two more novelties. Aggravat 
piece of adaptation from the Fren 
it goes off with a sparkle and 
presence of Mr. Mathews, even if 
merit of writing, cannot fail to 
either the 
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With all this | 


material ripe for ‘‘ aggravation,” Sam Naggins is glo- 
— in his element. How he works the puppets is 
easy to conceive, but difficult to describe. Suffice it 
to a that Sam gets Clara for himself; that Slowboy 
and that Popplewig is handed over to jus- 
tice—the blind goddess being represented by the 
fair Sophonisba The great objection to the 
is that it is two acts long ; but the audience is 
amused, and so the object is gained. To say that 
Charles Mathews was the vivacious Sam; that Basil 
Baker was the much-enduring Biffin; that Miss 
Oliver was the pretty Clara ; 


Mrs. Macnamara, the 
maiden aunt; and Mr. Roxby, the faithless Popple- 
wig—is simply to note that the piece was cast for 
established favourites with the Lyceum audience. 
Miss Harriet Gordon, the charming and lively 
young actress from the Olympic, made her début as 
Sophonisba, and will prove a most valuable addition 
to the company. Mr. Mathews 
entitled to some sh: ire in the authorship. 
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to marry again, if so disposed. 1 
she will henceforth appear in the playbills under her | 
maiden name, Miss Caroline White—at least, until she 
changes it again. The repudiated husband is the son | 
of the celebrated Mr. James Silk Buckingham, and | 
was formerly secretary to the British and Foreign | 
Institute. 
Of general theatrical gossip, it is to be noted that | 
Mr. Phelps is achieving a great success as Sir Anthony | 
Absolute, for the first time. What a versatility of | 
histrionic genius! Between Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 
and Sheridan’s Rivals there isa wide gap; yet Mr. 
Phelps leaps it at a bound, and stands equally upon | 
the summit of the tragic and the comic elevation. The | 
fascinating Spanish dancers have not yet deserted Mr. 
3uckstone; but after Christmas it is understood that 
we shall see them no more. A contemporary informs | 
us that “one of Mr. Payne’s clever and amiable 
daughters is likely to be drawn from the path of her 
profession by the strong chain of Hymen,” and is 
rejoiced to find that ‘she is about to form an alliance 
with a Manchester merchant of great wealth.” Well, 
perhaps “her profession” will get over it. At any 
rate we are not worse off than the French. They are 
about to lose Cruvelli by “the strong chain of 
Hymen ;” we, Miss Annie Payne. JACQUES. 
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National Miscellany, Vol. ITI. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Nina, a Tale for Twilight, fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. el. 

Old Chelsea Bun-house, by the Author of “‘ Mary Powell,” 
7s. 6d. cl. 

Orr's Circle of Sciences : Mathematical Sciences, cr. 8vo. 3s.6d. 

Ottley’s (H.) Remarkable Sieges, 12mo. Is. swd. 

Page's (D.) Introductory Text-Book of Geology, 1s. 6d. el. 


ls. 6d. 
Philip Lancaster, by Maria Norris, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Pippins and Pies, by J. Stirling Coyne, illustrated 1s. bds. 
Prescott’s (W. H.) Biographical and Critical Essays, 2s. bds. 
teid’s (Capt. M.) The Forest Exiles, illust. fep. $vo. 7s. cl. 


| Richardson's (C.) Study of Language, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 


Rose and the Ring, by Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, illust. 5s. bds. 
Royal Kalendar, 1855, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Robson's (W.) Old Playgoer, royal 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Rooke's (Mrs. E.) Retreat, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cL 


| Ruff's Guide to the Turf, 1855, Winter edit. 2s. 6d cL swd. 


Run and Read Lib.: Webb's Julamerk, fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. 

St. John's (P. B.) Trapper's Bride, &c. fep. 8vo. 1s. bds. 
Scripture Notes on New Testament, 1st and 2nd Years, 2s. 8d. 
Seymour’s Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Summary, 7s. 6d. 
Sermons for Christian Seasons, 2nd series, 4 vols. 16s. cl. 
Sharp-Eye, by James Weir, 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Simple Tales from other Lands, 18mo. 3s. cl, gilt. 

Sowerby’s Popular British Conchology, rl. 16mo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Sturk’s Popular History of British.Mosses, rl. 16mo. 10s. 6d. 
Stephen's (Sir G.) Anti-Slavery Recollections, fep. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Stewart’s Collected Works, edit. by Hamilton, Vol. IV. 12s. 


Sunday Afternoon; or Questions, Pictures, &c. on Old Testa- | kid facings, 8s. 6d. per pair.—Enamelled and Camlet Over-shoes, 68. 6d. 


| and 7s. 6d.—SPARK 


ment Scripture, 8s. 6d. cl.; the Questions separate, 1s. 6d. 


| Story of a Family, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. cl. 


| Students Abroad, their Romance and Real Life, 1s. swd. 


OBITUARY. 


ALEXANDER, Mr. Gabriel, on Noy. 26, aged 62, for some years 
editor of the Monthly Review. : 

Beeas, M. recently, aged 60, at Berlin, a Prussian painter, 
who was considerably esteemed at the Prussian capital. 

Krrro, Dr., the biblical student and author, on the 25th ult. | 
at Cannstatt, near Stuttgard. 


Sybil’s Little Daughter, by A. M. Gray, post 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Tatham's (E.) Dream of Pythagoras, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. gilt. 


Tenison's (Lady L.) Castile and Andalusia, 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 2!s. | 


Thierry’s (A.) Tiers Etat, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 16s. cl. 
Tonna’s (Mrs.) What Aunty saw in Scotland, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Village Development, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. 


| War Almanac for 1855, fep. 8vo. Is. swd. 


Ward's (N. B.) Growth of Plants in Closely-Glazed Cases, 6s. 
Warren's (S.) Miscellanies, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 24s. cl. 


| War (The), or Voices from the Ranks, fep. 8vo. ls. bds. 








Wearyfoot Common, by Leitch Ritchie, illus. 12mo. 5s. cl. 


| Whately’s Detached Thoughts and Apophthegms, I st series, 3s. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Wickendon’s (Rev. W.) The Triad, fep. 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Willie's First Drawing Lessons, by a Lady, sq. 2s. 6d. bds, 


| Women as they Are, by One of Them, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. cl. 


Adventures with my Stick and Carpet Bag, 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Alice Nugent, fep. 8vo. 4s. cL 

Alma, Battle of the, by an Officer, fep. 8vo. 3s. 

Anderson's (Rev. J.) Ladies of the Reformation, sq. cl. 12s. 6d. 

Archer's (T. C.) First Steps in Economic Botany, 16mo. 2s. 64, | 

Arnold's (Matt.) Poems, 2nd Series, fep. 8vo. 5s. cL 

Bancroft’s Hist. of American Revolution, cheap ed. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

Bartlett's (W. H.) Jerusalem Revisited, sup.-royal 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Baumgarten’s (M.) Acts of the Apostles, 3 vols. 8vo. 27s. cl. 

,edford’s (Dr.) New Theories of the Universe, 8vo. 6d. swd. | 

Bell's English Poets: Chaucer, Vol. L, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Bohn’s Brit. Class.: Defoe’s Works, Vol. IIL post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Bohn’'s Class. Lib.: Xenophon’s Cyropedia aud Hellenics, 5s. 

Bohn’s Eccles. Lib.: Philo Judeus, Works of, Vol ITI. 5s. 

Bohn’s Stand. Lib. : Cowper's Works, Vols. VII. and VIII. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Book of Beauty, 1855, 8vo. 21s. cl. gilt. | 

Boys will be Boys, by Mrs. Sherwood and Mrs. Kelly, 3s. 6d. 

Brown’s (J.) Theological Tracts, Vol. IIL. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cL 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum, 2nd Series, 2 vols. 21s. 

Castle Builders, The, 18mo. 2s. 6d, cl. 

Cazalet’s (Rev. W. W.) History of Royal Academy of Music, 
10s. 6d. 

Ciceronis De Officiis Libri Tres, edit. by Holden, 9s. 6d. cl. 

Codex Montfortianus, by 0. T. Dobbin, cr. 8vo. 14s. cl. antique. 

Colonial Almanack for 1855, fep. ls. swd. 

Court Album, 1855, 4to. 2Is. cl. gilt. 

Cramp’s (J.M.) Text-Book of Popery, 8vo, 7s. cl. 

Cunningham's Tales, &c. from Literature of Germany, 38. 64, 

Dale’s (T., M.A.) Sabbath Companion, 12mo. 5s. cL 

Dangers of the Deep, 32mo. Is. 3d. cl. 

Dashwood Priory, by 8 May, fe. 8vo. 5s. cL 

Davies's (Rev. E.) Children in Heaven, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Drury’s (A. H.) Blue Ribbons, illust. fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Evening Hours with my Children, illust. 4to. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Every Man his own Printer, imp. 8vo. 5s. cL 

F ‘uson's (Rev. R.) Nineveh and its Ruins, 4to. 5s. bds. 

eury’s Historical Chapters relating to many Lands, trans. | 

3s. 6d. 

Foote’s Practitioner's Pharmacopeeia, 18mo. 5s. cl. limp. 

Frontier Lands of Christian and Turk, cheap edit. 2 vols. 


Geld Thoughts for a Child, 18mo. 2s. cl. | 
General Bounce, by G. 8. W. Melville, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Gibson’s (Dr.) Sacrament of Lord’s Supper Explained, 2s. 6d. 
Goodrich’s Winter Wreath of Summer Flowers, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Grant and Holyoake’s Discussion at Glasgow, ]2mo. 1s. 4d. 
Gutch’s Literary and Scientific Register for 1855, 3s. 6d. 
Herbert's (Geo.) Complete Works of, &c. fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Home Friend, Vol. I. new series, 8vo. 3s. 4d. cL 
Home Lesson Books, ‘“ Home Grammar," and “ Little Jane,” 
ls. each. 
House of Raby, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Howitt’s Boy’s Adventures in Wilds of Australta, 4s. 6d. 
Humphreys’s Manual of Civil Law, for Schools, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Husson's New Method of Learning French, 18mo. Is. 6d, cl. 
Illustrations of Scripture, by an Animal Painter, 42s. 
Illustrated London Magazine, Vol. IIL. imp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
James and Grassi’s English and Italian Dictionary, 12mo. 6s. | 
Johnstone’s (W. H.) Israel in the World, fe. Svo. 3s. 6d. el. 
Jones’s (Rey. J.) Plain Prayers for Plain People, 12mo, 3s. 6d. | 
Knighton's (W.) Tropical Sketches, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Krause’s (Rey. W. H.) Lectures delivered at Dublin, Vol. IL. 5s. 
Lavergne’s Rural Economy of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
12s. 
Lewis (Rev. G.) Doctrines of the Bible, er. Svo. 5s. cl. 
Logic for the Young, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Mackay’s Sketch of the Rise, &c. of Christianity, 10s. 6d. 
Mackenzie's (Rev. C. F.) Holidays at Limmere, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
Marsiden’s Christian Churches and Sects. Part L 8vo. 3s, 62. 
Mary Ellis, by A. Probirer, 3 vols. 31s, 6d. cl. 
Matilda Lonsdale, by Charlotte Adams, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Meigs (C. D.) On Nature, Signs, &c. of Childbed Fevers, 15s. 
Miles Wallingford, by J. F. Cooper, fe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Milton's L’Allegro and I] Penseroso, illustrated, imp. 8vo. 21s. 
Moore's (T.) Irish Melodies, 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Moore's (T.) Lalla Rookh, 32mo. 2s, 6d. cl. gilt. 


| ferring to the documents of yore. 
| scrutiny his class, who adored him, would maintain 
the most respectful silence, not a cough or the scrape | 


| your patience.” 


| sharpened. 
| eloquence was always expected, and the students 





Morton's Scottish Agriculturist’s Almanack, 1855, fc. 8vo. 1s. 


Xenophon's Anabasis, Part I. by H. Young, 12mo. 1s. (Weale.) | 


Young's (J. R.) Key to Introduction to Algebra, 12mo, 4s. 








THE LATE PROFESSOR WILSON IN THE CLASS-ROOM. 
—I now turn to him as heappeared in the class-roon— 
into which he strode with such speed as to make the 
ragged tails of his academic gown fly behind him like 
so many streamers ; and carrying a bundle of tattered 


apers—backs of letters—and all sorts of miscel- | 


aneous papers which afforded an inch of writing room 
fora memorandum. The main mass of papers, how- 
ever, were so venerably dingy, and so jagged about 
the edges, that they betokened long and hard service, 


| many of them, probably, dating from the era at which 


the Professor had drawn up the notes of the lectures 
for his first session. This bunch of papers—after 
bowing to his class, a courtesy always returned—the 
Professor placed upon his desk, and spread them out 
before him, as if searching for an idea, amid the scores 
of scraps and memorandums—and occasionally re- 


of a shoe breaking the stillness. If baffled for a few 
minutes he would get fidgety, and his fingers wander 
fitfully amongst the papers—then suddenly appearing 
to remember something, he would dive both his hands 
into his trousers pockets, as if searching for something, 
almost always muttering, but in accents perfectly 


| audible to the furthest end of the room—“ Gentlemen, 


gentlemen—really this is too bad—I am really 
ashamed of having been so long trespassing upon 


immediately go forth—upon which the Professor 
would go on, ‘Gentlemen, I am really deeply’grateful 
—I thought I had arranged these plaguy papers last 
night in perfect order for the lecture, but really some- 
how or other they have got out of or—.” A sudden 
flash of the bright blue eye, a sudden upstanding of 


| the stately figure, and a putting away of the puzzling 


papers, assured the class that he had caught the clue 
—that an idea had fired that great brain; and out 
came a spontaneous rush of note-books, and in a 
second of time at least two hundred pencils had been 
After such an indication a burst of poetic 


were seldom disappointed. The Professor would 


| draw himself up, pass his hand over his forehead, and 


then fold his arms—a moment of silence, and then 
that voice, sonorous and modulated so as to suit every 
changing sentiment, would begin in soft and sweet 
tones to eliminate the subject, and then, as he gra- 
dually warmed up, his language would become fluent, 
brightly decked with fanciful illustrations and apt 
quotations, the eloquence growing with every sentence 
into a still more exalted tone,—the flashes of his 
genius taking with every passage a still brighter hue, 
until, having at length reached the climax of his sub- 
ject, his voice, ringing as it was, would be lost in the 
cheering and acclamations of the students, whose 
note-books had long since fallen under their desks ; 
while overcome, and no wonder, with his great intel- 
lectual exertion, the Professor would sink back in his 
chair, and wipe the perspiration from his brow.— Angus 
Reach, in Bentley's Miicellany, 


T° THE LADIES.—Ladies are invited to 


| and he pledges himself that it shall continue to be so. 





During this | 


A volley of “ruffing,” (Anglicé, | 
stamping with the feet in token of approbation) would | 





HE EMPRESS of CHINA’S TEA, recom. 


mended by the Faculty for its purity, and sold by nearly 1000 
first-class Tea-dealers, on account of its superior quality. This ig 
now the popular Tea of the day, and the besi 4s. Tea in the Kingdom, 
—MOORE and Co., Little Tower-street, London. Agents wanted 
where none are appointed. 





| ({LENFIELD STARCH, used in the Royal 


Perils and Adventures of P. Eaton, and Modern Mystery, | 


Laundry. The Ladies are respectfully informed that this 
STARCH is exclusively uséd in the Royal Laundry; and Her Majesty’s 
Laundress says, “ that although she has tried wheaten, rice, and other 
powder Starches, she has found none of them equal to the Glenfield, 
which is the finest Starch she ever used."—WOTHERSPOON and Co,, 
Glasgow and London. 


(LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS, 
4 for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, which are pervious, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying 
support under any temperature, without the trouble of lacing or 





| bandaging. 


Instructions for measurement and prices on application, and the 


| article sent by post from the Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTER, 


4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 





inspect SPARKES HALL’'S STOCK of SATIN and KID SHOES, 
which will be found well assorted and in good taste. He begs to an- 
nounce a very great reduction in price, which he has recently effected 


| by improvements in the cutting out and manufacture of boots and 


shoes, which now enables him to offer three pairs of shoes for the price 
of two. The quality of his boots and shoes has always been the best, 
In future, his 


French morocco, kid, bronze, and satin shoes will be of one uniform price, 


| viz., 4s. 6d. per pair, of any size or colour.—Elastic boots, in black and 


colours, for the present season.—Lace boots of improved make, with 


8 HALL, Elastic Bootmaker to the Queen and the 


2S 

| Royal Family, 308, Regent-street, opposite the Polytechnic Institution, 
and at the Crystal Palace,—N.B. An Illustrated Price-list sent free to 
any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of two postage-stamps. 





CHRISTMAS PRES s. 

HE most appropriate offerings for this Season 

of Festivity are those which tend to the promotion of Health 

and Personal Attraction : none can be more acceptable than ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for imparting a transcendant lustre to the 
Hair, and sustaining it in decorative charm. ROWLANDS' 
KALYDOR imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and 
softness to the Hands, Arms, and Neck; and ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, and 


| renders the Breath sweetand pure. The Patronage of Royalty throughout 


Europe, their general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally- 


| known efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled. 


Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London, and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 

Beware of Spurious Imitations !! 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS, at very 


reduced prices.—As these weather garments are coming into 





| 
| general use (the high price hitherto charged having been an obstacle), 


5. W. SILVER and Co. have become manufacturers on a large scale. 
Thus they are enabled to offer, at a great saving of cost to the pur- 
chaser, thoroughly waterproof travelling, reversible, and summer wet 
weather coats, walking and driving capes and leggings, storm suits, 
a great protection in travelling by sea and land, bivouacking blankets, 
for soldiers or settlers, to resist ground damp in open air exposure ; and 
all are impenetrable to rainin any climate. Purchasers of twelve or 
more articles are allowed a discount. Manufactory, North Woolwich, 
opposite her Majesty’s Dockyard. Warehouses at 66 and 67, Cornhill, 
and 4, Bishopsgate-street, the principal dep6t, London, and at Liver- 
pooL—S. W. SILVER and Co., outfitters and coatractors. 





OMFORTS FOR INVALIDS.— 

CHAPMAN and ALDERMAN, 8, Denmark-street, Soho, London, 
and in the Furniture Court, Crystal Palace, Sydenham.—Inventors and 
Manufacturers of the new Graduating Spinal Fracture and General 
Invalid Beds, Couches, Chairs, and Carriages, which Messrs. C. and A. 
have brought to such perfection as to be able to give every comfort to 
suffering invalids, by which a patient can be graduated quite impercep- 
tibly to any comfortable position without being touched by the nurse ; 
at the same time all pressure being avoided, to prevent bed sores. And 
for patients who are quite helpless, as is the case in many spinal cases, 
hip-complaints, fractures, and paralysis, every necessary arrangement 
can be added, so that the patieat need not be removed at all. These 
articles are fitted up to suit either drawing-room or bed-room, and can 
be had on hire or purchased. 


(ALANVILLE’S HYDROSULPHATE OF 


IRON.—This new preparation has effected the most wonderful 
cures after every other remedy, not founded on the true theory, has 
failed. Testimonials:—“ Dear Sir,—Many thanks for the Hydro- 
sulphate of Iron, which has effectually arrested a troublesome 
diarrhoea, which began to threaten dangerous consequences ; indeed, I 
feel assured, cholera would have been the sequel of the attack I 
laboured under had I not your medicine with me ut Boulogne. Yours 
very respectfully, F. Lloyd, Magistrate, Gilston-lodge, West Brompton.’ 
Mrs. Smith, 55, Greek-street, Soho; and E. Jordan, at Cottam and 
Hallen’s, Oxford-street, were cured of severe Asiatic cholera. Mr. 
Bingham, Roath-road, Cardiff, Wales, has administered it very effi- 
caciously. All cases of diarrhcea have been effectually cured by two or 
three doses. In dysentery and debilities its effects are unparalleled 
Every family and traveller should have the Hydrosu!phate of Iron 
Cholera Mixture. Prepared only by F. GLANVILLE, Chemist, West 
Brompton, London. Any respectable Mediciue Vendor will procure ft 
for you. 2s. 9d. per bottle. 


y ry <a e +“ 
]F YOUR HAIR IS GREY OR RED use 
ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PURE INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID 

HAIR DYE, universally acknowledged as the only perfect one, and 
infinitely superior to the numerous disgraceful imitations, which smell 
horribly, burn the hair, and leave an unnatural tinge 

Price 3s. 6d., and four times the quantity at 10s. 6d. per bottle, through 
all Chemists, ¢ or sent free secure from observation for 52 postage- 
stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

Mr. Whittaker, 22, Fargate, Shefield.—“ Your Hair Dye is highly 
spoken of by all who have purchased it of me.” 

Mr. Pearse, King-street, Ludlow.—“ Your Hair Dye has succeeded 
admirably ; it gives such a natural tinge.” 

Mr. Pearson, 29, Fishergate, Nottingham.—“ Your Hair Dye is 
excellent.” 

Mr. Casey, 2, Gloucester-green, Oxford.—“ It gives the greatest 
satisfaction.” 

James Thompson, Esq., Middleton.—“ It answers the highest expec- 
tations.” 

Mr. J. N. Clark, Killinick, Wexford.—“ It is a most excellent and im- 
mediate Dye for the Hair, far preferable to all others.” 








(PO INVALIDS.—COOPER’S DISPENSING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford-street, London. The preparation 
of Prescriptions is carriea on entirely distinct from the Retail Business, 
competent assistants only are engaged, no apprentices being employed 
Medicines are dispatched immediately they are prepared, without any 
additional charge, to St. John’s Wood, Bayswater, Notting-hill, 
Fulham, Pimlico, Camberwell, City, Islington, Camden-town, 
Kentish-town, and all intermediate distances. 

COOPER'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
MEDICAL APPARATUS, DRUGS, &c., forwarded free by post. Brass 
Lavement or Enema Apparatus, 10s.; Fountain Enema Apparatus, 18s. ; 
Keservoir Apparatus, 27s.; Improved Lavement Apparatus for adiri- 
nistering the whole of the Injection at one stroke of the piston, 35s. 


COOPER'S 30s. MEDICINE CHEST, contaiving 
Drugs in fourteen Stop Bottles, Scales, Knife, Measure, in Mahogany 
Box with Lock and Key and printed directions for administration. 
Leather Cases containing four Cut Glass Stoppered Bottles, 4s. 94. 
Stoppered Bottles in Boxwood Cases from 1s. upwards; Graduated 
Measure Glasses from 1s. ; with every other article necessary for the relief 
and comfort of Invalids, at a considerable reduction on the usual 
charges. Orders, panied t. a i of 20s, forwarded free 
to any railway station—WILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmacoutica 
Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, London, 
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‘TH r ’ * 
Wikicr HOSIERY, warm, soft, elastic, 
durable, and economical, for family use and invalids; also, 
Under Clothing, Coloured Flannels, Rugs, &c., in great variety, for the 
Army and Navy.—At POPE and PLANTE'S, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall- 
mall, London, 


XHE 16s. 


"TROUSERS REDUCED to 14s. = 

Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s. 
Made to order, from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, thoroughly shrunk, by 
B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. N. 
fit guaranteed. 








(SAMBRIDG ;E. — OVER’S RESTAURA) i 
DINING, and REFRESHMENT ROOMS, 6, Benet-street, 
King’s-parade. Visitors to Cambridge will find here Comfort and 
Economy. A liberal Carte daily. Private Rooms for Parties and 
Ladies, and Dinners to order. Families at Lodgings supplied with 
Dinners, &c. on moderate terms. Hot, Cold, 
Baths alwe ays in readiness. 


YLUMBE’S ARROWROOT should be used 

in preference to any other; it is patronised by the most eminent 

Physicians in London. Testimonials accompany each Packet.—A. 8. 
P LUMBE, 3, Alic e-plac e, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel. _ 


DELLS | — Pp RIZE MEDAL! — BELLS ! 

) HODGE'S ~ OUNDRY, established nearly a century, 99, Abbey- 
atreet, Dublin. The Prize Medal was awarded to T. H. for his 
excellent and powerful-toned Bells, at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 











‘ey 2ME TE ‘RIE S.—Messrs. M: AJOR and SON, 


having been repeates diy asked whether the LAYING-OUT of 
CEMETERIES falls within ‘their province, beg to announce pub- 
licly that they consider it does strictly fall within their province, 
as LANDSCAPE GARDENERS; that they have directed especial 
attention to it, and have the arrangement of several at the present 
time; and therefore beg respectfully to offer their services to all 
who are in any way concerned in the formation of Cemeteries.— 
Knosthorpe, near Leeds 











LEEDS. 
PRIVATE COMMERCIAL 
HOTEL, 4, KING-STREET, LEEDS, late residence of 
E. Baines, Esq., M.P.—Commercial Gentlemen and Families will find 
superior accommoddtion at the usual tariff of charges. The House is 
situated within two minutes’ walk from all the railway-stations. 


R. ARNOTT’S NEW OPEN, SMOKELES 

FIRE-GRATE, having been brought to full perfe tion, may now 
be seen in daily operation at F. EDWARDS and SO) 42, Poland- 
street, Oxford-street. By this grate a smoky chimney is prevented, no 
chimney-sweeping is required, and a saving of at least 35 per cent. is 
effected in the consumption of coal. The principle is also carried out 
with complete success in kitchen ranges and hot air pedestal stoves. 
Old grates are alte red to this eta ple. _Prospectus sent on application. 
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ATENT INDIA-RUBBER KNIFEBOARD. 


—A new, cheap, and effectual Substitute for Buff, &c., in knife- 
cleaning, at about one-halfthe price. Families who appreciate a clean, 
well-polished knife, without uselessly wearing it out, should try one, 
being the best and cheapest yet introduced. Manufactured by CROW- 
DEN and GARROD, successors to Thomas Kent and Co., Wholesale 
Brush-makers and General Factors, Wholesale Agents for Barsham’s 
Patent Cocoa Fibre Brushes, &c. Goddard's Non-mercurial Plate Pow- 
der, Falcon-square, London. Sold by Ironmongers, &c., in almost every 
town. Price 3s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. each. 


~ - ToD > AT ° 
*VENING AMUSEM EN TS.—Parties, 
4 8chools, &¢., provided with all kinds of AML MENTS, con- 

sisting of flour Magic, Dissolving Views, Fantoccini, Punch, &c. 
Christmas-tree ornaments in endless variety. Parties residing in the 
Country can have any quantity sent by inclosing a remittance to 
Merry’s Fancy Re posit ory, 380, Oxford-street. All the new popular 
games, including the Game of the Regatta, Parlour Cricket, and the 
largest assortment of novelties for presents, in French, German, and 
English toys, puzzles, dolls, houses, rocking-horses, and elegancies in 
fancy articles impossible to catalogue. Copy the address, MERRY’S, 
380, Oxford-street.—The Racing Game, all sizes, from Is. to 102 10s. 
Sample for seven stamps. 


W RICHARDS, No. 370, 

@ Manufacturer of the CRYSTAL 
BASKETS to the original, 
NS FOR THE CONSERVATORY, WINTER GARDEN, Saloon, 
0. 1, THE QUEEN’S PATTERN; No. 2, PRINCE OF WALES; 
CE ALBERT Pattern; The DUCHESS, the Countess, the 
Grecian, Canterbury, Somerleyton, Alma, and other patterns, SUs- 
PENDING FLOWER-BASKETS, from 4s, to two guineas and upwards, 
Wire-work of every description, for use and ornament. WINDOW- 
BLINDS of all sorts.—No. 370, OXFORD-STREET, nearly opposite the 
Princess’s Theatre. AVIARIES and CONSERVATORIES FITTED UP. A 
Pattern-sheet may be obtained on ‘application per post, &c.—N.B. Crocus 
Baskets in variety. 


. an y ar . 

RECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA.— 
Places in gardens converted into comfortable water-closets by 
the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, 
valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or efflavia. Any car- 
penter can fix itin two hours. Price lt. Hermetically-sealed Inodo- 
rous Chamber Commodes for the sick room, lJ. 4s., 2. 6s., and 31; also 
Improved Portable Water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-acting 
jalve. A prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by inclosing two 

vost sampe.— —At FYFE paul Co.'s, removed to 46, Leicester-square. 


FPRAMPTON’S ILL OF HEALTH.—This 





















Oxford-street, 
PALACE FLOWER 


and a variety of other new and elegant 
Hall, 


















PILL 


excellent family pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy, for cor- 
recting all disorders of the ach and bowels, the common symptoms 
f which are flatulency, spasms, loss of 
ieadache, giddiness, sense of falness after meals, dizziness of the eyes, 
drowsiness, a torpid state of the liver, and a consequent inactivity of 
the bowels, causing a disorganisation of every function of the frame. 
Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects, 
and renewed health will be the quick result of taking this medicine, 
according to the directions accompanying each box. As a pleasant, 
safe, easy aperient ey lu the recommendation of a mild operation 
with the most suce ful effect, and require no restraint of diet or con- 
finement during their use nd for elderly people they will be found to 
be the most comfortable medicine hitherto prepared. — Sold by 
PROUT, 229, Strand, London, price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, and by 


all vendors of medicines. 


stor 





costiveress, 























}{oLLoway’s OINTMENT and PILLS 


the most efficacious remedies for Cutaneous Diseases.—Emma 
Jones, of Longsight, 1 Manchester, was afflicted for two years with 
ten wounds in the left breast, which prevented her obtaining rest either 
night or day. Despite of the operations that were performed upon her, 

t health dwindled away, anc i she became c: »mpletely worn out with 
suffering. At this stage a nd recommended her to try Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointment, which, in the space of three months, completely 
healed the wounds, and left her in the emjoyment of robust health 
much to the satisfaction of all who knew her.—Sold by all druggists 
and at Professor HOLLOWAY 'S Establishments, 244, Strand, London 
0, Maiden-lane, New York. 


GIR ~ JAMES MURRAYS FLUID 


MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventors 
and establis! for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing B ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring APPE- 
TITE, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric 
acid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for 8 CK- 
NESS, and for the febrile a 
ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
to enlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article 
in powder.—Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and Medi- 
tine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for ir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
that his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows: — 
“Jatses Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 
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Shower, and Vapour 


| 


B.—A perfect | 


dOTIC HOMAN ‘IE. — Mr. WR IGHT 


begs to 
tionable ART, 
ytiches are con- 
ther styles of 


-all the attention of Ladies to this simple and Fas} 

antls introduced from Paris, by which plain glass p 
verted into beautiful imitations of India, Sévres, ar 

j Personal instructions given, together with of materials, 

for 10s. 6d. By following Mr. Wright's method, a considerable saving 

of material will be effected. Specimens on view daily from 10 till 4.— 






L set 





102, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 

r . ry ; 
S TAMMERING pe rfectly and permanently 
4 CURED, in both Children and Adults. 1 system is easily | 
understood and applied, and has been successfully pursued for the last 
twenty years, by Mr. BARTHROPPE, who cured himself. References 
to clergymen, gentlemen, and the parents of children cured.—Address 


Mr. BARTHROPPE, Melbourne-square, North Brixt Children re- 

ceived into the House. 

(THE PEN SUPERSEDED. — The most 
easy, tent and best method of marking |! 3, &e., is 








| with the PATE ELECTRO SILVER PLATES means of 
this invention a "aaeaaae artcles can be marked in ten minutes 
with initials, name, or crest. Any person can usé¢ th m Initial plate, 
6d.; name, Is.; crest, 2s.: sent free, with inst 18. 1 receipt of 
stamps, by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, T. iY, 2, Long- 


| restored to perfect hearing. 





acre. _Bev ware of I Imi ations. 
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THE PEOPLE'S LIGH 
PATENT OXYDA’ l E COTTAGE 


are unequalled for 


IBBS’S 


LAMPS economy, cle canliness ease in 

















of RAILWAY SHARES 


T°. HOLDERS 
and Debentures 








English or Foreign, and other Transferab le 
Securities -MONEY ADVANCE above-mentioned s 
at 5 percent. per annum, for periods not shorter than six mont 





longer than three vears. 


Apply to Mr. COLLINS, Sol 





5, Crescent-plac 


r , Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars 















RTIFICIAL TEETH of the bes at, ches apest, 

* and most durablk escription. n udapted 
solely by Mr. THOS. LI KYN, with ¢g ase st his 
improved French m f mechanical construction. 

* Essay on thé a with illustrations, crown Svo. 2s. 6d., by po vat, 3s 

| , Upper George-street, Bryanston-square 

| V R. H. AYES, the old-established Dentist (late 
4 of Ma Ly srhssor lit , can only be consulted at 42, St. Martin's- 
lane, where matinnes to SUPPLY sss of TEETH upon th 
most approve prin iples, and perform all operations in dental surge 
at moderate 2) St Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. 


PHE CRIMEAN REQU [REME INTS are very 





WARM CLOTHING, namely, we 
| lined coats, wrappers, leggings, boots ups, biy 
blankets, to resist groun amp, which, with w 
camp kits, and ev ther article mu 





obtained at the Manufacturers’, 8. 


Cornhill. 


































| 
management, and purity of light. They are availa 1 illumi- | “s 
nating purposes, and produce the cheapest Oil Light « hay An Tilus- DT + 3 
trated Price List for a stamped directed envelope A B rass Cottage | MERICAN CLOCK WAREH( JU SE, em- 
Hand Lamp and Wicks free for 42 postage-stai 8. NIBBS, 4 bracing every variety of these superior 3 
Inventor and Proprietor, Bakewell, Derby. | directly from our old establisher nl factory; all t 
‘ ar dior + ie aks are ~ | ranted to keep cc time. They are sold rd less tha n the 
LBAN Y LA MP AND ( \'N DLE | usual price. Day Clocks from 10s to 18s Fi Y, 30s. to 355.5 als 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE'S Russian Wax Candles, Is.perlb. | very variety of American goods, by LEFAY and Co. 546, New 
burn superior to all’ cthers; Best Albany Composite C zor! s, 9d. per | Oxford-street. 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for 'y purposes the Cheapest  fexmcncs Fs GER 2 REG 
Candles that can be used, M é 74d. perlb.; Epress | 2¢ SO > ( > 
PaleSoap, very old and dry , 48s. 44s. and 40s.; | ROUX'S IMP R VED ( AP C MPAI NY, 
Best Mottled, 56s. Honey wn Windsor, 2s.; all Wholesale Warehouses, 30, Mi 3; 6, Pool-street, Manches- 
other scented soaps, Is. 6d. per Ib. ; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, bro! Fletcher - gate, “ N ttingham ; U nion - street, Glasgow ; and 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined oil for French Lamps, 4s. per | Tt ; ny TOILE Pand Tancr cones semapeay Py a 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods - the Gnest queliiy a6 ms be. autif ily scented yer framed in mode Aap ) cabins Gal <6 ment Se 
W eno — vane of every description manufactured on the | titans alaahee tha Se etn tho tatint tele they ef ~ thom agi ar b. auty to 
premises, for cash only. the to at. —— - 
SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, | t — and are recommended 9 Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F rs 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of | \¢!r 2ouse oh dbo cleansing Soaps wash freely in the hardest water 
the Colosseum. | No soda need be used. 
N.B. Country orders amounting to 10/. or upwards, Carriage Free. — 5 ‘7 AD WRITER a ieatta Sines 
at cibt-dedageaceedaddastameniaad R 
DE AFNESS and SINGING NOISES.—| TMPROVED SYSTEM of PENMANSHIP, 
Instant relief by Dr. HOG ott S new and | Pai inless mode of by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farringdon- 
cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, rmanently | Street, Fleet-street, City. Persons of any age (however bad their 





I 
enabled to hear with ease usual tone of conversation, w without opera- 
tion, pain, or the use of instruments: many, totally deaf instantaneously 
Testimonials from the 
authorities in London can be seen, and persons cured r 
above discovery is known and practised only by Dr. HOGHTON, Member 








of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 1845; L.A.C. April 30, 
1846. Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall-mall, — 
Just published, Self-Cure of Deafne yr country patients; a stop to 
empiricism, quackery, and exhorbitant fees: on receipt of =) 





stamps, free.—Hours of consultation 11 till 4 d Examination 


MAY ALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
4 Regent-street, corner of Argyll-place.—DAGUERREOTYPE 
and STEREOSCOPIC MINIATURES, in the highest style of art, taken 
daily 

‘Mr. Mayall has proved his mastery over the art by producing pho- 
tographic portraits of the full size of life * * without the slighest sacri- 
fice of definition, or the smallest approach to dist ; indeed, th 
errors and peculiarities of formerimpressions appe corrected.” — 
Atheneum, July 54. 

“Mr. Mayall's po rtraits represent the high art 
they are as superior to the gen ity of such pictu 
engraving is to a coarse woodcut." —Art Journal, Nov 4 

“More pleasing, and far more accurate than the generality 
pictures.”—Times, July 17, 1854. 


| AIR DYE.—BATCH 



















1e daguerreotype ; 








of such 


LOR’S 


COLUMBIAN.—There is none so good. The British public 
are particularly requested to ask for Batchelor's, and observe the name 
| and addresses of R. HOVENDEN, 22, King-street, Regent-street, and 


57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury, on each New York ¢ 
and if it cannot be obtained of perfumers, it will be 
genuine at the above addresses. The trade will 
yee extant. Price 4s. 7s., and l4s. each pac ket 


SDR. DE JONGH’S 


iginal packet ; 
ainly supplied 
by far the best 














LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 


| PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE 


with its self-acting | 


appetite, sick- | 


tion incident to childhood, it is invalua- | 


IN THE LOFFODEN 
TEST OF CHEMICAL 
EMINENT MEDICAL 

REMEDY FOR CON- 


ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE 
ANALYSIS. PRESCRIBED BY 
MEN AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL 





SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SOME DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, 
INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS— ting a cure or alle- 





viating suffering much more rapidly than any other kind. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 


The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 





Professor at the University of Lond Author of “ The 
E lements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &¢c. «ec. 
‘My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I 
had the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were 
interested commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting 


that the Author of the best analysis and inv 
the properties of this Oil should himself be t 
this important medicine. 

‘*T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil 
your request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the 
oil of which you gave me a sample; because I know that no 
one can be better, and few so well, acqui ain ted with the phy- 
sical and chemical properties of this mec as yourself, 
whom I regard as the highest authority t bject. 

* T can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of 


stigations into 
>-urveyor of 









responding to your application. The oil which you gave me 
was of the very finest quality, whether considered with 
reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and 





I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no 
procured. 
“With my best wishes for your 
dear Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) “JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
“Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851. 
“To Dr. de Jongh.” 


r oil can be 





success, believe me, my 








Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in bottles labelle 

stamp and signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, STRAND, London, 

Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the British 
Possessions, and may be obtained from respectable Chemists and 
Druggists in town and country, at the following prices :— 

IMPERIAL MEASURE—Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 

*,* Four one wy bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PAID, to 
England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings, 


i with Dr. de Jongh’s 


Quarts, 9s. 
any part of 


is a delicate | 





writing) can, by taking Eight Lessons, speedily acquire an expeditious 
and well-formed style of Penmanship, massa t ither to business, pro- 
fessional pursuits, or private correspondence 10s. 6d. 

The new style of writing particularly adapt ted t to Ladies solely inven- 
ted by Mr. Marter, taught in Six Lessons, for 10s. 6d. 

Young men prepared for the Public Offices and Mercantile pursuits 
in general, and then introduced to situations. 


es ror . 7 o 
NOW THYSELF! The secret art of DIS- 
COVERING the TRUE CHARACTER of IND IVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long be 

LEN GRAHAM with astonishing success. Her st 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anythi 
tempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or 
whom they are interested, must send a a men of 
stating sex and age (inclosing thirteen penny post 
GRAHAM, 3, New-road, Hornsey, Middlesex, aad they wil 
few days a minute detail of the mental and moral quali 
tastes, affections, virtues, oe , &c., Of the riter, with 
} things hitherto > unsusp< eter 


Oo -Y OU WAN T “I XURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—No other compound for the Hair has main- 
tained such an enduring celebrity as FMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE. 
It is guaranteed to produce W hiskers, Moustachios, E yebrows. 
a few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 
| greyness in all i w the nursery, Dr. Wilson says, it is unri- 
valled. Price 2s. per pack antly perfumed); sent post-free on 
receipt of twen ay ~four pe m »stage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 374, Man- 
chester-street, road, London. Sold by every Chemist in the 
Kingdom —* e fortnight it produced a b at of mousta- 
chic 8. 1 . “It has prevented my hair 
a has quite checked the greyness that was coming on.’ 


rms, 











any friend in 
their writing, 
star nps), to Miss 

eive in a 
3, talents, 
many other 














its stages 














all 





Re PTURES E FFE CTU ALLY 
WITHOUT A TRUSS !—All sufferers from t 












plaint are earnestly invited to consult or wr ‘ 

guarantees them relief in every case. His remedy has n successful 
in curing thousands of persons luring the las t 

plicable to every kind of single and double I 

fong-standing, in male or female of any ¢ 


or inconvenience in its use whatever. 











world, with full instructions for use, 

stamps, cash, or post-offic ray al Post 0 
Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 37A, Manchester-street. Gray’s-inn-road, Lon- 
don.—At home daily (except Sunday) from 11 tin 3 o'clock. A Pamphlet 
of Testimonials sent post free on receipt of one stage-stamp. 


] Oo YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL “HAI, 
WHISKERS, &e. } 


















r of ROSALIE COl 
London 


all Druggists and Pe rfumers 
street, Newman-street, Oxfore phonons 


| ?—COUPELLE'S (CRINUTRIAR, th 

| extensively imitatec niversally ackn ywledg ist D 

ration to be really de m for the unfailing producti 

} and Whiskers in two « weeks also checking Gre 

| Baldness, &c., and 1 > Hair beautifully luxuriant, 

} glossy 

| Mr. Williams, 8, I et. Liverpool an now shew 

| a head of hair as any triar 

| Sergeant Craven acks ’ I i sing y 

| Crinutriar, I have an excellent moustache, which I had before des- 
| paired of.” 

|} _ Mrs. Carter, Panghourne, Berks.—“ My head, which juite bald 
| is now covered wi hair 

Price 2s. per Bot and four times the quantity at 6s. each, through 
| 

| 


HE only Medal awarded by the Jury of the 
New York Exhibition to English or Foreign Sauce Manufa 
has been obtai ined amongst numerous Competitors by LI 
PERRINS he ety WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, ereby f 
te nony is affo f its being the best Sauce extar 
of this Sauce has « xten led to every quarter of the 
cacy in promoting the general health is becoming 
and acknowle n the ted States it is h 
agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its tonic and invigorating 
properties, its habitual use enabling the stomach to digest the food 
perfectly. On the Continent of Europe these qualities have been testi- 
fied to by a Gentleman who writes to Lea and Perrins thus:—‘ I have 
| carried a bottle of your Woreestershire Sauce in a tour I have just 
finished through Spain and Portngal, and believe I owe my present 
| state of health to its use. Your Sauce is stomachic, and I think medi- 
cinal; I can with truth say there is nothing in a traveller's baggage so 
essential to comfort, at least in these countries, as your Sauce. 
India, where it is found at the Mess of every Regiment, a M 
| Gentleman writes from Madras to his brother in the same profession at 
Worcester in the following terms:—“Tell Lea and Perrins that their 
Sauce is highly ateened in India, and it is in my opinion the most 
palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce that is made. This 
Sauce is suitable for every variety of Dish, and the universal demand 
which its excellence has created has led to many imitations being 
offered to the public under a variety of names; but the genuine may be 
known by the name of Lea and Perrins being impressed upon the 
Patent Metallic Capsule or the Glass Stopper of the Bottle, as well as 
upon the Label and Wrapper. Manufactory—68, BROAD-STRE ET, 
WORCESTER. Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 19, Fence hurch- 
street, London. To be obtained also of Crosse and Blackwell, Barela y 
and Sons, and al! the principal Druggists, Grocers, and Italian Ware- 
| bowsemen throughout the United Kingdom and abroad. 
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the DOWN 


HE warmest Coverlets are } 
QUILTS manufactured by Messrs. DRUCE and Co., 68, 69, and 


sizes, from 9s. 6d.; and the Eider Down 
6d. each, covered with Silk. The most 

rasa Travelling Wrapper is unequalled 
for comfort. ios 


O the CLERG Y, PROFE SSSIONAL “MEN 

and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 21s. 

The Striatus Cloth Cs Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or to 

measure.—S8. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham- 

court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post. 


58, Baker-street. Large 
Quilts and Duvets, from I4s. 
luxurious cover for the Bed, 





ss0ck 
assock 





RE ( OMME NDE D BY “THE MEDIC! AL PROFE SSION 


7 SAT 

WARM VENTILATING WATERPROOF 

CLOTHING, of light substance. WALKER, BABB and CO. 

have now on sale a great variety of Waterproof Irish Friezes, Welsh 

and Scotch Tweeds, Clan Tartans, Scarf Shawls, Plaids, &c. at their 

Scotch Woollen Warehouse, 346, Strand. Patterns and prices at per yard 

gent on receipt of application. Terms, Cash. Messrs. WALKER, BABB 

and Co. are Inventors and Makers of the Registered Ventilating 
Paletot 35s. and 40s. The Trade supplied. 


. Tom; ’ 

LFRED RUST (from Welch and Margetson’s), 

Hosier, Glover, and Shirtmaker, 32. _High-street, Islington.— 
Superior fitting SHIRTS, six for 3ls. 6d, 37s. 6d. and 42s.; patent 
three-fold collars, &s. fd. ant ls 6d. m; ditto to show all 
round, 8s. 6d. and Ils. 6d. OZEN ; < cravats, made in the 
best manner, once roun bd. ; twice round, 3s. 6d. Sent (carriage 
free) to all parts on rece of post-office order or stamps for the 
amount.—ALFRED RU ST. 32, High-street, Islington. 


GYDEN {HAM TROUSERS, 

SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, Inventors and 
Manufacturers of the Sydenham Trousers, at 17s. 6d., unequalled for 
superior style, fit, quality, perfect ease, an i gracefulness, so requisite 
for gentlemanly appearance and so rarely obtained. The advantage of 
the Sydenham Trousers over all others is, the syste matic self-adjusting 
principle on which they are constructed. Patterns sent free on applic = 
made 








sole 












1 





1%. 6d.— 


sole 





tion. A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly recommend, 
from Saxony cloth, manufactured by an eminent West of Eng 
house, the wear of which they warrant.— SAMUEL BROTHE 





29, Ludgate-hill. 


Forv’s EUREKA COLOURED SHIRTING 

y ready in 200 different patterns. Specimens in varied 
» on receipt of six stamps. Ford's Coloure 
yrd’s White Eurekas, best quality, six for 
40s. ; second quality, six for 3ls.; if washed ready for use, 2s, extra 
Caution yrd’s Eureka Shirts are stamped, “38, Poultry ondon,’ 
without which none are genuine.—Catalogues with particulars post- 
ree.—RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London. 


OULSON and COMPANY'S 
Tailors) Newly-invented Sleeved Ca 


ape 
rHE REGISTERED ROQU BL AUREF, 
ogether with their celebrated Light and Warm 


colours sent post-fr 
Eureka Shirts, six for 27s I 








(Merchant 


WINTI R OVERCOAT, the REGISTERED PARDESSUS, 
richly lined and quilted, Two Guineas and a half, ready in great 
Variety at their warerooms, 

94, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT GUARAN- 
' TEED Ladies and Gentlemen are INSTRUCTED in the 
Clegant Art of GOLD or OAK DECORATING, a highly lucrative 
I it, for articles of general use, either personally or by corr ae 
, 14 1s.—Mr. A. LAWRENCE, who is the only instruct< 

mus employment to his pupils, invites Ladi 
cimens daily, from 10 till 5, at his residence, 30, Per 

ut the Crystal Palace, Royal Polytec 


and 
fty hands wanted immediately for the ensuing 





hnic, 








EYE 
athi ng r the | 


DOUCHE, for applying Lotion to, 
acting, simple, 

particularly re 

of a I who are much engaged in reading, writing, « 

een employed with the most favourable results by patients 

Haynes Walton, Esq., 1 to the Centra 

Hospital. Price 20s., paid to any rail- 


tw 
- or b 
immediat 
the notice 
It has 
under t 
London 
way station. 


Eye, and ps rtable The 





ends it t 
r design- 





Sur, 


carriage 





care of 
Ophthalmic 


Londor 


ured by WILLIAM T. COOPER, 


Manufac 


26, Oxford-street, 


IFITS TO INDIA 












ERLAND OU 
OHN BESE MERES and Co., Wholesale and 
Retail Clothiers, Shirt Makers, and Manufacturing O,utfitters, 
os 64 He it supply these ss to Cadets and Civ'lians at 
Sh and thus hear an important savir th 
ud of a i ah, dae under scales 
Of sapeuditure > No. 1 comprises 171 artic les of 


under-clothing er s for 
251 Tego cohen ane 





N 

f ui 73a 

la rrunks, one guinea eacl od Price I ists of 

ir ulso shipping other setul information sent 
arge. Outfitting Warehouses, 6], 62, 63, and 64, 








LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
and description of upwards of 100 articles, 
consisting of portmant travelling bags, ladies’ portmanteaus, 
dispatch-boxes, writing-desks, dressing-cases, and other travelling 
requisites, forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 
sling Bag (patented) has the open ng as large 

I re possesses an immense 1 

Al LEN’S registered Dispatch-box and W 
Quadruple Portmanteau (containing four c 


Containing size, pric 












| as the bag 





partments), are the best 


articles of the kind ever produced 
J. W. and T. ALLEN, Mannfacturers of Portable Barrack-ro 
ener and Military Outfitters, 15 and 22, West Strand. See 


Separate Catalogue.) 


| ODGERS’S oben PROV ED COs AZZA 





SHIRT.—Important e in this 
celebrated ger ders unt 
they have s riv 
31s. 6d. and 42s. th n Prospectuses, draw , and directions 
for measurement grat 1 post free.—RODG “RS and BOURNI 
improved Shirtmak rs, 59, St Martin s-lane, Charing-cross: established 
60 years. 


IMPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all th 


r made to measure (a choice 






new patterns, ready made, 

designs), 20s. and 26s. the half-dozen. Illustrated pri 

p rns for selection, pest fre for two stamps.—RODGERS and 
3O0URNE, improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross 
established 60 years . 


IPTURES.—BY 
HE “MOC 


by upwards of 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 
200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effeetiv 
treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel 
urtful effects) is here avoided, ‘ 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is p- 
ied by the Mo. -Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so muctl 
and « that it cannot be detected and may be worn during 
A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot 
j 





the curative 


in its a soft Bandag 








l 
loseness, 


sleep 








ail to fit i by post, on the circumferenc of the body. twe 
ir 2s below being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN 
WHITE. . Piceadilly, London. 

Price of a Single Truss 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.: postage Is 


e Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6 r 
be made payable to JOHN W HITE 


” D 
Post-office Orders to 
Piccadilly. 
TTA on rImArc ab ta Fh Pa 

E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &¢.— 
44 The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
] peculiarly elastic and compressible, and the best 
invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of 
Weakness and Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, Sprains, &c. It is 
tin texture. andi-~ a caaen and is drawn on like an ort 
cking. Price, srom 7s posta 6d 


fs 
MANUFACTORY, 3 238, pice ADILLY, LONDON. 





P ost-office 


Faculty 


as being 
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BA SS’S EAST-INDIA PALE ALE. 
BA 


RGCLAY’'S PORTER and STOUTS, in 18-gallon casks, bottles, 
half-bottles, and imperial pints, always in best condition. 
BER RY, BROTHERS, and Co., 3, St. James’ 's-street, London. 


YLYMOUTH GIN.—This pure and wholesome 
ry is offered to the public, free tothe Paddington Station, in 

1, 2, or ozen hampers, hamper and bottles included, at 32s. the dozen, 
by BENJ AMIN VICKERS, Spirit Merchant, Newton Bushel, Devon. 
Cheque or Post-office order, payable at Newton Bashel, to accompany 


the order. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SHERRY.— 








ROYAL 


| 


This noble Wine is purveyed to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge; | 


to her Majesty’s Household; many of the highest Dignitaries of the 
Church; and to some of the principal clubs and messes: It is a pale, 
dry Sherry, of great firmness and character; while itsstomachie quati- 
ties have on tested and strongly recommended by eminent medical 
men. It can only be had in England of the Importers, BELLINGHAM 
and Co., 4, Beaufort-buildings, Strand, in cases, 36s. per dozen; orin 
bond at 14. per quarter cask. 
wines are earnestly desired to give this popular Sherry Wine a trial. 


“9 FRIEND, WINE MERCHANT, begs 


respectfully to acquaint private Gentlemen, Tavern-keepers, 








and others, that he is SHIPPING MOET’S CHAMPAGNE direct 
from the Estate at Epernay. 
The most superior quality, per Dozen, 66s. 


The most superior quality, in Pints, per Dozen, 35s. 
Other Champagnes at reduced prices. A deduction made if two or 
more Cases are taken; small Cases of one ann quarts, or two dozen 
pints, at the above prices. G. F.’s stock of Port, Sherry, and other 
wines, amounting to five thousand dozen, will be found well worth 
the attention of buyers. Clarets from 28%. to 84s. per dozen. Hocks, 
Moselle, and other Rhenish wines, sparkling and still. Foreign and 
British Spirits of the first quality; Foreign Liqueurs. The lowest 
possible profit will be taken for cash. Warehouse, 71, Fleet-street ; 








Those prejudiced against advertised | 


| Fe LOVERS of FISH.—100 REAL YAR. 
MOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., package included. The aboye 
| sires arded to all parts, on receipt of penny postage~stamps, or P¢ 
office order (preferred), for the amount. Send plain address, county 
and nearest station.—Address THOMAS LETTIS, jun. Fish Curer, 
Great Yarmouth. 


y x 1D 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, by Mrs, 

DAVIDSON, of 24 and 25, Russell-c a Brydges-street, 
Covent-garden, LADIES and CHILDREN'S LEFT-OFF WE ARIN 
APPAREL in any quantity, for which a liberal Return will be mz 
in Cash or by Post-office Order.—Ladies waited on at their own re 
dences.—(Established twenty years.) 


HE SHAMEFUL PRICE OF CANDLES 

s produced its remedy, by the introduction of a new FRENCH 
MODERATOR TABLE LAMP, for5s., giving the light of three cand 
at the cost of one. Everybody should have Every variety equa 






















| reasonable. Cheap, choice, and extensive. “SMITH, 281, Strand, 
} exactly opposite Norfolk-street. 
‘S$ POWDERS, an _ Alterative 


Cellars, Bride-lane.—P.S. Fifty Cases of excellent light Champagne, at 


50s, per dozen ; or 48s, per dozen by the case. 


‘HE CIGAR and 





R E DDOMB 

Aperient for Bilious and Liver Complaints, and the best Me. 
cine for Children. Highly valaed in Adelaide and Sydney.—Sold } 
BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon-street, and SANGER, 150, Oxford. 
street. Is. 1}d. @ packet. 


- GENTLEMAN having come into possession 
4 of valuable RECIPES for the CURE of NERVOUSNE 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, and CONSUMPTION, will be happy 
forward them gratis, on receipt of a directed stamped envelope. 
Address. Mr. D. OFFORD, 67 A, Great Russell-street, Russell-square, 
London. 

















PLANTING SEASON. 
SMITH ont SONS beg to announce that 

@ they have a large stoek of FOREST TREES, EVERGR 
and HARDY SHRUBS, to offer very reasonable, and would forwar 









| t eir list of prices free, on application.—Tansley Nurse ry, hear Mattock. 


SNUFF WAREHOUSES. | 


—Messrs. TOSSWILL and Co., Merchants and Importers. The 
largest stock in the Kingdom. Entrance to Warehouses, No. 4, | 
Monument-yard, extending to 6, 7, and 8, Pudding-lane, London. 
Best Havanah Cigars, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 13s. 6d. per lb. Maria 





ias, 10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. Cubas, old, 7s. 6d. ; 
‘o's Royal Union, 12s. 6d.; and Prince Alberts, equal to 
also their Latakia Cigars, 12s. 6d. Latakia Tobaceo, 
other kind. The Earl of Harrington's Mixtare, and 
»ice Snuffs, 5s. 6d. per Ib. 


Louisa, 15s, 6d. 
Tosswill's and ¢ 
foreign, 12s, 6d. 

with every 


Fine Rega 











7s. 6d., 
all other ch 
TO CONNOISSEURS OF SNUFFS. 

C.§ S. TOZER begs to invite the attention of 

e N blame on, Clergymen, the Legal Profession, and the Public 
rally, to his CHOICE OLD STOCK of the EARL of HARRINGTON 
SNUFFS, as from his original recipes. These Snuffs are made purely 
from tobaccos of the best description; carefully selected, and laid down 
according to rule,so as to ensure to the public a continuance of the 





ger 





same flavour and pungency, without the aid of chemicals—an essential | 


desic tum to the Connoisseur. Blaek Carrotte, 1st class, 10s, per th, 
2nd ¢ ols ass, 8s. per tbh; Copenhagen, 8s, per th; Saint Omer, 10s. per Ib; 

Saint Vincent, 10s. per th; Bolongarro, 10s. per fh; Amersfort, 8s. per Tb; 
Martinique, 10s. p ; Robilard, 10s. per f.; First class full flavoured 
Old Cuba, 10s. per th; Curaeo, 8s. per th; every other description of 
snuff at reasonable price. These Snuffs may be had in any quantity. 
ed in pound bottles, or in lead, air-tight, and sent to any part of 
the kingdom. fb Samples. Post-office orders payable at the Strand. 

>. 8. TOZER, “48, Essex~-street, Strand, 
Tobacconist. 











reign Cigars 0, of the best br bran As. 


> EDI YIN G.—E C ONOMY, DUR ABILITY, 
and COMFORT.—J 3. STEER'S SPRING and FRENCI 

MATTRESSES m ake the slastic and softest bed. A price list « 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteads: 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; 
patent iron and bedsteads on ype most improved principles 
Cribs, cots, m furniture of every deseription.—J. and 5. 
Jedstead, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, 


ae Fe 









brass 
be 





STEER, Be 
Oxford-street, London. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
4 Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Mleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 





ER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
traction of roots or any painful ope ration, and will give suppor 
preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 


tion and mastication. 








mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 
yy , 
3 ( IR 


(THE BEST FOOD C HILDR E IN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’'S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her M ajesty and the Royal Family, but has 
« of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
1 to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest faring of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparat on for making a Pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
us supper for the aged, is a popular re » for colds and 














fluenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
he Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children 
Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co. 


Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, london 
rhe proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
s that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 
tly sweet and fre ndition, respectfully inform the public 
ry packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
ver which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Drauggists, and cthers in 
in Packets of 6d. and Is.; and Family 


1 10s. each 


(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The Real NICKEL Sil VER, introduced twenty years ago by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent process of 





1 perf sh « 





that eve 





Town and 


Country Canisters, at 2s., 5s., 














Messrs. Elkington and Co., is be yond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished 
ft m reali sliver 
Fiddle 1 hre ad or King's 
serra Brunswick ,, 
Pattern. Patt Pattern. 
a n. 
Tea Spoons, per en 188 32s, 
Dessert Forks 30s 468, 
} Dessert Spoons 30s 48s. 
t I Forks 40 64s. 
1 40s rs 66s. 
Tea lesticks, &c., , at proportio nate prices. 
All k of re-plating done be the patent process 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL — PLATED 
: Fi Thread. King’s 
Ta i Forks, full size, per dozen 128 28s 3 





Des ) and ditto jets, OR, Goss 
Tea ditto : evescecsssvanevendens ve Ils. 
WILLIAM § BURTON a TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS (all 
mi * t exclusive of th p, devoted y to the show of 








x¢ 
I UR NISHING IRONMONGI RY ing Cutlery, Nickel 
Plated and Japammed Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
ing), so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and 
make their selections. 












( sent (per post) free. The money re- 
1 a for.es ery article not approved of. 
9. “OXFORD-STRE 2T (corner of Ne vman-street) ; Nos. 1 2, and 3, 
i NEW MAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLAC E. 


London, Wholesale and Retail 


not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they | 
wil Lv 


~Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 











IMPORTANT TO POT A ro ) GROW E RS. 

AY, SANGSTER, and Co., are now ready to 

send out their celebrated Stock of SEED POTATOES from pre- 
pared cuttings, now completely free from of the following 
sorts, viz. :—Early Ebrington Kidueys, per bushs|, 12s.; Early Oxford 
10s.; Barly American, 8s.; York Regents, 6s. : Scotch Cups, 6s. 

Package and delivery in London, 9d. per bushel, and 2s. per sack. 
Newington Butts, London. 


\ MERIC AN PLANTS.—JOHN WATE R E mR 
4 begs to announce that he has published a new Catalogue of his 
Rhododendrons, &c., as exhibited by him in the Gardens of the Roya 
Botanic Society, Regent's-park, London. It describes the colours 
all the Rhododendrons considered worthy of cultivation, with a Treatise 
on their successful management, cand W be had by inclosing tw 
postage-stamps.—The AMERIC NURSERY, BAGSHOT, SURREY 
near Feraborough Station, South-Western Railw: Ly. 


disease, 











TO NOBLE MEN, STEW ARDS, AND OTHERS. 
WRIGHT, 36, Boar-lane, Leeds, begs to 
@ call the attention of parties about to improve their Farm 
Estates to his 0.G. RAIN WATER SPOUTING, which, for lightness, 
durability, and cheaptess be equalled. 4inch, at Is. 1d. per 
yard; 4} inch, ls. 24d. per yard inch, Is. 5d. per yard. Wire W 
ing, Sheep Fencing and hartles, at reasonable prices. Garden Im 
ments of every description.—N.B. To be Sold, a bargain, a large Wire 
Aviary. 


MABION S- “RESIL IENT BODICE 
~ CORSALETTO DI MEDICL 

“So highly recommended by the faculty, and now so extensive! 
patronised by the elite of our aristocracy, we need hardly say that al 
whom we have any influence over shall in future wear them.’—F 
of the Courier. 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustinent, and are 
ciously adapted to every varying condition of the female form 
in health, Convaleseents, and Invalids wear them, with equal sa 
tion; and, having experienced the Comfort and Advantages they 
ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their attendant evils 

PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUST 

Enlarged Prospectuses, with Illustrations, details of Prices (fr 
14s.; children’s, 3s.), explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &&« 
receipt of two stamps for postage. 

All Country Orders sent (without extra charge) carriage-paid or post 
free. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, a es and sole 

turers, 54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


-DNAM’S IMPROVED PATENT GI (OATS 

and BARLEY.—The only existing Patent, and 

commended by the Medical Profession.—To INV AL IDs, 
h 

















and 


fasten easily in 








fanufac- 





stror 
MOTH! RS 











and FAMILIES. important object so desirable to be obtaine 

has at length been ed to the Public, by J. and J. C. ADNAM 
Patentees, who, after much time and attention, have succeed 

by their Improved Process in producing pre tions of the 








ed from the Oat and I 
derived by the Public fror 
intention of 
manutfactu 
complained 
superior ¢ 


finest 
To enumerate 


quality ever manufac 
the many advantages 
the use of the Improved Patent Groats is not th 

suffice it to say that, by the 
the acidity and unpleasant flavour so 
in other preparations is totally obviated, 
adily made therefrom. It 





£ 





ly recommended to t 





sp is parti 
of consumptive constitutions, Ladies, and Children; and the healt 
and strong will find it an excellent Luneheon or Supper. 1! 


Barley, 
manufactured, and will be 
Food for Infants and the Aged, 
perties for making a delicious pud ding. It has also the 
character for making very superior Barley Water, and wi 
most excellent ingredient for thickening Soups, &« 
CAUTION.—To prevent errors the Public are req 
Signature of the Pa 


being prepared by a similar 
found to produce a light 
and to contain all the 


process, is ¢ 














each Package bears the TENTEES, J. & 
ADNAM 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden -lane, Queen- 
street, London ; and Retail, in Packe ts and Canisters at 6d. and Is h 





each, of al 





and in Canisters for Families at 2 s., and 10s 1 respect- 
able Grocers, Druggists, &c. in Town and Country 
. TIA and Inc ipient ( onsumptior 1 are effectually cure 


ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 


Diartders a period of more than forty years this valuable med 


oughs, 


KE 















has triumphantly borne the severest test of publie opinion; and up 
that sound basis alone, it has gradually but surely won the wa 
pre-eminence, until it is now universally acknowledged to be th 
effectual, safe, and speedy re <a ev offered to the world for 
large class of disease whi affects the Pulr Ors 

















KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES have been proved by long - 
rience to be equally efficacious and powerful in those severer forms 
Pulmonic Aff sthma, Incipient Consumption, Chronic 

hitis, and Spasmodic Cough—as in the milder, but often not 3 
troublesome disorders of the Throat and Chest, Winter Cough, Hoars 
ness, Difficulty of Breathing, and sy rape of the Throat, & 5S 
Boxes, ls. and Tins, 2s, 9d., and 10s. 6 “4 each, by THOMA 





1}d., 


KBATILNG, Lond . &e. 





79, St. Paul's ¢ hure bys ard, 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 
from the late Colonel Hawker 
and Shooting.” —Longparish House, nea 
Hants, October 21st, 1846. —S1R,—I cannot resist inform 
extraordinary effect I hs experienced by taking only « 
Lozenges. I hada cough for several weeks, that defi 
been prescribed for me; and yet 1 got completely rid of 
about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find 
es that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or « 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, P. HAWKER 
St. Panl’s Churchyard. 


the well-known A 


White 


Copy of a Letter 
on * Gunes 





















: NG'S COD LIVER OIL, imported direct from Newfound! 
of the finest quality, pale, purified, and nearly taste . alf 
2s.; Pints, 3s. 6d.; Quarts, 6s. 6d.; 5-pint Bottle, 15s.—Imp 


Measure. 
*,* Orders from the Country should expre ssly state, “ KEATIN« 
Cop LIVER OIL.’ 
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APPROPRIATE PRESENT. © re emt Mery sentes a car woon's sores | [HE IRISH QUARTERLY REV 


[HE DOMESTIC COMMENTARY on. the | sual 65, A List of Books in MS. Lith. sent to the Clergy 0 cnr At 1 Ne NYE December 18 






















OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS —— j Bani ort I! , 25 Rie ae 
SHITTLER, Vicar of Alton Pancras, Dorset. Seco : eee AES SRLS ° . oo wpb pong nt ¥ ast 
ceatifally printed in large type with the Text, In [HE ONLY PRIZE FLUTES.— These | Prec <4 Besoratet bis Poses nascent tT 

loth ; « loth. May also be } scataas tliat Acie ‘ = bei i ida ; pape 












Now 8vo. 6d. cloth, Ls. € oat scription — te 
ORNINGS W t r ti JESUS: a Series of ache r . *,* No. XVII. will appe t) 18 
\ Devotional Rea duc. thin tRaset kek the. Ran By tt LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an PI 
ate Rey. WILLIAM JAY 5 has <r vi Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, man : THE cx ewa 
PP cs rig metas s Peer ‘ , ae 


m: JOHN F. 5 » 27, Southampton-row, and 36, Paternoster- 

















IILY COMMENTARY 50, N 



























The Gospels complete in 3 vols. 18s, cloth name Cricket, &c.; TI 
T ra stan OTISE - . ally Kxyno. , = an 0 
MANNA in the HOUSE; or, Daily Expo {ONTINUOUS E MP 1. OY ME NT GUARAN- H 
sitions of the G spels; specially adapted for reading at Family TEED : ANTI "MMI et cy Bi ae 
Worship. By the Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, A.M.—St. Matthew | pray Se ee ere — . herrea 2 —gan~ ae aa a 
nd Bt. “Mark, 6s.; St. Luke, 6s.; St. John, 6s IeLt MINATIN tee, Seen The Field is a plete Family. N 
FAMILY >RAYERS ; at Crystal Palace, intended for } tion. | \ i dow anak’d y person i : 
. a Fep. 3s cl = : taught for One Guinea, either personally by esponden y rue Pep Offi 108, 8 
HE ARK in the HOU SE; or, a Series of w ricer wis cr Snonsdbleg eae THE NEW ARCHITECT - 
Family Prayers f 1 Month: with Prayers for Special Occasions. peo . a i _s : —~ I'S re _ — 1) rh ue ET 
y the Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, A.ML, Author of “Manna in the | 1 sree pile drbtageliie ches reer roots tee THE BULL DING CHRONICLE 
W 1 ¢ square, 1 s square y € ' - : 
f f . * Published simultaneously i I ' . 
* This is one of th st collections of F Prayers which we h * we S No know a stal eee S : t tAr ood 
et seen. Chure } rd Quarte pas 

































idon: JOHN F, SuAw, 27, Southampton-row, and 36, Paternoster- Now in thly ud ate the interests of t B s. Eacl sides 
ee row (THE ROYAL G. AL L E R Y | ORE, Commnctregy | AO ne See oe hoe ; 
Illustrated with loured Map, Fep. 3s. 6d. cloth of a ted nun vel} 11 I f blis t ls of twent x . 
SRAEL in the WORLD ; or, the Mission | 11%! et titaiieaen Prt . Lg 
of the Hebrews to the Great Military Monarchies. By W. H. | \, ctiog Huild re 
JOHNSTONE, M.A., Author of “ Israel after the Fles! ; spac . s ae wan ere tse = . 
Tt € ea i it 
London: JOHN F, SitAw, 27, Southampton-row, and 36, Paternoster For ‘ ses, &e., £ ty 8 t £0, 2d. with liber $ : 
row. Messrs. P. and D. COLNAGHI and Co., Pa Eas tot Edit I JOHN WEALE, 5%, Hig . 
—— ap 11 - _ 8S. C. HALL, Esq., F.8.A., 4, Lancaster-place, Strand, I jon S 2, Melbourne-place. vlasgow 


FOUNDLING A Story of the True, the B 
d; with ten Ll 


his Royal Highness Princ rt several eat 
es at Windsor Castle Buckin g Pala Os 


HE LAMP L IGHTE R AND GER TY THE M®. S. C. HALL had the honour of submit- 









tions. Edited by GRACI 
A f Gi t e it 


4 BOOK BOY 











Price 9d. sewed, Is boards iat imi . ee ae 
HE BOYS’ START IN LIFE AND HOW ee ee ee ; aes Sat 
THEY SUCCEEDED. Edited by GRACE E. DALTON ial permission, t r M Mr. BI L perfor 8 ‘ 









Dlustrated with twenty Engravings. is issued und 


London: JOHN F, SHAw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-r 



















1 one 1 and lettered, p1 sae 
TRReHE GOL DE N AGE A Sketch from PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE ILI Be YE MAN, M wali 


Waterloo 1 Cross Knight; and ther Poems. By OF ENGLAND ce Letter-Carriet 
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